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Preface. 



The great favour which "Alpine Flowers and 
Rock Gardens " was fortunate~enough to win has 
prompted the preparation of a sister volume on a 
phase of flower gardening which may be said to 
have something in common, inasmuch as it is 
concerned with free and informal plant culture in 
the open air, but must be considered as distinctive 
for practical gardening purposes. 

The time is past when the term " hardy plants " 
can be used indiscriminately. Alpine flowers and 
hardy herbaceous plants have both developed 
enormously, and their culture has become speci- 
alised on differing lines. It is true that Alpines 
are sometimes admitted to the border, often to 
furnish a rocky edging ; and conversely, certain 
hardy herbaceous perennials are occasionally used 
in the rock garden ; but those who know most 
about gardening will be the first to agree that it 
is desirable to consider them as separate sections. 

The hardy perennials, and their culture in 
herbaceous borders, present the flower-lover with 
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a subject for study and a scope in practical garden 
use well calculated to engage his best energies. 

It is the purpose of the present volume to 
describe the best plants, and to show, with the 
aid of coloured plates, half-tone engravings and 
practical illustrations, how they can be used to 
the greatest advantage. 

Walter P. Wright. 
October ; 19 12. 
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Beauty of Hardy Perennials. 
Joy of Herbaceous Borders. 



HERBACEOUS BORDERS AT WELBECK. HOLLYHOCKS IN THE 

BACKGROUND. 

Painted by A. C. Wyatt. 



CHAPTER I. 

Hardy Herbaceous Perennials and the 
Modern Flower Garden. 

Colour, glowing, brilliant and inspiriting, marks 
modern flower gardens in which the best hardy 
herbaceous perennials are grown liberally and arranged 
skilfully. The eye is caught by rich groups, blend- 
ing with carefully chosen shrubs, or making vivid 
contrasts with each other. 

These perennials form pictures of remarkable beauty 
when used with judgment, and artistic people delight 
in working out charming effects with them. They 
consider the colour of both leaf and bloom, the habit of 
growth and the season of flowering. Fortified by 
knowledge on these vital points, they proceed to show 
how greatly the standard of flower gardening may be 
raised by good taste combined with generous culture. 

Those who would realize to the full the joys of 
flower-gardening should make themselves familiar 
with the best perennials as the first step, for it will 
carry them farther on the road to success than the study 
of any other class, whether bedders, Alpines, shrubs, 
Roses, or great annuals, such as the Sweet Pea. With 
knowledge of the most important points connected 
with Delphiniums, Paeonies, Phloxes, Michaelmas 
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16 PERENNIALS AND HERBACEOUS BORDERS 

Daisies, and other fine hardy plants success is assured. 

Beautiful as famous " florists' flowers " such as 
Roses, Dahlias, Carnations, Sweet Peas and Chrysan- 
themums are, they do not in themselves suffice to make 
a garden. It is true that they afford deep interest and 
delight to thousands. It is true that they play an 
important part in the fives of the people. Let us 
readily — nay, enthusiastically — acknowledge their 
power. But let us resist the tendency to become 
absorbed in them, to the neglect of other beautiful 
flowers. In July we go into the garden of the amateur 
who specializes Sweet Peas. All is radiance and joy. 
We see a glory of growth, a riot of colour. But 
what of the same garden in May and June, in September 
and October ? In autumn it is often a scene of 
desolation. Again, while the season of Roses has been 
lengthened by the introduction of new early- and late- 
blooming varieties, it is only in years when the weather 
is particularly favourable, giving us just the happy 
medium of sunshine and rain, that we have a 
pronounced display of autumn bloom. 

The wise gardener will refuse to become absorbed 
in any one plant, however beautiful. Particularly 
will he decline to fall a victim to one the flowering 
period of which is short. He will consider it as a part, 
not as a whole. He will make it his servant, not 
acknowledge it as his master. 

Specialism with flowers is dangerous to many. 
They lose more as flower-gardeners than they gain as 
prize-seekers. 

There is no reason why a student of hardy herbaceous 
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perennials should not be likewise a master of Roses and 
Sweet Peas. In the unimportant circle of special 
societies, the members of which are often narrow and 
egotistical, a flower-lover who puts garden beauty first 
may be despised, but he will proceed serenely on his way. 

The dominating thought of the flower-lover must 
be how to make a beautiful flower-garden. He 
must consider all plants as a means to that end, not as 
the most important thing in themselves. One whose 
taste leans, let us say, to Phloxes, must train himself 
to stop at the point where he has learned the best 
varieties and the best methods of culture, and proceed 
to consider how he can utilize his knowledge to the 
greatest advantage for the garden. To go farther with 
the Phlox, to deal with it as a plant rather than as a 
component of the garden, would be to run the risk of 
an enslavement by which the garden would suffer. 

When the flower-lover learns to recognise the 
proper proportions as garden items of the various 
plants, he is on the road to success. The proportionate 
value of the different plants will vary with the seasons. 
The Pseony will be vital in June, but unimportant in 
August, therefore he must not permit himself to plant 
Paeonies to such an extent that they occupy large and 
prominent spaces to the complete exclusion of other 
things. The same consideration will have due weight 
with other good plants. 

No charge of fickleness must be brought against the 
flower-lover, who, full of his Delphiniums in July, is 
equally enthusiastic over his Michaelmas Daisies in 
October. That, indeed, is the proper garden spirit. 
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He is not faithless to the Delphiniums. He still loves 
them. On one of the convolutions of his brain there 
is imprinted a picture of azure July loveliness that will 
come before him in the dark days of winter. When 
the next July comes the Delphinium fever will rage 
again. Each plant must be the best in its season, then 
none will over-ride the rest, to the disadvantage of 
the garden as a whole. 

In the flower-garden of to-day hardy herbaceous 
perennial plants play so great a part that we may almost 
speak of them as the backbone of the garden. Annuals, 
tender bedders, even shrubs, are less important than 
this great class. 

To the bulk of flower-lovers a summer garden with- 
out perennials would be of little interest, in spite of 
the fact that annuals might be at their best. What 
June annual can vie with the Paeony, what July 
annual with the Delphinium, what August annual with 
the Phlox? 

Let us grant readily that if so strict a definition of 
herbaceous perennial was used as to exclude bulbs, the 
class would be weak in Spring, but the best of the 
hardy bulbs are as truly herbaceous perennials as 
Michaelmas Daisies, and the wise flower-gardener will 
take care to utilise them in his borders. 

With the aid — the perfectly legitimate aid — of 
bulbs, the herbaceous border begins its yearly display 
of beauty in March, and with the provision of perennial 
Asters and Chrysanthemums, it continues until 
November. In the well-planned border there will only 
be a few weeks without bloom. 



CHAPTER II. 

What Herbaceous Perennials are, with a 
glance at the best kinds. 

What is this great class of plants which plays so 
important a part in the flower-garden of to-day ? 
What are its distinguishing features ? What makes a 
plant herbaceous and perennial ? How is an her- 
baceous perennial distinguished from a plant that is not 
herbaceous and not perennial ? What is the history of 
the principal herbaceous perennials ? 

It might be difficult to reply fully to all these 
questions, but at least we can make ourselves 
acquainted with the salient features of the class. 

A plant is herbaceous when its foliaceous parts — 
its leaves and stems — die quite away every year. If, 
therefore, we used the term " herbaceous plants " 
alone we should have to includ^ annuals. A plant is 
perennial when individuals of its kind five from year to 
year. When, therefore, we speak of herbaceous 
perennials we allude to plants which lose their leaves 
and stems, but not their roots, every year. 

The description is impressed on the mind when it is 
compared with that of other classes. We have, for 
example, a class of plants which lose their leaves but 
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WHAT HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS ARE 21 

said that the importance of a plant turns in no small 
degree on its capacity for colour-variation. 

The natural species of most of the principal her- 
baceous perennials tend to lose their place in gardens, 
because of the production of varieties which are 
superior in size, form, colour, or in all of these respects. 
In certain kinds the old species have been entirely lost 
sight of by flower gardeners, and are only met with in 
botanical gardens. 

It may be interesting to make a few general remarks 
on the principal kinds, although the intention to 
describe the most important genera in detail in subse- 
quent chapters precludes the necessity for lengthy 
observation in the present one. 

The beautiful Japanese Anemones, so graceful and 
pleasing in the borders in late summer and early 
autumn, have sprung from Anemone Japonica, a plant 
with rose-coloured flowers, which, as the specific 
' name would imply, is a native of Japan. It was 
introduced in 1844. A white form, alba, followed, 
and in due course we had a garden hybrid, with pale 
rose flowers, called elegans ; both are still offered, but 
superior seedling forms are now available, a selection 
of which is given elsewhere. 

Some of the beautiful Aquilegias (Columbines) are 
among the oldest of garden perennials. Vulgaris, 
the common variable Columbine, is a native of Britain. 
Canadensis, a scarlet species, was introduced to Europe 
from North America as far back as 1640. Compared 
with this, Sibirica, a Siberian plant, introduced in 
1806 ; alpina, Swiss Alps, 1731 ; pyrenaica, brought 
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from the Pyrenees in 1818 ; glandulosa, Siberia, 1822 ; 
Skinneri, introduced from Guatemala in 1841 ; 
chrysantha, California, 1873, and caerulea, Rocky 
Mountains, 1864, are but newcomers. Few species of 
Columbine are now grown in gardens, cross-bred forms, 
mostly owing parentage to alpina, caerulea and 
chrysantha, being superior in form and colour. The 
best of these have large flowers with long " spurs " 
(nectaries). As the Aquilegia produces a great deal 
of pollen, seeds freely, and soon grows to a flowering 
size from seed, it is one of the plants which experienced 
flower-lovers would expect to get ahead of its species 
when cultivated widely in gardens. 

The hardy herbaceous perennial Aster (Michaelmas 
Daisy or Starwort) is unquestionably one of the greatest 
of border plants, and considerable interest attaches to it. 
Some of the species are very old. For instance, 
amellus (Italy) dates back to 1596, acris (Central 
Europe) to 1731, alpinus (Europe) to 1658, cordi- 
folius (North America) to 1597, corymbosus (North 
America) to 1765, diffusus (North America) to 1777, 
dumosus (North America) to 1734, ericoides and laevis 
(North America) to 1758, longifolius (North America) to 
1798, Novae-Angliae and Novi-Belgii (North America) 
to 1710, and versicolor (North America) to 1790. 
These are the principal species. Some of them were 
important plants till quite recent years, for the work 
of improving the Asters did not begin in real earnest 
until the close of the nineteenth century. It is, how- 
ever, well under way now, and we have a large selection 
of beautiful varieties, including a remarkable novelty 
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in the form of a double, which may be the forerunner 
of a new set. The importance of the Starworts lies not 
alone in their intrinsic beauty, great though it is, but 
largely in their late season of blooming, which enables 
the flower gardener to maintain the beauty of his 
borders until November. 

Some of the best of the Campanulas, notably 
Carpatica (Carpathian Alps, 1774) are best treated as 
Alpines and grown on the rockery. There are, how- 
ever, several good border species, notably alliariae- 
folia (Caucasus, 1803), glomerata (British native), 
grandis (Siberia, 1842), latifolia (British native), and 
persicifolia (Europe, 1896). The last, with its several 
varieties, particularly Moerheimi and the double white, 
is the most valuable of all. 

With respect to the popular Delphiniums, the garden 
forms are so vastly superior to the natural species 
that it is rare to see the latter in cultivation. Cheil- 
anthum, introduced from Siberia in 1819, with dark 
blue flowers ; datum (Siberia, 1597), blue ; grandi- 
florum (Siberia, 1816), dark blue ; and peregrinum, 
(Italy, 1629), blue, are the species from which most of 
the beautiful varieties that are so great a feature of our 
gardens now were raised. It is rare to see any of them 
offered in the catalogues of plantsmen and seedsmen, 
but datum and the white variety of grandiflorum 
(album) axe sometimes offered, likewise formosum, 
a garden hybrid with blue flowers, which has been used, 
together with the foregoing species, as a parent. 
Formosum is of a rich deep blue, and there is a paler 
form offered called codestinum. Cardinale is a scarlet 
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species, which is met with in lists ; it is a Californian 
plant. Nudicaule, also a Californian species with 
scarlet flowers, is offered in some catalogues. 

Although there is both beauty and interest in these 
Delphiniums, their importance is small compared with 
that of the varieties, of which a magnificent range is 
now available. A selection is given in a special chapter. 

The great majority of the larger Irises are not 
herbaceous, but evergreen. The intermingling of 
herbaceous and evergreen plants in borders is attended 
with difficulties, especially where colour grouping is 
attempted, and those who have room enough for a large 
bed might do worse than devote it to Irises. How- 
ever, groups may be formed towards the front of 
mixed borders. The majority of the splendid garden 
varieties are seedling forms from the species aphylla, 
which has blue flowers, and was introduced from 
Tauria in 1822 ; Germanica (Europe, 1573), blue ; 
Kaempferi (Japan, 1857), variable in colour ; laevigata 
(Siberia, 1836), blue ; pallida (Turkey, 1596), light 
blue ; squalens (Southern Europe, 1768), striped ; 
variegata (Hungary, 1597), striped ; and versicolor 
(North America, 1732), variegated. Sibirica (Siberia, 
1596) is a good border plant, of slender growth, with 
tall stems bearing pale blue flowers. 

The Kniphofias, not inaptly given the popular name 
of Torch Lilies, are admirable for bold groups in 
borders or lawn beds. They were formerly grown 
under the name of Tritomas, and the Tritoma uvaria 
of gardens is the same as the Kniphofia aloides of 
botanists. The species named came from South 
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Africa in 1797, and has brilliant orange-red tubular 
heads of bloom. Caulescens (South Africa, 1862), red 
and yellow; Leichtlinii (Abyssinia, 1880), red and 
yellow ; Macowani (South Africa, 1874), orange ; 
and Rooperi (Caffraria, 1854), orange and yellow, are 
other popular species. Most of them are still grown, 
although they are having an increasingly hard 
struggle to hold their own against the splendid 
garden hybrids and varieties which recent years have 
brought forth. 

The noble Paeonies, with their broad foliage, huge 
flowers, brilliant colours, and — in many cases — rich 
perfume, are divided into two great sections : shrubby 
and herbaceous. The modern forms of the shrubby 
Paeonies have sprung from the Chinese species Moutan 
and rosea. The former, the more important of the two, 
came from China in 1789, and has purple flowers. The 
modern herbaceous Paeonies originated from albiflora, 
a Siberian plant, introduced as far back as 1548, with 
white flowers ; and officinalis (Europe, 1548), red. 
These species are not often grown, but their progeny 
constitute one of the great glories of the herbaceous 
border. Cheerful and pleasing with the ruddy tints of 
their stems in March, they spread into broad masses 
in June, and by the end of that month are generally 
in bloom. Bearing a succession of flowers, they are a 
striking feature of the border in July, and in their 
season must certainly rank as the most important of 
hardy herbaceous plants. 

The Anemone-flowered Paeony, anemonce flora, is not a 
species, but a garden form. The Fennel-leaved 
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Paeony, tenuifolia, is, however, a true species, and came 
from Siberia in 1756. It has red flowers. There are 
several varieties of it. Witmanniana is also a species, 
with yellow flowers. These two species are sometimes 
met with, but in the case of the Paeony, as of several 
other great border plants, the florist's varieties have 
almost eclipsed the natural species. 

The Phlox is as great a plant as the Paeony, and does 
in the late summer all that the latter does a few weeks 
earlier. The Phlox is, indeed, the great August flower 
of the garden, and as it is very persistent, it remains in 
beauty until the host of Michaelmas Daisies come into 
bloom. There is, however, a small section of Phloxes 
that bloom well in July, and they have sprung from the 
sub-shrubby form of glaberrima called suffruticosa, 
which was formerly grown as a true species. It has 
pink flowers and holds its stems long after the leaves 
have fallen. This is a feature of most of the garden 
Phloxes, late and early. 

The late summer Phloxes have sprung from the two 
species maculata and paniculaia. Decussata is a form 
of maculata, and the name is more frequently used by 
florists than that of the species. The latter was 
introduced from North America in 1740, and has 
purple flowers. Panimlata (syns. cor data and corym- 
bosa), also came from North America, and was intro- 
duced in 1782 ; it has purplish-red flowers in August. 

The garden Phloxes have the late-flowering habit of 
panimlata, and produce their flowers in panicles, which, 
in the case of the best modern varieties, are of immense 
size, and exhibit a considerable diversity of colours. 
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Thriving splendidly on poor shallow soils, the late 
Phloxes are indispensable to the flower gardener. 

The foregoing remarks show that there has been a 
uniform course of development with our great hardy 
herbaceous plants. Nature has first provided us with 
species, which plant collectors have gathered from all 
parts of the world. These have been seized upon 
eagerly by amateurs, and treasured as plant novelties. 
Florists have proceeded to intercross the species, and 
by this means, and also by selection among large 
numbers of seedlings, have produced hybrids and 
varieties which are superior to the parents in size, 
vigour and freedom of bloom, or which produce flowers 
of different colours. 

There are flower-lovers who take more interest in 
species than in varieties, but the vast majority of 
amateurs seek only the finest forms available, careless 
what their botanical standing may be. It is doubtful, 
indeed, whether one flower gardener in a hundred 
thinks of the origin of a particular flower which he sees 
at a show, in a nursery, or in a garden. Its intrinsic 
beauty strikes him, and he tries to acquire its name, 
in order to be able to get it for his own garden. Still, 
it is hoped that some at least who grow plants look 
beyond the need of the moment, and take sufficient 
interest in the history and development of their garden 
favourites to be glad of these notes on their origin. 



CHAPTER III. 

How to Study the Hardy Perennials. 

In the present work all the best of the hardy herbaceous 
perennials, whether species, hybrids or varieties, are 
described, and the proper system of culture for each 
is given. Moreover, suggestions are offered for arrang- 
ing the plants in such ways as to get beautiful effects in 
the garden. But the writer would have the reader 
hasten to make practical acquaintance with the plants, 
and particularly to become acquainted with them, if 
possible, as grown by experts. 

It is when many varieties of a particular plant are 
grown together under the same conditions that the best 
idea of their comparative merits can be attained. In 
England there are few years in which a trial is not 
being made of one or other of the great hardy peren- 
nials in the garden of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
Wisley, Surrey. This delightful place, situated on a 
sandy by-road, breaking away from the main London- 
Portsmouth road, between Cobham and Ripley, draws 
thousands of flower-lovers in spring and summer. 
They spend happy hours among its garden treasures, 
and go away refreshed both in body and mind.* 

The growing popularity of herbaceous plants has 
brought scores of nursery-gardens into being in which 
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hardy perennials are grown. There is one at least 
in or near every large town, because trade florists have 
found that among the merchants, the shopkeepers, the 
clerks and even the industrial workers of these places 
there is always a considerable percentage who are 
buyers of plants. Owners of nurseries like to see 
visitors, for those who come to look often remain to 
buy, or at all events take note of good things to order 
at planting time. 

The nurseryman generally grows his principal plants 
in large colonies to themselves. He does not mix up 
the various kinds indiscriminately. Here again, there- 
fore, an opportunity is provided of seeing the varieties 
together, and selecting those which appeal the most 
strongly to the taste of the visitors. 

In these days the botanical gardens are not mere 
collections of specimens. One finds a wholesome 
rivalry between the heads of these institutions, who are 
flower-lovers as well as botanists. They strive to 
make their gardens |nore and more beautiful. Beds 
and borders filled with modern forms, generally well 
grown, are to be found in many of the larger botanical 
gardens. 

Collections of hardy perennials are put up at flower 
shows in all parts of the country nowadays, and as a 
rule good specimens are staged and plainly named. 

In public gardens, therefore, as well as in gardens 
owned by special societies, and at flower shows, the 
learner may gain information about hardy perennials. 
There is, however, a weak point of trial cultures and 
exhibitions, and that is that the plants are not grown 
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for effect or shown as they should be shown in private 
gardens. Yet the practical use of plants in beds and 
borders is of great importance to the flower gardener. 

To a limited extent knowledge may be gained of the 
use of herbaceous plants in botanical gardens, but it is, 
in private places that the most valuable lessons are 
learned by the amateur, for here the conditions approxi- 
mate to those of his own. There are many cases in 
which a courteous readiness is shown to open a good 
garden to a flower-lover. There are cases, too, in 
which famous private gardens are thrown open on 
particular days of the week at stated seasons of the 
year, and no such opportunity should be overlooked. 

When inspecting perennials arranged in beds or 
borders particular attention should be paid to the 
habit of the plant. Note should be taken of good 
combinations. It will be found that the principal 
plants differ a good deal in habit. The two extremes 
are found in the tubby habit of the Pa^ony and the 
columnar growth of the Delphinium. 

The study of the hardy perennials will be found a 
delightful one. The habit, the season of blooming, 
the method of propagation, the most suitable soil, the 
best plan of supporting, the most beautiful varieties 
in different hues — all these items afford interest. The 
learner finds that the plants " grow on him." Far 
from the study being irksome it is beguiling. Soon he 
is able to plan so that he gets successions of bloom 
from early spring till late autumn in his own garden. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Beds versus Borders for Hardy Perennials. 

The hardy herbaceous perennials have come to be 
spoken of as " border plants " so commonly as to lead 
to the conclusion that if they are not border plants 
they are nothing. Let me show how great a mistake 
this is. 

Flower-lovers strive, and rightly, to get beautiful 
groups of colour in their borders. In these days 
" colour-grouping " with herbaceous perennials is one 
of the features of flower-gardening. Theoretically 
the colour-grouper can use all kinds of plants in his 
schemes, but in practice he finds that he gets the best 
results by restricting himself to a few. The great 
variation in the habit of herbaceous plants is the 
principal stumbling-block to the use of many kinds. 
But when the flower gardener finds himself driven to 
this conclusion he realizes that he has to forego a good 
many plants of considerable beauty, and this is a con- 
tingency which he. had not counted upon. In his revolt 
from it he often abandons colour-grouping entirely, 
and fills his borders with a riotous jumble of kinds, 
which have no harmony with each other, and which 
have no collective beauty, however pretty and inter- 
esting the various plants may be individually. 

31 
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It is a pity to give up the idea of grouping without 
first trying to effect a compromise. Why not beds as 
well as borders — beds for individual plants of the 
smaller kinds, borders for bold groups of the bigger 
sorts ? A flower-lover who wants to get bold masses 
of colour in large borders with Delphiniums, Pseonies, 
Phloxes, Michaelmas Daisies and other important 
herbaceous perennials, will find that it does 
not answer to mingle kinds of totally different habits 
with them. The grouping system has, indeed, its 
limitations. Unless managed carefully, there are large 
bare gaps in the borders for a considerable part of 
the summer. Rather than mix up large and small 
kinds of herbaceous perennials the colour-grouper 
should provide a reserve of bulbs, annuals and florists' 
Chrysanthemums to take the place of his large groups 
when they go out of bloom. 

Beds of herbaceous perennials from which the large 
kinds are excluded will prove to be full of beauty and 
interest. Bulbs should figure largely in them. Tulips, 
English and Spanish Irises, Gladioli, Lilies and Daffo- 
dils, together with smaller things, such as Aconites, 
Dog's-tooth Violets, Glory of the Snow, Squills and 
Poppy Anemones, will work in admirably with the 
permanent occupants. They will give colour in late 
winter and early spring, when the herbaceous plants 
are only just starting into growth. By the time the 
bulbs go out of bloom the fibrous-rooted plants will 
have begun to spread freely, and the earlier kinds, 
such as Pyrethrums, Columbines, and Globe flowers 
(Trollius) will be coming into bloom. The collection of 
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flag Irises can be grown in the herbaceous bed, and if 
judiciously planted here and there, the plants, being 
evergreens, will impart that life and interest in winter 
which is lacking in a bed wholly composed of herbaceous 
plants. 

One sometimes finds an elaborate bedding system 
carried on with bulbs in spring, and Zonal Geraniums, 
Begonias and other tender plants in summer. Such a 
system is doubtless quite appropriate to the public 
parks, where the object in view is to please the eyes 
of thousands of casual passers by, but the case is 
wholly different in a private garden, where " here 
to-day and gone to-morrow " is not the rule, and where 
the same few people see the beds day by day through- 
out the summer. Here the herbaceous perennial 
system is better. The greater number of kinds, the 
different periods of blooming, sustain interest. And 
if beds of herbaceous perennials do not provide that 
blaze of colour which blocks of tender bedders produce, 
they may be bright and cheerful enough. 

The plants should not be crowded. In fairly large 
beds there may, indeed, be groups of three or more 
instead of single plants. But individual beauty and 
interest are sought after, and consequently the kinds 
should be planted well apart. The bulbs will correct 
any spring bareness. 

Let me give the names of a few good herbaceous 
perennials which are suitable for beds, but which are not 
suited for forming large masses of colour in borders . The 
list will suffice to convince readers how rich a quantity 
of material there is available. Notes on culture are 
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given in later chapters. Achilleas, Monkshood (Aco- 
nitum), Alstromerias, Japanese Anemones, Anthericums, 
Aquilegias (Columbine), the smaller perennial Asters, 
Astilbes, Campanulas, Centaureas, Cimicifugas, Core- 
opsis, Dicentras (Dielytra), Dracocephalum (Dragon's 
head), Erigerons, Funkias, Gaillardias, Geraniums 
(hardy perennial), Geums, Heleniums, Hemerocallis 
(Day Lily), Heucheras, Hunnemannia, Incarvilleas, 
Inulas, Liatris, Linarias, Linums, Lobelias, Lupinus, 
Lychnises, Meconopsis, Mertensias, Mimuluses, Mont- 
bretias, (Enotheras (Evening Primroses), Papavers 
(Poppies), Pentstemons, Polemoniums, Potentillas, 
Pulmonarias, Rudbeckias, Scabiouses and Trolliuses. 

The majority of these would be lost among the large 
colour-groups of the great borders, yet they are 
pretty, and some are remarkably beautiful. Let the 
larger borders by drives and under walls and hedges 
by all means be furnished with splendid perennials 
like Phloxes and Delphiniums, but let the smaller beds 
beside paths and on lawns be given up to the dwarfer 
gems. 



CHAPTER V. 
Herbaceous Beds and Borders in every Garden. 

No garden is too large, no garden too small, for her- 
baceous beds or borders. Even the suburban back 
garden may have its herbaceous bed. True, the 
principal plant in the latter case is likely to be the 
flag Iris, which, as we have already seen, is not a true 
herbaceous plant; but we must not become slaves 
to terms. 

One great advantage of hardy herbaceous perennials 
is that they do not call for glass, and that they are not 
incommoded by extremes of weather. The first frost 
of autumn does not fill the bosom of the grower with 
apprehension, nor when his thermometer registers 
twenty-five degrees of frost does he feel any alarm. 
Copious winter rains will benefit rather than injure the 
plants. Summer drought will not kill them when 
established, although it will check their expansion to 
some extent if extreme. 

The writer's experience with a collection of her- 
baceous perennials on a dry, chalky hillside in 1911, 
when the heat and drought were unprecedented, was 
that a few newly planted things died, and the bulk of the 
older plants were smaller than usual, but bloomed well. 

The routine of culture keeps the flower-lover who 
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devotes himself to hardy perennials in the open air. 
It is all out-door work. This is to the good from the 
point of view of health. The grower is not tied to 
particular tasks at particular times, as in the case of 
plants grown under glass. Ventilation and shading, for 
instance, are dispensed with. Watering is not often 
required, certainly regular attention to it is not called 
for. A spell of activity comes in spring, when the 
borders are dug. There is something to be done in 
autumn, when old growth is cleared away and bulbs are 
planted. Summer provides light employment in stak- 
ing. But few of these tasks will call inexorably for 
execution on one particular day. This is a great 
advantage to the amateur whose time is not his own, 
and particularly to one who is a good deal away from 
home. He can fit his tasks to his leisure hours without 
the haunting fear of " something going wrong " while 
his back is turned. 

The owner of a large garden should go in for bold 
herbaceous borders. He will find places for them at 
the front of shrubberies, along the margins of lawns, 
by the sides of drives and walks, in front of hedges 
and walls. The owner of a small garden may have 
beds or borders under his dividing lines or fences and 
along his principal paths. 

A windswept place is not desirable, but if it comes to 
that, plants themselves may be used as windbreaks. 
A belt of Laurels with clumps of Sunflowers and other 
strong herbaceous plants in front of them will do much 
to render a site habitable for the great majority of 
herbaceous plants. Therefore, when the flower-lover 
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looks at a site and tells himself that it would do well 
if it were not exposed, he must immediately proceed 
to consider whether he cannot do something to make it 
less exposed, and thereby render it suitable for the 
plants which he wants to grow. 

Dense shade from large trees is not desirable, but 
as we shall see presently, there are certain kinds that 
enjoy shade. A site fully open to the sun is good for 
the bulk of the plants. 

Herbaceous perennials do not call for expensive 
appliances in cultivation. We have seen already that 
glass houses are dispensed with, nor are elaborate tools 
required. A digging fork, some stakes, twine, a knife — 
with these simple and inexpensive things the grower 
can get along. 

The cost of plants varies to a considerable extent 
with the age of the varieties chosen, but there are good 
sorts of all the principal kinds available at low rates. 
New sorts of the same kind of plant may cost three to 
six times as much as old ones, but they may not be 
three to six times better from the garden point of view ; 
probably they are not. They are only worth the extra 
money to the man who specializes. 

The standard variety may be capable of producing 
exactly the same effect in the garden as the novelty. 
This point shall be borne in mind in making selections 
of the principal plants in subsequent chapters. 

From the purely garden point of view herbaceous 
perennials are not dear, but cheap. There is no system 
of flower-gardening that can be carried out so econo- 
mically as the culture of hardy perennials. This is 
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the great fact that the flower-lover has to keep in mind. 
He must realize that if hardy border gardening is 
expensive to him it is because he makes it so. 

The best way of buying for a beginner is certainly to 
get " collections," which every dealer in hardy plants 
offers at special rates. We see in the catalogues that 
we can have a collection of ioo kinds for sums ranging 
from twenty-five shillings upwards, or threepence per 
plant. At the end of a year, if the culture has been 
good and the season wet — certainly at the end of two 
years — these plants can be multiplied at home, and the 
collection thus extended at no extra cost. 

It is true economy to make herbaceous beds and 
borders by degrees. When the first border has been 
in existence two years it will provide material for another. 
A person with a large garden might fill up a consider- 
able area of ground the first year or two with a useful 
crop, such as the Potato, and while the ground is being 
brought into good condition by the cultivation neces- 
sary for that crop, the original border is developing 
into a nursery, which can be drawn from in order to 
extend the flower garden. 



PART II. 

Cultural. 



CHAPTER I. 

How Herbaceous Borders should be made. 

While the area of an herbaceous border must depend to 
some extent on the size of the garden, there need be no 
difference in the preparation of the ground, other than 
what is imposed by the nature of the soil. Within 
these limits the worker on a small scale may follow the 
same course as the worker on a large one. 

Wherever possible a belt at least twelve feet wide 
should be set apart for the herbaceous border. Let 
not the small gardener be chilled by this. Let him 
remember that he can have his beds of only five or six 
feet across and get an enormous amount of pleasure 
out of them. It is particularly desirable to have a 
fairly wide belt if the border is to have a double face — 
in other words, if the flower-lover wants to walk round 
it and see beauty on both sides. In such a case he will 
set his largest plants along the middle, and work down 
from them on both sides, although not stiffly. 

A border which is to have but one face may still be 
twelve feet wide or more if there is plenty of room. 
The wider it is, in reason, the more scope there is for 
making bold groups of colour. Moreover, with a 
wide border, it is easy to form capacious " bays," in 
which groups of smaller, choice plants can be grown if 
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desired. There is the further consideration that wide 
borders permit the introduction of pillars for Roses, 
Clematises and other ramblers, as well as evergreen 
and deciduous shrubs and standard ornamental trees. 
And certainly the twelve-feet width will be none too 
much if room has to be found for a wind-break of 
Aucubas or Laurels. 

When trees and shrubs are introduced into a border 
of hardy perennials it is no longer a simple herbaceous 
border. It is not suggested that they are necessary, 
but a flower gardener who has plenty of room should 
plan boldly, and give himself space for breaking up the 
stiffness of the back of his double-face border with 
standard flowering trees on six-feet or eight-feet stems. 
In planting the side of the garden he may have a double 
object in view ; he may want to form a screen, as well 
as to secure ornament. He may want to give himself 
privacy, as well as to have a beautiful garden. In 
such a case he should certainly think of trees and ever- 
green shrubs as a background, and when he is planning 
his borders he should provide room for the screen 
material as well as for the garden material. 

It is a charming idea to have a double line of 
herbaceous beds or borders with a broad grass path 
between. By adopting the simple plan of making the 
path narrower the farther it recedes from the house or 
principal view-point, an effect of increased distance is 
obtained. There is nothing like a wide grass path for 
showing herbaceous plants to advantage. If the 
borders can be made of considerable length, the paths 
may be straight, but if short a waved line is desirable. 
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An herbaceous border round a lawn will necessarily 
follow the outline of the turf. With two parallel 
herbaceous borders it will be possible to set arches 
across at set distances, and when these are well covered 
with Roses or other chosen plants they will add 
greatly to the beauty of the garden. The grass path 
may be from four feet wide upwards, but with large 
borders eight feet will be a suitable width. This 
will be a convenient width also for spanning 
with arches. 

Those who can set about the preparation of their ^ 
borders in autumn should certainly do so, because 
winter ground work is often at a standstill for many 
weeks on account of bad weather. The spring rains, I 
too, may hamper operations seriously. The soil 
should be dug two feet deep or more, and manure 
worked in at the rate of a heaped barrow load to every 
ten square yards ; in other words, allow a good barrow- 
load of manure to every strip of ground five yards , 
long by two yards wide. The manure ought to be 
at least nine inches below the surface, so that when 
holes are dug for the plants it is not pulled up by the ( 
tools. The better the soil the more quickly the plants 
will grow and the finer the masses they will make. In 
deeply cultivated and well manured ground they will 
reach the stage when division is desirable much more 
quickly than in poor, shallow ground, consequently 
liberal treatment is true economy. Moist, heavy 
land, such as clay or strong loam, will not need so 
much manure as light, dry ground. The great majority ' 
of herbaceous perennials like a moist, holding soil. It 
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is only in wet seasons that they are at their best on 
light shallow ground. 

The flower-lover of limited means will naturally be 
desirous of making such soil as Nature has provided 
him with suitable for his herbaceous plants, because 
carting in special material, which may have to be got 
from a distance, will add greatly to the cost of the 
garden. Whether importations can be avoided in all 
cases depends on the class of plant which is to occupy 
most of the space. Ordinary soil can be made to suit 
such important things as Paeonies, Delphiniums, 
Phloxes, Columbines and Michaelmas Daisies, as well 
as most of the dwarf er things named in Chapter IV., 
Part I. ; but the same can hardly be said if the hard- 
wooded American plants and species of Lilium are to 
be introduced. In such a case peat or leaf mould is 
required. If there is to be a general planting of bulbs 
other than plain things such as Daffodils and Tulips, 
both peat and leaf mould are desirable. 

There is a school of flower-gardening which believes 
ardently in permanent undug borders, carpeted with 
dwarf things, including a good many different kinds of 
bulbs. Rich colour effects do not satisfy them, if bare 
earth is visible in spring and autumn. At all seasons 
of the year there must be vegetation. To a border 
which must be left undug year by year as a consequence 
of being planted with carpeting things (see Chapter 
X., Part II.), both peat and leaf mould, as well as 
manure, should be added liberally at the start. In 
some districts these ingredients are not costly, because 
they can be carted, by arrangement with the land-owner, 
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from adjacent woods. The border that is not dug 
annually must be thoroughly made at the outset. 
If the site is damp it should be drained at about a - 
yard depth with two-inch tile drains laid in trenches i 
about five yards apart. With this provision, and the 
liberal addition of peat and leaf mould, a border will 
remain sweet for several seasons, even if left unculti- 
vated ; and in addition to the ordinary herbaceous 
plants it will support all the finest bulbs. But if a 
naturally damp site was not so drained, nor the soil 
lightened with the peat and leaf mould, it would get 
sour and unwholesome. A dry site will not, of course, 
need draining, but peat and leaf mould may still be 
added with advantage, as well as manure. 

The idea of leaving an herbaceous border undug 
for several consecutive years would no doubt awaken 
misgivings in the minds of many gardeners. They 
would expect the soil to become impoverished owing to 
the non-renewal of the manure. But soil does not 
" work out " quickly when covered with vegetation, 
and if a border is well made in the first place it does 
not need annual digging and manuring. If the ground 
is not carpeted with plants it must be dug every year, 
and manured every two or three years. 



CHAPTER II. 

Planting Herbaceous Perennials. 

Flower-lovers who have time and opportunity in 
the autumn may not only make but plant their 
herbaceous borders then. Certainly those who have 
established borders should make such alterations as 
are necessary in autumn if they can, and at the same 
time should clear away and burn the decaying tops. 

It is common to leave herbaceous borders untended 
till spring. Think what that means. The dead 
stems sway in melancholy untidiness throughout the 
winter. A surprising amount of decaying vegetation 
accumulates in connection with large borders. Gather 
it (cutting to within six inches of the ground to avoid 
long brown stumps) in autumn while it is comparatively 
dry, and in a few minutes it is reduced to ashes. With 
the removal of the old tops free access is given to the 
root stocks, for division if necessary ; and to the ground 
between for digging and manuring or for planting bulbs. 
The period that is good for this work is also good for 
planting. If shelter is needed the stems may be left.. 

The fact that the principal trade of the florist with 
hardy herbaceous perennials is done in spring need not 
sway the flower-lover who has leisure in autumn. Most 
people plant in spring because they have no time for 
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gardening during the day, and in autumn darkness falls 
rapidly. In early April there are nearly two hours more 
daylight than at the end of October, and it is this 
simple fact which accounts for the preponderance of 
spring planting. 

The florist is very glad to do business in autumn, and 
as a rule he will supply liberal clumps to his early 
customers. 

Buy, then, and plant in autumn, when there is 
plenty of time to do the work well. After the her- 
baceous plants have been put in, bulbs may be set 
between them. 

The flower-lover who wants bold masses of colour 
will not put in single examples of each kind, for they 
would be ineffectual. He will plant at least three. 
He may set these in a triangular group, each triangle 
forming an angle with those behind and before it. 

The distance apart between the groups, and also 
between the plants in each group, must turn on the 
habits of the plants. The following table of the 
principal plants will serve as a guide. 





Distance Distance 

between groups between plants 

in feet in feet 


Aconitum 


3 •• 2 


Alstromeria 


3 •• 2 


Anchusa 


6 . . 4 


Anemone Japonica 

Aquilegia 

Aster 


2 .. ij 

3 .. 2 

3 to 4 2 to 3 


Bocconia 


4 •• 3 


Boltonia 


3 •• 2 
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Distance Distance 
between groups between plants 




in feet 


in feet 


Campanula 


2 . 


• ii 


Chrysanthemum 


5 • 


4 


(Moon-Daisy.) 






Coreopsis 


2 . 


X 2 


Delphinium 


3 • 


2 


Dicentra 


2 . 


• Ii 


Echinops 


3 • 


2 


Erigeron 


2 . 


• I* 


Eryngium 


3 • 


2 


Galega 


4 • 


3 


Galtonia 


3 • 


2 


Geum 


2 . 


• I* 


Gladioli 


2 . 


• A 


Gypsophila 


3 • 


2 


Helenium 


3 • 


2 


Helianthus (Sunflower) 


3 to 


5 2 to 4 


Hemerocallis 


2 . 


• 4 


Heuchera 


2 . 


. Il 


Hollyhock 


3 • 


2 


Incarvillea 


2 . 


• Il 


Inula 


2 . 


Ij 


Iris, Flag 


3 • 


2 


„ English 


• ii • 


I 


„ Spanish 


• il • 


I 


Kniphofia 


3 • 


2 


LiHum 


3 • 


• I to Ij 


Linum 


2 . 


• Ii 


Lobelia 


2 . 


• Il 


Lupins 


. 3 to 4 . 


• 2 to 3 
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Distance Distance 

between groups between plants 

in feet in feet 



2 
Ij to 
3 



Lychnis 

Lysimachia . . . . 2 to 

Malva (Mallow) 

Meconopsis 

Mertensia 

Michauxia 

Monarda 

Montbretia 

Morina 

(Enothera 

Pseony 

Papaver 

Pentstemon 

Phlox 

Physalis (Winter Cherry) 

Polemonium 

Potentilla 

Rudbeckia 

Scabiosa 

Solidago (Golden Rod) 

Spiraea 

Statice 

Trollius 

Veronica 

The temptation to set dormant roots of herbaceous 
perennials too close is a very natural one to amateurs 
who do not know the full dimensions of the growing 
plants. It assails them both with respect to the 
distance between the components of one particular 
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group, and with respect to the different groups. Its 
effects are disastrous if the soil is rich, and even more 
so if the season proves to be wet. Plant grows into 
plant, group into group. The border becomes a 
confused and ugly conglomeration. 

In the cases of certain plants it is difficult to give an 
exact distance, because the species vary a great deal, 
but in the chapters that follow, the approximate height 
of all the species and varieties recommended is given, 
and this will give a working idea. In the Michaelmas 
Daisies, for example, there is a considerable range. 

When planting in beds, such evergreens as are used 
should be planted at regular intervals from end to 
end. It has already been pointed out that the ever- 
green Flag Irises are very valuable plants for beds of 
perennials, because they give life and cheerfulness to 
the bed in winter. But this purpose would not be 
served if they were huddled at one end. The Irises 
are better planted in spring than in autumn. They 
should be moved for preference when they are growing 
freely just after flowering. 



CHAPTER III. 
Colour-Grouping. 

When the grouping of hardy plants for colour effects 
is suggested, thoughts of beautiful blends of cut bloom 
in bowls, and of flower-beds tastefully planted, come 
to mind. The thought of a large border, or a pair of 
borders with a wide grass path between, in which 
similar colour effects may be obtained, is an alluring 
one. There is something particularly attractive about 
arranging colours in the garden. The flower-lover 
who attempts it feels that he is playing the part of a 
true artist. He is doing with living things what the 
painter does with oils. 

The object is certainly praiseworthy in the highest 
degree, but the task of arranging a large border so that 
all the plants shall be in harmony with each other is a 
very different one from arranging a few flowers in a 
vase, or even from associating plants in a small bed. 
The difficulties created by the different habit and 
flowering season of the plants are so great that it is 
not surprising to see more failures than successes. 
The more kinds the planter presses into service the 
more unsatisfactory, as a rule, are the results. 

A border planted for colour effect may be very 
beautiful at one particular season, but that is not 
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enough. There should be bloom in every part of it 
from June to October inclusive. One would not be so 
exacting as to demand that every square yard should 
be full of bloom continually for five months, but cer- 
tainly there should be no large areas without something 
of interest in them. Now, it is obvious that the planter 
cannot secure this with any one kind of plant, however 
numerous its varieties may be, and consequently he is 
compelled to employ several, with the concomitant 
difficulty of fitting them to each other. 

The gardener who sets out to form striking blocks 
of colour in his borders will probably find that his 
ends are best gained with a limited number of kinds, 
all showy in bloom and all of fairly strong growth. 
Plants which conform in a greater or less degree to 
these requirements are: — 

Anchusa Hollyhock 

Aquilegia Kniphofia 

Aster Lilium 

Boltonia Lupins 

Chrysanthemum Lychnis 

Delphinium Montbretia 

Eremurus Pseony 

Eryngium Phlox 

Galega Solidago 

Helianthus Spiraea 

Let us come to somewhat closer quarters with these. 

Anchusa. — The best of these, such as the Dropmore 
variety, the Lissadell and Perry's grow four feet high, 
are of somewhat pyramidal habit — perhaps three feet 
through at the base — and have blue flowers, which are 
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borne continuously from early July to late September. 
They are very important for our purpose. 

Aquilegia. — The stronger sorts throw their flower 
stems a yard high. They bloom early but do not last 
very long. Beautiful as the Columbine is, it is not one 
of the best of plants for colour-grouping. 

Aster. — The Michaelmas Daisies are of great value 
for late blooming. They are at their best in September 
and October. Their compact habit and dense leafage 
make them attractive even before they come into bloom. 
There is a considerable difference in the height of the 
varieties, and this must be taken into account. (See 
Chapter II., Part III.) 

Boltonia asteroides is a free-blooming plant much 
resembling a tall Michaelmas Daisy, but of looser 
growth; it bears pink flowers very abundantly in 
October. For practical purposes it may be considered 
an Aster. 

Chrysanthemum. — The fine modern forms of the 
Moon Daisy, C. maximum, have the advantage of 
vigorous, compact growth and abundant and pro- 
longed blooming, but the flowers are white. They 
cannot be considered really important, yet may be 
kept in mind. Florists' Chrysanthemums are impor- 
tant, because they give a considerable range of colours, 
and may be shifted to the border from a reserve bed 
when they are showing for bloom. They could be 
planted near Delphiniums when these have gone over 
for the season, provided their colours harmonize 
with the neighbours of the Delphiniums. Here is 
another pitfall for the colour-grouper. 
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Delphiniums are indispensable. Although tall 
growers, they are not of spreading habit. The spires 
of blue in various shades are very effective. They are 
at their best in July, and although the flowering 
season can be prolonged by cutting back the first 
spikes as soon as they fade, no considerable effect must 
be expected after August. 

Eremurus. — These are stately plants, pushing up 
massive spikes of inflorescence six or eight feet high. 
Like Hollyhocks, they have a splendid effect when 
their tall columns rise towards the back, but the 
colours are less vivid. We have pale yellow, soft 
pink and white. 

Eryngium. — The Sea Hollies have curious metallic 
flowers, mostly in shades of blue. They are somewhat 
loose growers, flowering about mid-summer. 

Galega. — The Goat's rues are very vigorous, grow- 
ing four or five feet high and through. They bloom 
abundantly from mid-July, and last till October if the 
fading shoots are pruned out. The colours are not 
striking, however. The type is lilac ; it is pretty, but 
lacking brilliance. There is a white form. 

Helianthus— Most of the Sunflowers had better 
be eschewed, as too loose and ungainly ; moreover, 
as flowering mainly on tall stems a considerable height 
in the air. But the double yellow, multifloms plenus, 
is compact and flowers profusely in August. 

Hollyhock.— Very useful for making tall groups 
towards the back ; at its best in August. 

Kniphofia. — Excellent for making vivid displays 
of colour in September and onwards, but difficult to 
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blend with other plants. Florists' Chrysanthemums 
could be associated with them. 

Lilium. — Several of these are useful. The white, 
candidum, blends with the blue Delphiniums. 

Lupins. — The species Lupinus polyphyllus, which is 
of neat habit and bears blue flowers on tall stems in 
July, is useful. 

Lychnis. — The best species for the purpose is 
Chalcedonica, which has brilliant vermilion flowers 
on stems about two feet high in July. 

Montbretia.— Admirable plants for the front of the 
border, making neat bushes and bearing charming 
spikes of yellow, orange and red flowers in August. 

P^eony. — One of the greatest of border plants, the 
Paeony is not one of the easiest to utilize in colour- 
grouping, owing to its low spreading habit and early 
flowering. It is generally past its best at the end of 
July. 

Phlox. — One of the very best, owing to its neat habit, 
inconsiderable variation in height, brilliant flowers, 
diversity of colours and long season of bloom. 

Solid ago. — The Golden Rod is a tall graceful plant, 
with plumes of yellow flowers in September. 

Spiraea and Astilbe. — Valuable additions have been 
made to the Astilbes in the form of hybrids of neat 
habit and charming pink flowers. They are summer 
bloomers. 

The colour-grouper who works mainly with Anchusas, 
Asters, Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, Hollyhocks, 
Kniphofias, White Lilies, and Phloxes for the main 
body of large borders is the most likely to succeed. 
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A fine effect can be secured by forming a group of 
three kinds : blue Anchusa, salmon Phlox and 
Chrysanthemum maximum. This set would give a 
long display. 

White Lily, blue Delphinium and rose Hollyhock 
form another combination. The Hollyhocks would 
probably remain in beauty when the other two were 
past. These could be cut down when they became 
unsightly, and florists' Chrysanthemums set in front 
of them. 

A group of vermilion Kniphofia looks charming with a 
belt of good white florists' Chrysanthemums, such as 
Roi des Blancs, in front of it. 

A beautiful group can be formed with the lilac Galega, 
blue Anchusa, Dropmore variety, and salmon pink 
Phlox, Mrs. Oliver. 

Pillars of Roses which bloom long and late, such as 
the pink Lady Gay, and the crimson Excelsa, form a 
splendid background for the blue Anchusa and white 
Phlox. A strongly grown group of white Phlox 
Sylphide and a good plant of Perry's blue Anchusa 
look delightful in front of a pillar of Lady Gay. 

A pillar of the white, fleecy-looking, September- 
blooming plant Polygonum Baldschuanicum forms 
an admirable background for mauve or lavender 
Michaelmas Daisies. 

A group with Pseonies as its principal component 
should not be established next to a group the main 
feature of which is Delphiniums, because both plants 
would be past their best at the end of July, and for 
several weeks the border would have a large flowerless 
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gap. Groups respectively composed in the main of 
Phloxes and Michaelmas Daisies should intervene, 
so that there may be no considerable extent of border 
bare of bloom. 

The bulbs which are planted between the shrubs 
may be cleared of their foliage when it decays, covered 
with a few inches of soil and over-sown with hardy 
annuals in May. Such kinds as Lavatera (tall), 
Virginian Stock, Limnanthes, Linum, Viscaria, Lark- 
spur, Nemophila and Phacelia (dwarf) are free- 
flowering and gay. 

Half-hardy annuals and tubers raised in boxes may 
also be planted to succeed early blooming things. 
Nemesias and China Asters of the taller, more decorative 
kinds, Gladioli and Begonias may all be used. 

With the comparatively small plants near the front 
of the border large gaps are more easily avoided than 
at the back. Double white Arabises and mauve 
Aubrietias, Forget-me-nots and Primroses, will sup- 
plement the Tulips in spring. Later will come the 
Geums, Anthericums, Poppies (annual and perennial), 
Scabious, Gaillardias, Montbretias, Day Lilies, Berga- 
mot (Monarda), double Godetias and double Clarkia 
elegans, Evening Primroses, Verbena venosa, Gladiolus 
Brenchleyensis and Japanese Anemones. 

Beautiful groups can be made with lavender and 
mauve Phloxes and the low-growing mauve Verbena 
venosa. 

A plan well worth considering for giving brilliant 
and at the same time informal beauty to a large 
herbaceous border is to set at wide intervals standards 
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of free-blooming, long-lasting Roses on tall stems. 
These are totally different from the three feet standards 
often seen in villa gardens. They are five or six feet 
high, and form large, spreading heads, which are full 
of bloom for several weeks. Dorothy Perkins, Lady 
Gay, Alberic Barbier, Excelsa, Hiawatha, American 
Pillar, Blush Rambler and Dorothy Dennison are all 
suitable. The trees are somewhat dear, but a large 
number is not needed, and on no account should they 
be planted in a close row. When interspersed with 
Delphiniums, Hollyhocks and Eremurus, they look 
far better than in a stiff rank. 

There is yet another way of adding grace and beauty 
to a border of herbaceous perennials, and that is to 
work in here and there, on the same principle as the 
Roses are used, shrubs of slender or light habit, whether 
for foliage or bloom. The Brooms, the beautiful 
Tamarisk, called hispida cestivalis, and the Maples may 
be mentioned in this connection. The larger flowering 
shrubs, such as Weigelas, Viburnum, Spiraeas and 
Mock Orange, are hardly suitable for intermingling 
with herbaceous plants, but there is no reason why the 
smaller hardy perennials should not be used in front 
of a belt of shrubs. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Borders of Cherished Flowers. 

Colour-grouping will probaby remain the hobby of 
the few, and the majority of those who grow hardy 
perennials will fill their borders with plants for which 
they have a particular liking. Even these people, 
however, will do well to give some thought to 
arrangement. 

When the flower-lover frees himself from the restraint 
of colour-masses, he is apt to go to the other extreme, 
and put the plants in without consideration as to their 
habit and the colours of their flowers. It is thus that 
we get the hotch-potch borders, packed with bloom at 
one period and quite bare at another, which we often see. 

The truth is that many people make borders without 
having more than a vague knowledge of the plants that 
they put in. They may know Pseonies only from 
seeing huge blooms at a show, and quite fail to 
realize that the plants which bear these monstrous 
flowers grow in good soil four or five feet through for 
their yard or so of height in the course of two or three 
years. 

The most common cause of over-crowded borders 
is the natural and laudable desire to get the space 
covered with plants as quickly as possible. A group 
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of Pseonies is planted, its components say, two feet 
apart. Two feet from the nearest Paeony the first 
of a group of Phloxes is put. There may be no great 
harm done the first year, particularly if the season is 
hot and dry, because the plants do not make a great 
deal of growth, but in the second trouble comes. 
Paeony crowds Paeony. Phlox grows into Phlox. 
There is an ugly, lumpy conglomeration of foliage, 
with tangled masses of flowers. Paeony group becomes 
indistinguishable from Phlox group. 

It is partly with a view to discourage thick planting 
at the start of an herbaceous border that I laid stress 
in an earlier chapter on the value of bulbs and annuals. 
A planter who is going to put bulbs between his 
herbaceous plants generally plants wider at the 
outset than if no thought of inter-planting comes into 
his mind. He knows that the bulbs in spring and the 
annuals which follow them in summer will prevent the 
border looking bare in its early days. 

It would be very helpful to beginners if one could 
lay down some simple rule as to the distance apart 
to put plants ; for instance, if one could say that they 
should be planted as many feet apart as their average 
height. The different habit of the plants, and the 
extent to which their height varies in proportion to 
their breadth, precludes this. Take the Hollyhock 
and Chrysanthemum maximum as examples. The 
former makes very little lateral growth, but is very 
tall. The latter spreads many feet, but remains com- 
paratively dwarf. Again, if the components of a group 
of Eremurus were planted as far apart as they grow 
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high they would take up three times the room in the 
border which is necessary to their healthy growth. 

To be on the safe side there is really nothing for it 
but to make some such rule as that given in Chapter II., 
Part II., namely, to fix on a distance apart between 
groups, and also a distance for plants in the groups. 
As a rule the former should be a foot more than the 
latter. 

When, however, a small border is to be planted with 
specially-chosen things, and there is a desire to get in 
as many kinds as possible, the group system will 
perhaps be abandoned altogether, and individual plants 
used. There are amateurs whose tastes in herbaceous 
plants are catholic to a degree. They long to get in 
every species that they see in other gardens. Beau- 
tiful plants are noticed at the shows, seen in the 
nurseries, written about by flower-loving friends. 
How well one knows that feeling of seeing a beautiful 
hardy perennial for the first time, and realizing how 
great an ornament it would be to the border at home 
if only room could be found for it ! Temptation comes 
again and again. It is, of course, another argument 
in favour of thin planting at the outset. Build up the 
borders by degrees. Keep a piece of reserve ground 
to which to transfer the least admired of the earlier 
plantings when they have to make room for the new 
treasures. The hardy plantsman who is feeling his 
way is never safe unless he has spare ground. 

The more catholic the tastes of the flower-lover the 
more sternly he must fight against the temptation to 
plant freely of large things at the outset in order to 
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" fill up." These coarse plants have a way of becoming 
a permanent nuisance. The commoner Sunflowers, 
Michaelmas Daisies and Phloxes are great fillers, but 
they are also great robbers. They feed voraciously, 
and lead to the starvation of weaker things. They give, 
too, an amount of work in staking in summer and in 
disposing of the old stems in autumn out of all 
proportion to their worth. They form large, heavy 
rootstocks which are laborious and expensive to shift. 

It is by no means a bad plan to keep the front area 
— say three feet — of an herbaceous border entirely 
free from herbaceous plants (other than bulbs) for the 
first few years ; while, indeed, the flower-lover is 
learning his subjects. During the interregnum it 
can be kept beautiful with Aubrietias, Arabises, Forget- 
me-nots, Polyanthuses, Primroses and Wallflowers 
(in addition to the bulbs) in spring, and with annuals 
in summer. As knowledge of the plants grows this 
space can be gradually filled up. It may be interesting 
to name a few of the plants of special interest which 
are suitable for the front of a border, and new species 
or varieties of which crop up at frequent intervals. 

There is interest in the IncarvilleaSj which are 
comparatively new to cultivation. 

The Day Lilies (Hemerocallis) have been greatly 
strengthened during quite recent years by the intro- 
duction of beautiful hybrid forms. 

Immense interest has been added to the Primulas 
by the introduction of species and hybrids such as 
Bulleyana, Cockburniana, Beesiana, Winteri, pulveru- 
lenta, Unique and Lissadett Hybrid. These are useful 
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for cool places in the border, as well as for the rock 
garden. 

The Campanulas are worth watching, as new 
varieties come from time to time. 

Delphinium Blue Butterfly is a charming dwarf 
plant, suitable for culture either as an annual or a 
biennial. 

The Dimorphothecas have been made more interest- 
ing by the introduction of new species from South 
Africa. 

The Gaillardias form a warm and cheerful glow of 
colour. They bloom late and long. 

The Geums are brilliant in early summer, and Mrs. 
Bradshaw should be noted as a particularly fine variety. 

The Gerberas are beautiful South African plants, of 
which many brilliant hybrids are now available. They 
are not fully hardy. 

The Heucheras are very beautiful. They hold their 
foliage throughout the winter, and are not therefore 
truly herbaceous, but they are admirable plants for 
the front of a border. Brizoides is very charming, 
alike in foliage and bloom. 

Hunnemannia fumariaefolia is a beautiful plant, 
bushy in habit, and bearing a profusion of yellow flowers 
on stems about two feet high. 

The Inulas are handsome, and the dwarfer Lychnises 
are well worth inclusion. 

Meconopsis integrifolia is a lovely Poppywort in- 
troduced recently from China, with primrose-coloured 
flowers . Wallichii is also a grand plant, but being much 
taller is hardly suitable for the front of the border. 
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The Montbretias may be used near the front, as they 
do not generally grow more than two feet high. They 
are compact in habit. 

Myosotidium nobile is a charming Forget-me-not-like 
plant. 

The more compact of the Evening Primroses, such 
as Fraseri and fruticosa Youngii, are suitable. 

The species of Pentstemon are very pretty, and are 
admirably suited to the front of the border. They 
are considerably dwarfer than the large modern 
varieties. 

Polemonium Richardsoni makes a lovely mass of 
sky blue. 

The Potentillas are admirable, particularly formosa 
(nepalensis) and the modern forms of it, such as Gibson's 
Scarlet and Willmottii. 

The Trolliuses are suitable alike in height and habit, 
and there are some splendid modern varieties, such as 
Newry Giant and Orange Globe. 

Violas or Tufted Pansies are excellent, being close in 
habit and dense in bloom. 

With the foregoing, to which fuller reference is 
made in later chapters, and a selection of bulbs and 
annuals, the front of the border can be kept bright and 
interesting. These dwarfer plants for the front of the 
large border are also suitable for filling small beds, 
where the larger things like Phloxes and Delphiniums 
must be used sparingly. 



CHAPTER V. 

Bulbs in Herbaceous Borders. 

Bulbs are true herbaceous perennials, and conse- 
quently they have as sound a technical as they have 
practical right to inclusion in borders. 

The flower-lover who denies himself bulbs in his 
herbaceous borders because they are generally grown 
as a separate class has but a poor defence. One should 
press them into service for borders and rock gardens 
as well as for beds. It is questionable, indeed, if 
massing bulbs in beds is not the least defensible way of 
using them from the point of view of the private 
gardener. In the public parks it is a different thing. 

What are the principal objections to growing bulbs 
in herbaceous borders ? One of which much is some- 
times made is that bulbs impede the cultural routine 
necessary to keep an herbaceous border up to concert 
pitch. We are told that when the borders are full of 
bulbs they cannot be dug in autumn because of the 
deleterious effects of the disturbance on the bulbs, 
and that consequently they must be left untidy until 
the spring. There is nothing in this. No flower- 
lover need feel a single qualm in setting to work among 
his borders with spade or fork in the autumn. He 
may have his bulbs labelled or he may not. If they 
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are labelled the site which they occupy is clearly marked. 
If they are not the position is indicated within a little 
by the places of neighbouring plants. Or perhaps the 
plan suggested in a previous chapter, that of sprink- 
ling some fresh soil over the clumps of bulbs late in 
spring and sowing annuals over them is adopted. In 
this case the old twigs of the annuals will show exactly 
where the bulbs he. 

While saying so much for the comfort of those who 
are nervous about their bulbs, I do not admit that 
disturbance is necessarily injurious. The gardener who 
knows within a little the position of his clumps will 
heave them up in his digging with no more injury than 
the occasional slicing or spiking (according to whether 
spade or fork is used) of an odd bulb here and there. 
He will not scatter them but will keep them as a 
homogeneous clump, and replace them safely. 

It is possible to lift bulbs after flowering, and this 
course may commend itself to some gardeners. I 
have tried it and abandoned it, for the sufficient reason 
that it takes a great deal of time for no commensurate 
benefit. Bulbs should be planted largely in borders, 
for they are cheap as well as beautiful, and it is not to 
be expected that a flower-lover whose leisure was very 
limited would do this if the task of lifting and 
replanting all of them faced him at the end of spring. 

Let us suppose that there is a desire for hf ting . If it is 
done early, when the bloom is over but the foliage is 
green, the bulbs must be replanted at once, for if they 
were dried off the results would be unsatisfactory, if 
not absolutely disastrous. And replanting means 
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more time as well as reserve ground. Further, there 
is the shifting back from the reserve ground in autumn. 
If the lifting is done late, when the foliage has decayed, 
the bulbs must be dried off and then stored for the 
summer. In either case time and space are called for. 

We leave the bulbs in the ground, and we economize 
time and space. We do it too — and this after all is 
the crucial point — without any injury to the bulbs. 
The opportunity of the autumn digging can be taken 
to add fresh soil or manure. A handful of bone meal 
well stirred into the soil round each clump will be of 
great benefit. 

It is in spring, when the growths of the herbaceous 
plants are no more than spearing through, and with the 
exception of Pseonies are ineffective, that bulbs do 
most to justify their existence in the border. But 
there are kinds which bloom in summer, and prove 
well worthy of the space which they occupy, while 
others flower in autumn in sheltered places. 

The spring bulbs are brilliant and sparkling. When 
they are in full bloom a warm glow pervades the garden. 
The borders begin to show something of interest in 
February. March brings the early Daffodils, unless 
the season is backward. April and May are rich with 
Tulips. For three months at least there is bright and 
cheerful bloom where, without the bulbs, there would 
be few flowers. 

The front belt of the border, which it has been 
suggested should not be planted up with summer 
perennials in the early days of the enterprise, suggests 
itself at once as a suitable place for bulbs. But they 
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may also be planted between the larger plants behind. 
Here, as at the front there is bareness in spring. 

The Tulip is unquestionably the greatest of all the 
border bulbs, not merely because of its brilliance, 
although that is great, but because a selection of sorts 
can be made which will bloom for two months. The 
planter can begin with the best of the early single Dutch, 
such as White Swan (perhaps the best of all whites, 
although White Pottebakker, White Van Vondel and 
White Hawk are all good); Prince de Ligny, a fine 
yellow, as also are Ophir d'Or and Chrysolora ; Bacchus, 
a good dwarf red ; Dussart, an even finer red than 
Bacchus, with large, solid flowers of splendid colour; 
Vermilion Brilliant, a bright scarlet ; Thomas Moore, 
an orange, strong, distinct and good ; Couleur de 
Cardinal, beautiful violet red, one of the most exquisite, 
but not one of the cheapest ; Keizer's Kroon, very tall 
and large, striped red and yellow ; Hector, carmine, 
shaded plum, yellow edge ; Pink Beauty, pink with 
white flames, a flower of the most beautiful form ; 
Le Reve, lilac ; and Joost van Vondel, crimson with 
white flames. The pretty little soft pink variety 
Cottage Maid is also worth growing. A few of the early 
doubles should be added if possible, notably Salvator 
Rosa, rose ; Imperator Rubrorum, crimson ; Alba 
Regalis, white ; Tournesol, red and yellow ; Tournesol 
Yellow, pale yellow ; Safrano, saffron ; Reine des Roses, 
rose, semi-double ; Blanche Hative, white, semi- 
double ; Alba Maxima, cream ; and Princess Clotilde, 
cerise. 

These single and double early Tulips will be in full 
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beauty in April. In May will come the Cottage and 
Darwin Tulips, which have taller stems and larger 
flowers. Prominent among these are Gesneriana major 
and Gesneriana lutea, scarlet and yellow respectively ; 
Walter T. Ware, a splendid orange yellow ; Quaintness, 
bronze ; Sunset, apricot ; Velvet King, plum ; Erguste, 
or Rev. H. Ewbank, heliotrope ; Bronze Queen, light 
bronze ; Louis XIV., dark bronze ; Sensation, bronzy 
yellow ; Pride of Haarlem, a noble crimson ; Clara 
Butt, pink ; La Merveille, copper, very fragrant ; 
Loveliness, lilac-pink ; Maiden's Blush, white, rose 
edge ; and Summer Beauty, rose flake. 

Mid-June has arrived, as a rule, before these late- 
bloomers have ripened their foliage sufficiently for it 
to be removed without injury to the bulbs, and that 
is late for sowing annuals over them. But plants raised 
under glass in winter or early spring, and kept in boxes 
as reserve material, such as Salpiglossis, China Asters, 
Ten-Week Stocks, Petunias, Snapdragons and Pent- 
stemons, will do just as well. It is merely a question of 
management to obviate any bareness after the spring 
bulbs have done their season's duty. 

Daffodils will also prove their value in the herbaceous 
border. The flower-lover whose means are limited will 
perhaps restrict himself to cheap but good forms like 
Barrii Conspicuus, Sir Watkin, Horsefieldii, Victoria, 
Golden Bell, Minnie Hume, Cynosure, Rugulosus, 
Admiral Togo, Henry Irving, Golden Spur, andPoeticus. 
Those who wish to specialize a little, and are prepared 
to pay rather more for their bulbs, may choose from 
Weardale Perfection, Madame Plemp, Madame de 
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Graaff, King Alfred (scarce and dear), White Lady, 
Blackwell, Seagull, Homespun, Evangeline, Water- 
witch, Lady Margaret Boscawen, Bernardino, Chough, 
Incognito and the Poeticus varieties Ben Jonson, 
Herrick, and Virgil. 

The cheap scarlet summer-flowering Gladiolus 
Brenchleyensis is a grand plant for enlivening groups of 
late-blooming things. It might, for example, be 
planted among or near groups of the late-blooming 
Michaelmas Daisies, in order to prevent any suspicion 
of dulness among them in July. 

The graceful bulbous plant Galtonia (Hyacinthus) 
candicans with its large, white, cup-shaped flowers on 
stems two to three feet high, is beautiful for lightening 
heavy blocks about the middle of the border. 

English and Spanish Irises should be kept in mind, 
because they are cheap, have beautiful flowers, and 
bloom in early summer with the first of the Roses. 

Among Liliums the flower-lover must not only make 
use of candidum but also of the speciosum (lancifolium) 
varieties, Hansonii, pyrenaicum, chalcedonicum (Turk's 
cap), elegans and the brilliant variety atrosanguineum, 
pardalinum, umbellatum, and tigrinum and its forms, 
particularly splendens and Fortunei, which bloom 
later than candidum. Giganteum may be planted in 
cool spots. See Chapter VIII, Part III, Section A. 

The " Winter Gladiolus " (Schizostylis coccinea) is a 
grand autumn-blooming plant, which bears its spikes 
of crimson flowers on stems about eighteen inches 
high in autumn and winter. Sparaxis pulcherrima is 
another little-known but handsome bulbous plant. 
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For sheltered, sunny places few things could be found 
more beautiful than the Calochorti and the Nerines. 

In what has been said about planting bulbs in 
herbaceous borders the point of view of the annual 
digger has been taken, but as we have seen in Chapter 
I., Part II., there is a school of flower-lovers which 
prefers to put its work into the borders at the outset, 
and thereafter to leave them uncultivated. The 
members of this school plant bulbs freely, and having 
planted them leave them to grow and fade year by 
year as plants grow and fade in a state of nature. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Beautiful Backgrounds for Herbaceous 
Borders. 

It is only when shelter is imperatively called for that 
the coarser shrubs should be planted at the back of 
herbaceous borders ; where shelter is already provided 
by hedge, wall, trees, or adjacent shrubberies, border- 
beauty, and that alone, need be considered. Even 
where there is abundance of ground, fast-growing 
evergreens of no particular interest or beauty should 
be eschewed. In these days there is so much material 
of real distinctive charm that there is no justification 
for putting in commonplace things. 

The background of the herbaceous border may well 
engage the earnest attention of the flower-lover. On 
the way in which it is treated a great deal of the effect 
of the border will depend. Particularly is this likely 
to be the case when the border is viewed from a distance. 
The background should stand out clearly and boldly, 
arresting the look that is going to the distant landscape, 
and carrying the eye a secure prisoner to the border. 

There are good reasons for making the last fine of 
a large border a permanent object rather than letting 
it be composed of herbaceous materials, which rise 
and fall with the seasons. Particularly is this the case 
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when there is no feature of interest or beauty beyond. 
The taller herbaceous plants are late bloomers. They do 
not play any real part in the economy of border-beauty 
before July at the earliest. If, therefore, the flower- 
lover relies upon them, midsummer is near before 
the background is adequately furnished. Then when 
they slowly droop and wither in autumn they are apt 
by their prominence to become eyesores. More con- 
spicuous than the smaller plants near the front, they 
appear to be " an unconscionable time a-dying." 

Hollyhocks, Eremurus, and the taller Michaelmas 
Daisies are admirable plants for the borders, and there 
is no suggestion of omitting them. What is proposed 
is that they should not compose the very last line of a 
large border, but should do duty in front of it. 

Among the various ways of giving permanent interest 
to the back of a border is that of providing a connected 
line of Rose pillars — connected, that is, by rustic 
timbers or old tarred chain on which the shoots of the 
Roses may extend. The great advantage of this plan 
is that directly life begins to show in the border in 
spring the background is a solid and living entity. 
The pillars have become clothed with tender green from 
base to summit. The top timbers are lines of verdure, 
through which the grey bark shows. Before March 
is out, except in a very cold, late spring, the border 
has life and interest. 

It would be out of place to enter fully into the ques- 
tion of Rose culture on pillars in a work such as this ; 
moreover, it has been done fully already in the sister 
volume, " Roses and Rose Gardens." Suffice it 
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to say that there are now numerous beautiful Roses 
admirably adapted for the purpose, and that none 
are better- than Dorothy Perkins and Lady Gay, pinks ; 
Mrs. F. W. Flight, deep pink ; Excelsa, crimson ; 
Blush Rambler, blush ; American Pillar, rose and 
white ; Delight, pink and white ; and Philadelphia 
Rambler, crimson. But if the grower had fifty pillars, 
and wanted a separate variety for each, he could prob- 
ably get them. And in the second year at the latest, 
given good culture, he could expect to see his pillars 
covered. 

A corresponding, but slightly different plan, is to 
make a background with a hedge-fence of Sweetbriers. 
By a hedge-fence I mean an erection of palings or light 
poles interlaced with the branches of the Briers. 
There is no necessity to restrict it to the common Sweet- 
brier, pleasing and fragrant though that is, for there 
is now a beautiful array of glorified material in the 
Penzance hybrid Briers, such as Edith Bellenden, 
Meg Merrilees, Lucy Ashton, Rose Bradwardine, 
Anne of Geierstein and Lord Penzance. These bloom 
abundantly in early summer, and their colours are 
brilliant in the extreme. After flowering they make a 
good deal of growth, and also set a quantity of bright 
red hips. 

The Rose idea as a background may be modified 
in other ways. For instance, I have seen a background 
made of a pole fence covered with Rose sinica Anemone, 
which has the advantage of being nearly evergreen, 
and bears a profusion of white or pale pink flowers 
in early summer. In its flowering season this was 
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supreme in beauty, but the period of bloom was rather 
short, and on the whole I prefer connected pillars. 
These have the advantage, too, that they do not form 
a block ; free egress from the border can be gained at 
any desired point. 

There is perhaps no more graceful hedge-background 
for a border than the Tamarisk, and a special note 
should be made of it for gardens near the sea, where 
it grows with great vigour. No small advantage of 
the Tamarisk is that it is evergreen, and while the 
growth is dense it is still graceful ; there is nothing 
rank or coarse about it. 

Another way of imparting early life and colour 
to the back of a border is to plant a few ornamental 
flowering and foliage trees on standard stems ; likewise 
a few coloured Maples. Thorns, Laburnum and Crabs 
may be thought of as flowering trees. Prunus 
Pissardi is a cheap and useful dark-leaved tree. Pyrus 
Malus floribunda is a brilliant flowering apple. 

Grouped between these trees, or between and slightly 
in front of the Rose pillars, the taller herbaceous plants 
will have an effective setting. A group of Eremurus 
here, a cluster of Hollyhocks there, a block of glittering 
blue Delphiniums yonder, will be none the less effective 
because of the presence of permanent objects. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Propagating Herbaceous Plants. 

It was pointed out in an earlier chapter that a flower- 
lover who cared to put temporary crops on a part of 
his ground could gradually extend his herbaceous 
borders by propagating from his original plants when 
they had become sufficiently strong, thus forming a 
large flower garden at a very moderate cost. In any 
case a certain amount of propagation is likely to be 
called for. How is it best effected ? 

The simplest way of increasing all herbaceous 
perennials which have spreading, fibrous rootstocks 
is by division, either when they are at rest or just as 
they start growing in early spring. And this division 
is frequently good whether more plants are wanted or 
not, for it prevents the clumps from getting very large 
and weak. 

Division would appear to be a very easy process, 
and it is so with the majority of plants, for all that is 
needed is a smart stroke with a spade ; but there are 
cases in which the rootstocks are so thick and dense 
that something sharper is needed to cut through them. 
One finds a turf-cutter very useful. The thin, keen, 
crescent-shaped blade shears through a mass under 
hard pressure that a spade would not sever except 
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with repeated hard drives. When a spade is plunged 
down on to a large, thick clump time after time it 
not infrequently happens that the mass is badly 
lacerated. This does not happen with the turf -cutter. 
Rather than hack repeatedly with a spade the flower- 
lover had better bring a hatchet or chopper into play. 

It is in the case of plants with very thick roots com- 
pacted into a dense mass, such as Peonies, that divi- 
sion is difficult. Here the hatchet is much better than 
the spade. The blade can be brought exactly on the 
same spot stroke after stroke, and a perfectly clean cut 
is made. The Paeony is not mentioned, however, as 
a subject that is benefited by frequent division \ 
the contrary is the case. But there are times when 
propagation is called for. 

The Phlox has fine roots, and the only difficulty in 
the way of prompt and speedy division is that the root- 
stocks are apt to become very thick. Steady pressure 
with the turf-cutter will separate them readily. 

The Perennial Aster is one of the easiest to divide, 
because the roots are thin and the rootstocks shallow. 
Here the spade is quite suitable, and one stroke gener- 
ally suffices. The same remark applies to Boltonia 
asteroides. The Asters are also propagated by cuttings. 

The Delphinium does not form thick, heavy masses 
like the Paeony, nevertheless it is not an easy subject 
to divide, because the roots are a congeries of twisted 
fangs. In propagating, the operator must take note 
of the growing crowns, and preserve one at least with 
each cluster of roots. 

The Aquilegia is difficult to divide, but it comes so 
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readily from seed that division is only called for in 
order to perpetuate or increase some particular variety. 

The Pyrethrum is easy to propagate by division, 
in spite of the fact that the rootstocks are very thick, 
because the roots are extremely fine. The masses 
can be cut readily with the spade or turf-cutter. 

The Helianthuses (Sunflowers) make rather tough 
masses, and in some cases the hatchet may prove 
useful. 

The beautiful blue Anchusa presents a problem, for 
the rootstock consists of nothing more than a few 
Horseradish -like taps. Division of the rootstock 
would be of little use, indeed, there may be only one 
fang ; and the best plan is to cut a root into bits and 
lay them in sandy soil. Most of the pieces will push 
fibres and form plants. 

The Eremurus has a peculiarly formed and very 
brittle rootstock, which the amateur would be well 
advised to leave alone after planting. Florists who 
have to lift the roots for sale do so in autumn, and 
handle them carefully. Those who wish to raise 
Eremurus should do so by means of seed. 

The Japanese Anemones make straggling, open, 
light rootstocks, which can be divided when necessary 
with little trouble. 

The Campanulas are best raised from seed, but 
division is practicable. 

The great Ox-eye and Moon Daisies (Chrysanthe- 
mum) may be divided. 

The Doronicums make light, shallow rootstocks, 
and can be cut up easily when they begin to grow. 
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The Gaillardias are perhaps best increased by cuttings 
in autumn, the Geums by division. 

The Hellebores (Christmas Roses) are best treated 
like Pseonies, that is, left alone except in an emergency, 
and then divided ; but when propagation is called for 
it should be done in late summer, not in spring. 

The beautiful Hemerocallis (Day Lily) divides 
readily, in common with other semi-bulbous plants, 
like Anthericums and Montbretias. 

The Heucheras make dense masses both of root and 
foliage. They may be cut up if desired. 

The Hollyhock is propagated quite easily by various 
methods, such as potting small divisions in autumn 
and planting them in spring, and grafting ; but trouble 
from the fungoid disease peculiar to this fine old 
plant has led growers to rely on seedlings, which come 
readily from seed sown in early summer, and may be 
planted out in early autumn ; although a few should 
be wintered in pots in a frame if room can be found, 
and planted in spring. 

The rhizome-rooted Irises are propagated by division, 
and this is best done in spring. 

The Pentstemons and Snapdragons come readily 
from seed sown in a cool place in autumn or in heat 
at mid- winter, and planted out in spring. Any special 
varieties of either plant may be perpetuated by cuttings 
in a frame in autumn. 

Most of the other popular perennials are best propa- 
gated by division just when they are starting to grow. 

The extent to which division should be carried 
depends to some extent on the plant, but mainly on 
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the soil. In heavy, moist soil all herbaceous plants 
extend much more rapidly than in light, dry soil. In 
a sense this is to the benefit of the heavy-soilramateur ; 
he gets larger clumps than the light soil grower, and 
he gets them sooner. His bold masses of bloom are 
a great feature of his garden in summer. But indubit- 
ably he has more work to do. He has to divide more 
frequently, unless, indeed, he is prepared to let the 
rampant plants grow at their own sweet will. 

In rich, deep, fertile, moist soils the flower-lover 
may expect to have a certain amount of division to 
do every year. It may not apply to everything in 
the border, probably it will not ; but generally there 
will be something that calls for attention. One finds 
that the strong growers like Asters and Phloxes not 
only extend rapidly as to the clumps, but also throw 
out a number of individual shoots, which come up 
a foot or more from the old stools. This sort of thing 
must be watched, or weak but possibly beautiful and 
cherished plants will be encroached upon and injured. 

In these fertile soils the clumps may spread from 
small pieces to clumps a foot square in one season. 
Now a clump of this size will make a very large mass 
of foliage and bloom. I do not say that it would be 
too large if it stopped there, but as the foot-square 
clump speedily grows much larger we find that the 
masses become too thick. It is wise, therefore, to 
divide the clumps. And when dividing it will be a good 
plan to trim off some of the soil underneath if, as is 
likely, it clings to the roots in the form of a thick cake. 
The turf-cutter is very handy for this purpose. As 
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soon as the clump has been lifted the cutter can be 
run round it in order to slice off the cakes of soil. This 
is more particularly advisable where the divisions 
are to be moved to a distance, as by reducing their 
bulk and weight time and labour are saved. 

The amateur who is in his early years as a grower of 
herbaceous plants will naturally wonder whether 
trimming and dividing with a sharp tool will not be 
injurious to a living plant, more especially if it is 
starting active growth. Roots will be cut, growing 
shoots may be severed. There will be no injury, there 
will be nothing but benefit. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Cultural Routine in the Herbaceous Border. 

It is one of the delights of the herbaceous border that 
at almost every season of the year there is interest 
either in the form of some cultural operation which 
is called for, or in some plant which is at an interesting 
phase. Those who possess the true gardening spirit 
will find as much interest in the former as in the 
latter. They will enjoy the culture of the plants as 
much as they will enjoy the plants themselves. For 
gardening is not restricted to gazing admiringly at 
beautiful flowers ; it plays the larger part of bringing 
those flowers into existence. 

An herbaceous border is not an unchangeable 
institution. It is not something the making of which 
is to be got over as quickly as possible, and which 
is to be regarded as sacrosanct directly it is made. 
On the contrary, it is to be looked upon as subject to 
the same rules as commerce and politics. It is to be 
kept under constant observation, to be developed and 
improved by unceasing watchfulness and care, to be 
altered as new ideas and new material come. And 
like commerce and politics, it will grow the more in- 
teresting the greater the amount of personal attention 
that is devoted to it. A busy man may enter on the 
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task of overhauling an herbaceous border for the first 
time with a certain amount of reluctance, apprehensive 
that he is going to receive but a small return for the 
precious hours of leisure which he devotes to it ; he will 
never, however, consider it with so poor a spirit after- 
wards. On the contrary, he will find himself drawn 
to it by a strong influence. 

The first essential to the proper management and full 
enjoyment of an herbaceous border is that it shall be 
made on an intelligible plan and be readily accessible. 
Indiscriminate planting — mere " filling-up," so to say, 
with whatever material comes to hand — is bound to 
be unsatisfactory. As a general idea on which to start, 
one may work in three areas : back, middle and front. 
It is not suggested that a border twelve feet wide 
should be divided into three widths of four feet each, and 
that plants of four to six feet high should be put at 
the back, plants of two to four feet in the middle, and 
plants of six inches to two feet at the front. But for 
practical purposes one may very well consider a border 
from three points of view : background, main bulk, 
front. At the back will come the Rose pillars, the 
Hollyhocks, the Helianthuses, the Delphiniums and 
the Penzance Briers ; the middle area will contain the 
Phloxes, the Anchusas, the Paeonies, the Eryngiums, 
the Rudbeckias, the Moon Daisies and other things, 
interspersed with fighter plants such as Lilies, 
Eremurus, Lupins, Hyacinthus candicans and Spiraea ; 
and broken with tall standard Roses. At the front will 
come the smaller bulbs, Irises, smaller Campanulas, 
Sweet Williams, Wallflowers, Primroses, Evening 
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Primroses, Snapdragons, Pentstemons, Day Lilies, 
Achilleas and Montbretias. The planter does not 
bind himself to a stiff system of planting ; he does not 
aim at a regular gradation. By planting slender, 
tallish plants among thicker, dwarfer ones he avoids 
stiffness. The idea of areas is not intended to tie his 
hands to a strictly graduated system, but merely 
to serve as a general guide. 

In a previous chapter I have pointed out that it is 
better to plant groups of each kind than to dot single 
plants about. This is more particularly the case in 
the main or central area. If the planter sets his 
principal things here in triangular groups of three, 
with a clear space between each pair of groups, he will 
find that he not only gets a better effect when the plants 
are in bloom than with a mixture of single plants, 
but that he can carry on his cultural operations more 
easily. He has ready access to each group. At plant- 
ing time the provision seems miserably inadequate, 
but after a year's growth the aspect of affairs is totally 
different, and when the flower-lover goes among his 
plants at mid-spring he sees that so far from the border 
being bare it will become crowded unless he guards 
against such a contingency. 

Considering that the border has been planted, let 
us glance at the routine work which is called for in 
order to keep it satisfactory. We may begin with spring. 

A spring morning in the herbaceous border should 
be a thoroughly enjoyable experience, and various 
tasks will be found, some large, others small. 

Assuming that the decaying growths were cut away 
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in autumn, and burnt, there will not be a great deal 
of clearance work. It was advised that the stems be 
cut low, so that long, dry, brown stumps should not 
show in spring. A thoughtless worker will sever the 
stems a foot or more above the ground in autumn, 
and the stumps will be no eyesore at the time, because 
they are green, but when they have turned brown they 
will be ugly until late in spring, when the fresh growth 
has extended sufficiently to hide them. 

Such division and propagation as are called for must 
be done. This subject was dealt with in Chapter VII. 

The lifting of clumps affords a good opportunity 
for digging, and for manuring when necessary. A 
supply of manure should be wheeled near during 
frosty weather in winter, so that it may be in readiness 
when wanted. The grower who has a deep, heavy, 
moist soil will be well advised to manure sparingly, 
especially for Michaelmas Daisies, Phloxes, Paeonies and 
Sunflowers. These strong, gross plants are apt to 
extend too rapidly when manure is used freely. It 
is true that Michaelmas Daisies, Phloxes and Sunflowers 
all tend to impoverish the soil, but if the soil is well dug 
at the time they are divided a very small quantity of 
manure will suffice. 

The interested herbaceous gardener makes notes of 
his borders during the growing season, so that when 
spring comes he may have data which will guide him 
in making improvements. He will have notes of 
positions which are to be altered, groups to be done 
away with, and fresh plants to be put in. Spring is 
the period for these changes to be made. 
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The necessity for labels can be obviated to a con- 
siderable extent by marking the positions of the prin- 
cipal groups on a plan ; nevertheless a certain amount 
of labelling will probably be called for, and the spring 
overhaul provides an opportunity for renewing any 
impaired tallies. 

All refuse should be removed from the border, 
fresh stakes or ligatures put to trees where necessary, 
and the ground left neat and clean. 

Where there is a grass path between two herbaceous 
borders the turf should be considered as a part of the 
scheme and receive proper treatment. The soil should 
be thrown back from the grass edges, and the verge 
clipped, after the turf has been rolled and mown (if 
not planted with bulbs), with a pair of shears. With 
this treatment of both borders and grass a good start 
will be made. 

A little later in spring some of the bulbs will be 
going out of bloom. They should be given every 
chance of showing the best that is in them, but once 
faded, the flowers should be removed promptly. 
Primroses and Wallflowers will go on till June, by 
which time the foliage of the earlier bulbs will be ripe. 
This is the period for another clearance. The Wall- 
flowers may be pulled up and thrown away, together 
with the foliage of the bulbs. But the Primroses may 
be picked over and left to bloom again. 

Trolliuses, Doronicums, early Flag Irises and Pyre- 
thrums will be in full bloom in May. The first two 
do not last very long, and the Trolhus is an untidy plant, 
scattering its petals broadcast ; the stems of both 
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should be cut away promptly when the flowers fade. 
The Pyrethrums will bloom again if the old stems are 
removed. 

Before the end of June the Columbines will be in 
full beauty, the Paeonies will be showing their fat buds, 
and the latest flag Irises will be pushing up their flower 
stems. The Columbines are not ungainly, and even 
when the bloom is over they are ornamental rather than 
otherwise. The Paeonies spread rapidly when in full 
growth, and some curb may be required. A piece of 
stout string passed round the middle will be less 
unsightly than stakes, and will probably serve the 
purpose. The Irises are, of course, evergreen and 
compact, and will only need the removal of the flower 
stems as they fade. 

The principal occupants of the border will expand 
fully in July. With this development comes the 
necessity for staking, which cannot be disposed of in 
one operation, owing to the different stages of the 
plants. A supply of stakes should be prepared in 
winter, and it will be convenient if they are of different 
lengths from three feet to six. They may be round 
or square, about an inch thick, but square stakes 
painted green are the best. If pointed at the base 
and tarred they can be driven in easily and will last 
two seasons or more. In some cases one stake will 
hold a plant if one piece of thick string or thin cord 
is passed round the whole half a yard above the ground 
and another piece two feet higher up ; in other cases 
two or even three stakes may be called for ; the grower 
must be guided by the habit and weight of the 
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plants. A tall Michaelmas Daisy is a totally different 
proposition from a mass of Goat's Rue, which is very 
broad, dense and heavy. On the other hand, certain 
plants which hold themselves pretty stiffly, like Moon 
Daisies, will need no staking. Delphiniums will 
probably require no more than a piece of cord. Phloxes 
nothing. Bunching should be avoided in all cases. 

It is from mid-July onward that the greatest watch- 
fulness is required to see that the plants do not en- 
croach on each other. It is not merely a question of 
the beauty of the border being impaired by crowding, 
but of small plants being smothered. 

Remember that even in July planting may be done 
to fill up gaps, if a reserve has been provided of Snap- 
dragons, Pentstemons, Tobacco plants (Nicoiiana) 
and various half-hardy annuals, such as China Asters, 
Salpiglossis, Zinnias and Marigolds. 

Before July is out the Pseonies and Delphiniums 
are likely to fade, and the flower-stems should be 
removed. The Phloxes will, however, be coming into 
full beauty, and will more than compensate for the 
passing of the early flowers. The Standard Roses of 
varieties like Dorothy Perkins planted at intervals 
along the border as advised in a previous chapter will 
be in glorious bloom from the middle of July. Then 
the Hollyhocks and the Eremurus will come in. 

The splendid blue Anchusas (Dropmore variety, 
Perry's variety and Lissadell variety) will be as good 
in August as they were earlier. The Moon Daisies 
will be at their best in August. The Goat's Rues should 
last that month out if the fading flowers are cut off 
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and the staking is adequate, as these practices lead 
to fresh growth coming up from the base unless the 
season is very dry. But when these plants are really 
over it is often wise to cut them to the ground in order 
to make room for something else, because they take up 
a great deal of room. 

Gladiolus Brenchleyensis will be brilliant from mid- 
July and the glorious hybrid Gladioli will come in 
August. 

The great plants of September will be the later 
Phloxes, the earlier Michaelmas Daisies, the Sun- 
flowers, the Moon Daisies, the Kniphofias and the 
Golden Rod. And these will last into October, when 
the later Michaelmas Daisies will be the glory of 
the garden. 

Those who grow a reserve of florists' Chrysanthe- 
mums to maintain colour-grouping may transfer them 
to the borders in August or September, when the 
buds show. 

By these stages the flower-lover comes to the 
autumn, when, however intelligent his planting may 
have been, the border droops. If he has blocks of 
Michaelmas Daisies here and there he will not leave 
the border entirely bare if he proceeds forthwith to 
cut down the bulk of the plants which have gone out 
of bloom and the foliage of which is withering. There 
is often hesitation to do this cutting, for it bespeaks 
the dull and flowerless winter ; but what is the alterna- 
tive ? It is to leave the border a tangled, drooping, 
melancholy wreck while the damp days of autumn 
steal on, with the ground weedy, leaf-strewn and 
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sodden. It is well to face the inevitable. Cut and 
burn the decaying foliage, while it is dry. Dig the 
border over with a fork, if it is not occupied by dwarfer 
plants, leaving the soil lumpy. Plant bulbs, Prim- 
roses, Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells and Wall- 
flowers. So the years are linked together, and growing 
despondency is dissipated by the hopefulness that 
springs from timely preparation for the future. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Enemies of Herbaceous Plants. 

Most of our great perennials are as healthy as they 
are hardy. So tough are they of constitution, so 
vigorous is their growth, that no enemy seems able to 
get the upper hand of them. Speaking broadly, the 
grower of border perennials has a comfortable time. 
His favourites are not harassed like those of the 
Rosarian and the Sweet Pea lover. 

It is only in the spring that most of the perennials 
are susceptible to attack. They are the most vulner- 
able when the young shoots first appear. At that 
stage slugs and snails have an opportunity of making 
themselves obnoxious to the gardener. Even then, 
big, strong things like Michaelmas Daisies, Paeonies, 
Delphiniums and Phloxes are not much hurt. Choice 
plants with fewer and weaker shoots, or with very 
succulent growths, may suffer, however, and must be 
guarded, or — offence taking the place of defence — the 
slugs assailed at night with dry, fresh-slacked lime. 

The Eremurus may suffer severely from slugs, and 
some growers take the precaution of setting a zinc 
collar with a serrated edge round each crown. 

This device may be resorted to with any cherished 
plants which slugs assail, but the grower should never 
rest satisfied with protection if they are very numerous ; 
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he should make an organized attack on them, either by 
repeated dustings with powdered lime as aforesaid, 
or by giving soakings a few evenings in succession 
with water in which a lump of lime has stood for 
several hours. A little pile of bran covered with a 
Lettuce leaf, or a small heap of fresh brewer's grains, 
forms a strong attraction for slugs, and these substances 
may be used as baits. Hand picking may also be 
resorted to, and the slugs dropped into a vessel of brine. 

When the plants are in full growth the slug nuisance 
abates, although it may show itself in exasperating 
ways at times ; for instance, in the season of flag 
Irises by bringing down a tall flower stem just as the 
blooms are beginning to open. These mishaps teach 
the flower-lover how desirable it is to do more than 
defend particular plants from slugs, and that the 
best plan of campaign is an organized system of attack. 

The worst foes of plants are the insidious fungous 
diseases. Even the slug, destructive though he is, 
causes less consternation than powdery or blotchy 
murrains which seize upon plants, often quite suddenly, 
and cripple their growth, or even kill them. The 
Chrysanthemum grower, the Carnation grower, the 
Sweet Pea grower, the fruit grower, the vegetable 
grower, all know these disfiguring and dangerous 
diseases. Experience has shown how seriously they 
may interfere with the enjoyment of gardening and the 
success of the crops. 

The great majority of the hardy herbaceous peren- 
nials are entirely free from them, but a few important 
plants are liable to attack under certain conditions. 



A BRIGHT CORNER • IN EARLY JUNE— PEONIES, POPPIES, 

AQUILEGIAS (MUNSTEAD WHITE) WITH LEMON COLOURED 

IRIS AND SPIKES OF THERMOPSIS IN THE BACKGROUND. 

Painted by Geo. Soper. 
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The Phlox is one. Generally quite healthy, it 
succumbs on occasion to the attack of a fungus. There 
can be little doubt that the real cause is softness of 
growth brought about by wet soil and a damp atmos- 
phere. I have had proof of this in the same set of 
plants. Grown in a damp garden they were diseased ; 
shifted to a drier one they were healthy. I do not 
suggest that Phloxes like dry soil. I have said in 
another chapter that with the dense mat of fibrous 
roots which they form they are benefited by a good 
deal of water. But surface water passing through the 
soil by natural drainage, and water held in a stagnant 
state near the roots owing to want of drainage, are two 
totally different things. Again, the air of one garden 
may be fresh and buoyant — what the health-seeker 
would call bracing — and the air of another close and 
relaxing. In the former the foliage of plants will be 
harder than in the latter, and as a consequence they will 
suffer less from fungi. 

It is a little exasperating that this danger of fungous 
diseases should hang over the damp garden, for it 
is precisely in these places that one gets the most 
luxuriant masses. The moisture favours growth. 
One sees this in the homely Potato. The moister the 
garden the more luxuriant the haulm, but alas, it is 
also soft and flabby, with the result that the fungus 
makes it a ready prey. Phloxes also grow luxuriantly 
in damp gardens, but, like Potatoes, they are 
predisposed to attack. 

The Phlox-lover who has a heavy, damp soil and a 
moist climate will naturally want to know whether 
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he cannot have all the benefit of the moisture in the 
form of vigorous growth and abundance of bloom, 
without its drawbacks in the form of disease. He will 
ask whether there are no variations of culture, no 
methods of protective treatment, which may be 
resorted to. So far as culture is concerned, drainage 
may be mentioned. Then there is manuring. It is 
wise to abstain from heavy applications of yard 
manure, and to use hardening substances such as phos- 
phatic fertilizers. If superphosphate and bone meal 
or bone flour are mixed together, the superphosphate 
in the proportion of three to two of either of the bone 
preparations, and the mixture is spread on at the rate 
of a handful to the square yard, and turned in when 
the border is dug in spring, the plants will be 
invigorated. If the border is dug in autumn a quarter 
of a pound each of kainit and basic slag per square yard 
may be dug in. Both are cheap and good, and being 
slower in their action than the others are more suitable 
for autumn use. 

Lime may also be used with advantage. It could 
be spread on at the rate of a pound per square yard 
in spring and dug in. The advantages of lime are 
more marked on manured than on unmanured soil. 
Where a border had been manured with yard dung 
in previous years a coat of lime could be given with 
particular advantage. 

If any disease should show in the Phloxes in spite 
of the revised treatment, it is not likely to be so viru- 
lent, and there will be a better chance of combating 
it by means of syringing. 
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There are two great fungicides in use nowadays, one 
being Bordeaux Mixture and the other Liver of Sulphur. 
Either may be tried. The former is made by dis- 
solving half a pound of bluestone (sulphate of copper) 
in three-and-a-half gallons of water in a wooden vessel, 
and adding five ounces of freshly slacked grey lime. 
It is really best to make a solution of each in a small 
quantity of water, and then pour the two together 
in the full quantity of water. The latter is prepared 
by dissolving an ounce of liver of sulphur (sulphide 
of potassium) in two-and-a-half gallons of water. 

The finer the spray which is put on the better, 
particularly in the case of the Bordeaux mixture ; 
for this it is essential to use a sprayer that will put the 
liquid on in a mist-like state. A syringe rose will 
suffice with the fiver of sulphur, but the coarser the 
spray the more liquid that is used and the greater the 
hability for it to run off the plants. 

Whatever is used should be put on at the first trace 
of attack ; indeed, it is not amiss to use the spray as 
a preventive, for the cost is small, and in any case the 
application will do no harm. 

The Hollyhock is even more susceptible than the 
Phlox, and the fungus which strikes it often spreads 
with great rapidity. There was a time when Holly- 
hock growers despaired of ever having good plants 
again, for the murrain spread from garden to garden, 
and destroyed the whole of the plants. In recent 
years the disease has abated its virulence, and once 
more the stately old Hollyhock is seen in our gardens. 
This better state of affairs is perhaps due in part to 
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the greater proportion of seedling plants which are 
grown nowadays. Propagation by seed has one 
disadvantage — the grower cannot rely on a particular 
colour, but as Hollyhocks are not often used as com- 
ponents of colour groups in the border, that is not vital. 

Probably the same conditions as those which 
favour the spread of fungus in Phloxes encourage the 
Hollyhock disease ; but it is more liable to appear on 
light, dry ground than the Phlox enemy ; indeed, the 
grower can never feel quite safe. The disease generally 
appears in the form of yellowish or light brown blotches 
on the lower leaves, and then spreads upwards. 

In view of the prevalence of Hollyhock disease, 
those who love the flower should consider preventive 
spraying with a fungicide as an annual item in the 
culture. If the plants are sprayed with Bordeaux 
mixture once or twice in early summer they are more 
liable to keep healthy than if left unprotected. 

It is against Hollyhocks that they are generally put 
at the back of the border, where they are crowded 
amid a huddle of other plants ; the air around them is 
damp and close, and this favours the murrain. If 
the plants are grown in a position where the air can 
circulate freely around them they are more likely to 
keep healthy. 

The white Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum) is subject 
to a dangerous fungus, and it is generally worse in the 
rich soil of a liberally treated herbaceous border than 
in the poorer ground by the cottage or farm path. 
The Lily site should not be heavily manured, but sand 
should be used freely. Crushed oyster shell is also a 




WHERE THE HOURS STEAL BY AMID THE WHITE LILIES. 
Bower and Sundial in a Hampshire Villa Garden. 
See Chapter VIII. , Part III., Section A. 
Photo, by F. Mason Good. 
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good substance, and enough may be employed to make 
the soil thoroughly friable. The addition of some dry 
cow manure and a little bone meal will do good. If 
existing clumps become attacked it will be wise to make 
fresh ones. The old bulbs might be transferred to the 
new site after being shaken up in sulphur, but inasmuch 
as the white Lily is very cheap it would be prudent 
to start with a new stock. The bulbs ought to be 
planted quite early in the autumn. 

Tulips are sometimes attacked by a fungoid disease, 
which does great injury, but it can generally be traced 
to excessive damp. Drainage, dry cow manure, bone 
meal and abundance of sand will keep it at bay. 

Garden-lovers often see clusters of froth on the 
shoots of their plants — as also on Privet hedges — in 
summer. If they overcome the first natural feeling 
of repulsion, and remove the froth, they find a small 
greenish insect with a strong, aggressive head. This 
is often spoken of as the froghopper, but sometimes as 
the cuckoo-spit. It extracts a great deal of sap from 
plants, partly for its own sustenance, partly for 
forming the froth, which is intended to serve as a pro- 
tection. The extraction of sap is injurious, and might 
do considerable harm to a weak plant. In any case 
it is unsightly. The gardener who does not mind 
the slightly, but not seriously disagreeable operation 
of drawing his fingers over the froth can soon clear 
off a good many of the masses and at the same time 
destroy the insects beneath by pressure. 

There are various root enemies of plants, but they 
do not do serious injury to the bulk of herbaceous 
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perennials when the plants are well grown. Every 
now and then a particular plant is injured by wireworm, 
by snake millipedes, by ants, by cockchafer grubs, 
or by leather jackets. The wireworm and the leather- 
jacket are the most dangerous in the case of succulent- 
rooted plants such as Carnations. They are not 
injurious to the majority of herbaceous plants, the 
roots of which are abundant and mainly fibrous, or, 
where not fibrous, but fang-like, as in the case of 
Pseonies, are very thick and tough. On the other 
hand, they are liable to attack bulbs and corms, and 
have a particular fondness for Gladioli . If either enemy 
prove seriously troublesome, impale baits of Potato, 
Carrot or Mangel on skewers, insert them near the 
susceptible plants, and withdraw them for examination 
every day. 

The snake millipedes — many-legged, slow-moving 
creatures an inch or more long — are best trapped by 
laying down pieces of Cabbage leaf near plants which 
the millipedes are found to infest. If these " traps " 
are examined frequently a good many of the pests 
can be got rid of. 

Ants are not, as a rule, directly injurious to plants, 
but they foster aphides, which are. Gardeners who 
find an ants' nest near the roots of a plant, and discover 
that the plant has been injured, are apt to conclude 
that the mischief has been done directly by the ants, 
whereas in most cases it is probable that aphides are 
the guilty party. The aphides may, and probably 
have, been nursed by the ants, which love the sweet 
•excreta of the aphides. One might say that by re- 
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during the ants good will be done, because the aphides 
will not be fostered, and carried from place to place, as 
ants certainly do carry them. But after several years' 
experience in a garden greatly infested with ants I 
have come to the conclusion that one can afford to 
ignore them. 

The cockchafer grub is a powerful fellow, but rarely 
present in large numbers. One is turned up occa- 
sionally from a rootstock during digging, but it is 
unusual to find many. Such as are dislodged may be 
destroyed. But it would be waste of time to set out 
on a prolonged hunt for them. The same may be said 
with respect to the cocoons and chrysalids of caterpillars 
and moths. 

With respect to aphides, by which I mean green and 
other small flies that cluster on the plants, they are 
certainly harmful to a serious degree in cases where 
they concentrate on a valuable plant. The Rose- 
grower is greatly worried by them. I do not think that 
they are serious so far as the rank and file of herbaceous 
plants are concerned, and I should only tackle them 
in earnest where I saw that they were congregating 
on a cherished plant. In such a case I should syringe 
vigorously with hot water, or dust with tobacco 
powder, or soak a handful of quassia chips in a gallon 
of water for a few hours and syringe with the bitter 
liquid. 



CHAPTER X. 

Carpeting Herbaceous Borders. 

Bare soil does not offend the eye of the gardener, but 
it may do that of the flower-lover. The inference is 
that flower-lovers are not always gardeners, and it is 
just. Many people grow plants merely for their own 
sakes, and do not consider them as items in a scheme 
of gardening. 

The gardener looks on soil as an important unit 
in his operations. He considers it as carefully as he 
considers his plants. Often he is as much interested 
in it as in the plants. This at once creates a definite 
point of view. A person who is interested in the soil 
will never be offended by seeing it, as long as it is 
free from weeds. 

There are many cases in which the early lessons of 
a gardener are on soil management. He is told that 
the proper manipulation of the soil is the basis of all 
successes in gardening, and he is taught how to deal 
with it. Such a person is likely to grow up with a 
permanent interest in soil. Contrast his case with 
that of an amateur gardener who has had no early 
soil-training. The latter will not have the intimate 
soil-sympathy. The less he sees of the soil the better 
pleased he will be. We thus see that there may be two 
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classes, both devoted flower-lovers, but with different 
points of view as regards the soil. 

It will not occur to a gardener who has had the early 
soil-training that there is any particular advantage: 
in carpeting a border. He will enjoy seeing the rich 
brown earth between his plants. He will find pleasure 
in the operation of hoeing. Certainly it will never 
occur to him that the sight of bare earth is a reflection 
on his skill, always provided that it be clean. On the 
other hand, there are flower-lovers who will not feel 
satisfied with their work unless the ground is covered 
with plants. 

Carpeting borders means covering the greater part 
of the surface with low-growing plants. It means 
reducing the amount of exposed earth to a minimum. 

It may be acknowledged at once that carpeting is an 
approach to nature. Bare soil forms no part of nature ? s 
economy. She makes haste to cover every little bit 
of it. Many of the plants which she uses are plants 
that we should call weeds, but others are good enough 
for. the garden. 

Those flower-lovers who set out to bring their garden- 
ing operations into as close a conformity with Nature 
as possible are quite justified in resorting to the use of 
carpeting plants. To be consistent, indeed, they can 
hardly do other. One cannot say, however, that 
carpeting is ideal from the point of view of the larger 
plants. The more carpeting the less culture. The 
carpeter is hardly likely to ally himself with those who 
practise annual digging and division of certain kinds ; 
the latter, however, get the finest groups of colour. 
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There are many plants which their habit, and in 
some measure their bloom, render particularly suitable 
for carpeting. There are none better than the Rock 
Cresses. Low, dense growers, evergreen, profuse in 
blossoming, lasting a long time in beauty, they are 
admirably adapted for the purpose. The flower-lover 
who does not care to carpet the main area of his 
borders is quite likely to use the best of the Aubrietias 
at the front, where broad patches of them will very 
likely start on their active career of growing and 
flowering — they do both together, and the new shoots 
break into bloom almost as fast as they form — in March, 
and continue it until July. 

In common with most other important genera of 
hardy plants, dwarf and tall, the Aubrietias have been 
greatly improved by florists during recent years, 
and although the commoner kinds, such as deltoidea, 
grcBca and purpurea, are as good as the best for mere 
ground-covering, they are not to be compared with the 
modern forms in size of bloom and colour. The 
flower-lover, therefore, who takes a particular interest 
in the varieties which he grows may well get some of 
the modern Aubrietias, such as Dr. Mules, J. S. Baker, 
Fire King, Prichard's Ai and Lavender, all of which 
have large flowers of beautiful colour. 

As carpeters for the main areas of a large border the 
Aubrietias will do good service until the larger plants 
shade them. From that time their growth will be taller 
and looser. They love the sunshine. 

The Arabises may also be considered as carpeters, 
although their growth is less dense than that of the 
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Aubrietias. They extend rapidly in spring and soon 
form broad white carpets. 

The mossy Saxifrages will occur to many as good 
carpeters, for their growth is almost as dense as moss. 
The common form spreads fast, and forms thick, close 
cushions. It does not, however, get a very tight hold 
of the soil, and large patches are easily dislodged. 

The Periwinkles (Vinca) can hardly be described as 
carpeters, inasmuch as their growth is loose and 
straggling ; still they cover the ground, and what is 
more they will do so in shade and in poor soil — two 
conditions that are often met with near large trees. 

The lover of wild flowers hardly needs to be reminded 
of the Wood Anemones and Primroses as carpeters. 
Between them these beautiful plants cover hundreds 
of acres of woodland, and the Bluebell and Pink Campion 
rise among them. The Primroses are out in March 
and April, the Anemones are little, if any later. Both 
love the summer shade, both present a beautiful sheet 
of colour to the early spring sun. The garden-lover 
may turn to Primroses for help in carpeting his borders, 
but instead of using the common woodland Primrose 
he may grow the modern florist's forms, which comprise 
many charming colours and last several weeks in 
beauty. The flower-gardener who beds these coloured 
Primroses transplants them after flowering, in order 
to make way for something else which shall give him 
summer and autumn bloom ; but the border-maker 
need not shift them ; he may leave them year after 
year. He may get his stock at the outset from seed, 
preferably sown under glass about mid-winter and 
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planted out in spring, thereby giving plants which will 
grow strong enough to make good flowering stuff the 
following winter. Failing glass he may sow out of 
doors in May. When the seeds have become well 
established they will increase in size by forming out- 
growths, and if desired some of these may be taken off for 
propagation. Polyanthuses, which are closely related 
and also very beautiful, may be grown in the same way. 

As regards the Anemones, the common species is 
nemorosa, and its flowers are white or delicately flushed. 
It looks exquisite in the woodland, where the foliage 
forms a dainty foil to the flowers. For garden culture 
the large-flowered forms, such as Robinsoniana, 
lavender; Alleni, blue ;< and grandiflora, large white, 
may be preferred. These Anemones do not need a 
deep rich soil, and will thrive on a light mixture of leaf- 
mould over chalk ; but they may have to take what 
the border prepared for more important things gives 
them. When established they will spread quickly. 

The dwarfer Campanulas are good carpeters. 
Amongst them may be named carpathica and its 
varieties, the beautiful forms of turbinata, pusilla 
and pusilla alba. 

Hepaticas make beautiful clusters of bloom in the 
early weeks of the year, perhaps in February. They 
grow in close clumps which are covered with brilliant 
flowers. They must have cool, shady conditions or 
they will not thrive. 

And then there are the common bulbs : Daffodils, 
Crocuses, Snowdrops, Aconites — all well suited for 
growing in herbaceous borders. 
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There are, too, the beautiful, compact, free-blooming 
Forget-me-nots, which will thrive in sun or shade, which 
begin flowering as small plants in early spring and 
which extend rapidly, blooming as they grow, till 
early summer. Royal Blue is a particularly fine form, 
dense in habit and rich in colour. The Forget-me-not, 
again, is not a true herbaceous plant, for it is never 
really at rest. It is the most subdued in early summer, 
after a long and active period of flowering. The spring 
growth withers and the plants appear to be dying 
away. But before the last vestige of vegetation has 
gone new growth springs up from the base and the 
plant is green again. It does not grow very rapidly 
through the summer, but thickens in autumn and 
bounds into active growth in the spring, when the 
clumps may be lifted and divided without sustaining 
any appreciable check. Unquestionably the little 
Forget-me-not is a plant to remember for those who 
want a carpeter. 

No dwarf, dense-habited plant has made such 
progress in modern times as the Viola or tufted Pansy, 
and it must certainly be thought of by those who 
want to form close cushions of foliage and bloom in 
their borders. It will grow and flower splendidly in 
a sunny place, but has enough of the constitution of 
the Sweet Violet about it to enjoy coolness and 
moisture ; consequently, it may be put under large 
plants which will cause a certain amount of shade. 
The Viola is an admirable plant for forming broad, 
low clumps in the front area of the herbaceous border. 
Perhaps none so good could be found, for it is an almost 
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perpetual bloomer. Beginning to flower in spring, it 
will keep on throughout the summer if proper attention 
is given. It has to be remembered, too, that the plant 
gives us a considerable range of colours. It gives us 
several beautiful shades of blue. It gives us pure,rayless 
whites. It gives us pale and deep yellow. It gives 
us lavender, mauve and other useful colours. 

The Viola is no more a true herbaceous plant than 
the Forget-me-not, for it does not die away to a peren- 
nial rootstock in autumn. Holding its summer growth 
until the cool weather of autumn, it then throws up a 
number of basal shoots, semi-offsets indeed, for they 
have roots and can be taken off and grown into separate 
plants if desired. If left they will keep the plant green 
through the winter, although it may look a little 
woebegone during severe weather. 

Violas give of their best in a rich but cool soil. He 
who would succeed with them, and make them true 
carpeters, should add cow manure liberally to his 
soil. He should plant in April if possible. If there are 
bulbs in the border small tufts of the Viola may be set 
amongst them, to grow out and cover the ground when 
the decaying tops of the bulbs have been removed. 
If small plants of Violas are set nine inches apart in 
fertile soil they will meet and form a broad clump. 

Having developed into a florists' flower the Viola 
is subject to constant change of variety, and flower- 
lovers who specialize them must keep in touch with 
the progressive work of the florists. Meanwhile, the 
following sorts can be relied upon both for habit and 
colour ; they are of the true tufted habit, bloom 
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abundantly, and have beautiful flowers : Mrs. E. A. 
Cade is a particularly good yellow. Gold is a very 
deep yellow. Royal Sovereign is a bright yellow and 
an abundant bloomer. Any of these would please in 
their colour. For a white the grower might choose 
from Pencaitland, Snowflake, Peace and Countess of 
Hopetoun, all of which are good. One finds beautiful 
lavenders in Maggie Mott, Nora Marrows and Wm. Ntil; 
the first is perhaps the best in habit and floriferous- 
ness ; but Nora Marrows has pale lavender, rayless 
flowers of great charm. Among the mauves there are 
several of outstanding merit, notably Mauve Empress 
and Mrs. Gilmour. One finds a good pale blue in 
Ithuriel, an excellent bright blue in the old variety 
True Blue, and a deep blue in the large-flowered 
vigorous Archibald Grant. Seagull, Helen Smellie 
and Lark are pretty edged flowers. 

The lover of this beautiful genus should make the 
acquaintance of that fine Grecian species Viola gracilis, 
which has recently been brought to the front as a 
novelty, but is in reality an old plant, having been 
first introduced as far back as 1817. There is nothing 
to excel it in colour, a bright violet. It is perhaps 
a plant for the rockery rather than for the herbaceous 
border, nevertheless a colony of it could be made for 
carpeting a group in a shady part of the herbaceous 
border. Pedata is a pretty species for spring bloom, 
with lavender flowers ; this is the American Birds'-foot 
Violet. The varieties of cornuta are also good. 

The list of plants suitable for forming carpets is 
not yet complete. The Verbenas should be mentioned, 
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because if the shoots are pegged down when the plants 
get into free growth they make a close and very brilliant 
covering, and few things look better in the front areas 
of the border. Moreover they last well. The simplest 
way of dealing with these brilliant old plants is to treat 
them as tender annuals, although they are in reality 
perennial. In pursuance of this plan the seed would 
be sown in heat in winter, the seedlings pricked off 
two or three inches apart in May and hardened in a 
frame, and then planted out. A mixed strain from a 
seedsman of standing will give many colours. There 
are two species of Verbena grown, in addition to the 
mixed varieties : aubletia and venosa, but the former 
is generally represented by its variety compacta ; it 
is a useful plant, forming compact clumps which 
remain covered with bloom for many weeks ; the 
flowers are reddish-purple in colour, and the foliage 
resembles that of Anemones ; it may be raised from 
seed in winter. Venosa is of beautiful colour — 
purplish-blue — and flowers for many weeks ; it is a 
very pretty plant for border clumps. 

It is not worth while keeping the Verbenas after 
flowering is over, because, lacking hardiness, they would 
have to be lifted and housed if they were to be used 
a second year. It is easier to raise a fresh stock of 
seedlings than to do this. The old-time Verbena- 
grower wintered his plants under glass, but he 
specialized the plant under varietal names, just as we 
do Sweet Peas nowadays, and exhibited it. The time 
for that is past, and for plain flower-garden culture 
a more simple plan is preferable. 
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Dovonicum plantagineum excelsum. 

The variety of Leopard's Bane known as " Harpur Crewe." 

See page 215. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Annuals in Herbaceous Borders. 

The beauty of annual plants, the ease and rapidity 
with which a stock can be raised from seed, their cheap- 
ness, and the simplicity of their culture, combine to 
commend them to flower-lovers. 

The owner of herbaceous borders likes the annuals 
because of their adaptability for filling temporary 
blanks. They stand to him in the position not of 
principals, but of supernumeraries. 

We have already seen that annuals are true her- 
baceous plants in the strict sense of that term, but 
even if they were not, only a person whose fondness 
for the dry bones of classification exceeded his love of 
living plants would deny them a place in the border, 
in view of the fact that they can be used with advan- 
tage to supplement the perennials. It has been 
pointed out that they may be used to follow up spring 
bulbs, when these plants have passed their flowering 
period and become unsightly owing to the decay of 
their foliage. But apart from that they come in for 
filling up gaps and for any temporary purpose. 

It is particularly in the front area of borders, where 
a good many bulbs, Wallflowers, and dwarf carpeters 
like Aubrietias are planted for spring beauty, that 
annuals are serviceable. There the smaller kinds 
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can be used with great effect. The hardy kinds may- 
be sown in small clumps or in large masses, according 
to the space at disposal. The half-hardy sorts can be 
planted in groups or small sets as desired. In a few 
weeks from sowing they are in bloom. With good 
culture many are sufficiently lasting to hold out till 
the frosts of autumn cripple them. 

Crowding and early seeding are the commonest 
causes of unsatisfactory annuals. This is a very old 
story, but none the less true for that. Experts have 
told it for fifty years past, and repetition is still needed. 
Nay, do not experts themselves often sin in practice ? 
It is not only that seed is cheap, in the case of many 
annuals it is also very small. The sower who turns 
the contents of a packet of Godetia into the palm of 
his hand hardly realizes that it probably contains 
1,000 seeds. Even if he did he could not visualise 
1,000 plants, or even a tenth of that number. Well, 
there must be something very wrong either with the 
seed or the culture if a packet of Godetia does not 
yield one plant out of every ten seeds. It ought to 
give at least ioo plants, and very likely it will do so ; 
the sower may, I think, fairly expect that number. 
Now let us pass on to consider the space that each of 
these plants ought to have to give it a fair chance 
of developing properly and yielding its fullest beauty. 
It ought to have at least a square foot. The minimum 
area, therefore, for the plants from a packet of Godetia 
is twelve square yards. Yet the whole contents of a 
packet are frequently sown on a patch less than a 
foot square ! 
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The seed of an annual hardly less popular than the 
Godetia, namely the Clarkia, is still smaller, and an 
average packet will probably contain between 2,000 
and 3,000 seeds. That the number is not exaggerated 
may be proved by referring to the catalogues of seeds- 
men who make it a rule to state the number of seeds 
in their packets. From say 2,500 seeds the sower 
may expect 200 to 300 plants, and if the sowing con- 
ditions are favourable he will very likely get 1,000. 
Yet every plant of Clarkia ought to have a square foot 
of space ! 

The purpose of these figures will be served if they 
bring home to flower-lovers the importance of skilful 
sowing. It is not enough to try to adjust matters by 
thinning the seedlings. Anyone who has grown annuals 
from seed for several years has learned that thinning 
is an insufficient remedy for thick sowing. When 
plants are badly sown they come up in dense clusters ; 
and even if each of these masses is thinned down to 
only one plant, matters are not right, because the 
survivor is generally long and weak-stemmed, with 
an insecure hold of the soil. 

Plant for plant, half-hardy annuals are generally 
better than hardy annuals, and this is not due to any 
inherent superiority on the part of the former, but 
to the different system of culture which is adopted 
with them. It is the rule to raise them under glass, 
and to prick them off from the seed receptacle into 
another one, where they are set two or three inches 
apart while they are still small. When people sow 
seeds in pots or boxes they prepare a fine, even, 
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sandy compost, which they keep moist ; and they 
sow thinly, so that from the very outset the plants have 
a better chance. The early pricking off gives them 
a further opportunity of extending unchecked. Every 
plant which is raised becomes a recognised individual ; 
none is lost in the mass. 

Compare all this with outdoor sowing, with its 
insufficient preparation of the soil, its thick seeding, 
and its want of pricking off. There is no real interest 
in the individual seedlings. They come in a mass. 
They are insufficiently and often impatiently thinned, 
for the process is a tedious one. The thinning is some- 
times deferred through oversight until the plants are 
two or three inches high, at which stage it is already 
too late to get the best results from them. 

Must we then resort to indoor sowing and pricking 
off with hardy annuals ? One shrinks from admitting 
the necessity of it, although it would doubtless be 
thoroughly justified by results, except in the case of 
Mignonette, which does not take kindly to shifting. 
The chief obstacle may be insufficient accommoda- 
tion for the largely increased number of boxes that 
would be called for. Time and compost might also 
have to be considered. It ought not to be absolutely 
necessary to sow under glass, and the great seed ex- 
perts do not practise it. There is one thing that they 
do, however ; they are so alive to the importance of 
good sowing that they employ special hands for the 
various items ; one to prepare the soil, one to draw 
the drills, one to sow the seed. The sower does not 
handle the tools, he handles nothing but the seed, 
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and his fingers have attained such control over it 
that he can sprinkle it in the drills evenly, thinly, 
and at the same time rapidly. It is obvious that every 
private flower-lover cannot adopt this plan, but he 
can benefit by acknowledging the importance of the 
principle involved, and make himself by turns 
competent in soil preparation, drill-drawing and 
sowing. 

At the time hardy annuals are sown, which is gener- 
ally in April or May, the soil is in a crumbly state, and 
can be raked down quite fine ; that is the first step. 
If it is damp and lumpy, sand and crushed oyster shell 
may be added freely with the object of making it 
friable and fine. Proper soil preparation facilitates 
good drill-making, and good drill-making facilitates 
proper sowing. Whether the seeds are sown in lines 
or rings the drills should be shallow and even. Half 
an inch deep will suffice, but an inch will not be too 
much if the soil is fine, and it is perhaps easier to draw 
a drill an inch deep than half an inch. The seeds, 
however small, should be sprinkled in so thinly that 
no two touch each other, then when they come up each 
stands singly, and such thinning as is done is easy, 
quick and efficacious. It is not when the seedlings 
are thick, but when they are thin, that thinning does 
its best work. The first quick thinning done may 
leave the plants three inches apart. If all that are left 
five and thrive, a later thinning may leave the slender 
kinds six inches and the bushy kinds a foot apart. 
Thinning to the extreme distance at first would hardly 
be wise, in view of possible losses. A note of the 
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distance apart is appended to the remarks on various 
kinds which follow as a guide to the thinner. 

The grower of annuals should always remember 
that it is not the number of plants grown, but their 
quality which gives the true effect. It does not 
matter in the least if there are only three Larkspurs or 
Nemophilas in a clump as long as the plants are strong 
and bushy. The fewer the plants the more likely they 
are to branch freely, and the greater the freedom of 
branching the longer will be the period of bloom, 
because side shoots will be pushed in succession. 

Annuals have shared with other hardy plants in the 
improvements made by florists and seedsmen. These 
people have found, and will continue to find if they 
keep large numbers of plants under careful observation, 
variations from type. Most of these are inferior and 
are ejected in order that the " strain " shall not de- 
generate. A few are superior, and are selected for 
future observation. Just as the flower-lover chooses 
the best varieties of hardy perennials for his borders, 
so he should choose the best hardy annuals. Let us 
take note of a few of the best for herbaceous borders. 

The " Intermediate " Antirrhinums (Snapdragons) 
can only be admitted to the ranks of annuals by 
courtesy, but they conform perfectly to the culture of 
half-hardy annuals, and as they only grow a foot to 
fifteen inches high, are bushy, and bloom long and 
profusely, they are admirable as border supernumer- 
aries. Sow under glass at midwinter, prick off and 
plant a foot apart. 

The Arctotises are pretty flowers, slender in habit, 
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growing about a foot high, and with flowers some- 
what resembling small Marguerites. Clumps of them 
are attractive. Nine inches apart. 

The lighter China Asters, such as the Japanese 
Curled, the Comet and the Ostrich Plume, make charm- 
ing groups when set out a foot apart from boxes. They 
can be planted as late as June, and so may be put in 
to follow the later bulbs. If they are kept in the 
boxes for several weeks a sharp look-out must be kept 
for black fly, which is apt to attack them. A syringing 
now and then, or a light dewing over with quassia 
water, will keep it down. The single Asters (Callis- 
tephus sinensis) are very pretty, and worth growing 
where there is plenty of room. Those who are in- 
terested in the old Quilled Asters may be glad to grow 
the modern globular forms, which are better than the 
old flat quilled. They can be had in separate colours ; 
there is a very pretty blush, there is a charming 
lavender, and the violet is attractive. Perhaps, 
however, this type is hardly so good for border work 
as the more fleecy flowers of the Ostrich Plume. 

The Swan River Daisy (Brachycome) is a charming 
annual of slender growth, with blue flowers, but there 
are several forms. It is best treated as half-hardy, 
and raised under glass. Six inches. 

Calandrinia grandiflora is a small rose annual with 
gold anthers, well worth growing. The species 
umbellata is a perennial, and its flowers are remarkably 
vivid, the colour a glistening violet magenta. Nine 
inches. 

The Calendulas or Scotch Marigolds are bright 
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flowers, requiring a foot of space each. The variety 
Meteor is a great favourite. 

The Calliopsis or annual Coreopsis gives us some 
pretty species of slender growth. Drummondii, brown 
and yellow, has long been popular. Six inches. 

The Candytufts have been greatly improved and the 
large white spiral specialized by various seedsmen under 
different names should be grown whatever else is 
omitted. The habit is slender, but the spike of bloom 
is almost as large as that of a well-grown Hyacinth, 
and lasts for many weeks. A variety called Rose 
Cardinal is offered by some seedsmen ; colour and 
spike are both excellent. Rose Queen is practically 
the same thing. Failing it the carmine should be 
grown, for the colour is good, but the heads of bloom 
are not so large as those of the White Spiral in its best 
form. 

Several selected strains of annual Chrysanthemum 
deserve the flower-lover's attention, notably the form 
of inodorum called Bridal Robe, a double white which 
looks well in the border, and is also useful for cutting. 
The single varieties of carinatum are also very pretty 
with their separate rings of colour. Eighteen inches. 

The best modern Clarkias are the double strains of 
the species elegans in separate colours, because in 
addition to making bright clumps in the border they 
are delightful for cutting. The double salmon and 
the double rose are both good for vases, as the flowers 
are borne on long stems similarly to Balsams, but lighter 
and more graceful. The double scarlet called Firefly 
is a beautiful selection. These lovely Clarkias are a 
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Coreopsis graudifiora. 

See page 212. 
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striking example of the influence of thinning. When 
crowded they are mere weeds. When grown with plenty 
of room — up to nine inches or a foot apart — they pro- 
duce long and beautiful stems, clothed with bloom 
from top to bottom. The integripetala section is 
dwarfer and more bushy ; there are several colours in 
this also, some single, others double. The flower- 
lover should make a special study of the Clarkias and 
the Godetias, for they are among the best of hardy 
annuals, and with proper culture the most lasting. 

The Collinsias are not so showy, but they are very 
pretty, particularly, perhaps, bicolor, with its purple 
and white flowers, although the white form called candi- 
dissima is a great favourite. These are slender plants, 
requiring little room. Six inches. 

There is a little-known but brilliant annual, with 
scarlet flowers in Bouvardia-like sprays, called 
Collomia coccinea, that is worth a place. Nine inches. 

The dwarf Colvolvuluses, forms of minor, can be 
had in separate colours, including white, pale blue, 
dark blue and violet. Nine inches. 

The Cosmea or Cosmos has grown rapidly in favour 
during the past few years, and named varieties of dis- 
tinct colours are now procurable. They bloom on 
long stems late in summer and are good for cutting. 
The white (White Queen is one of the best named 
forms) resembles a white Japanese Anemone. Rose 
Queen is a rosy lilac. These plants are best grown like 
China Asters and given plenty of room. They are 
rather straggly in habit. Eighteen inches. 

The Cornflowers, varieties of Centaurea Cyanus, must 
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not be forgotten. Separate colours can be had. The 
habit is slender. Nine inches. 

Delphinium Blue Butterfly should not be over- 
looked. As mentioned elsewhere in this work it is 
suitable for culture either as an annual or a biennial ; 
that is, it may be sown in spring to flower the same 
year ; or it may be sown in summer to bloom the 
following year. Under the latter treatment it will 
make a larger plant, but grown as an annual at a foot 
apart it is an object of great beauty with its bright 
blue flowers. Nearly all the tall Delphiniums are 
perennials, and are dealt with separately. 

The Dianthuses are biennials and perennials, and 
many of the species are among the most prized plants 
for the rock gardens, but the forms of Heddewigii, 
single and double, are quite amenable to culture 
as half-hardy annuals. They are small, compact plants, 
calling for little room, but bearing large and beautiful 
flowers. They are forms of the Indian Pink. In the 
forms of laciniatus, which may also be treated as a 
half-hardy annual, the flowers are prettily cut and 
fringed. Nine inches. 

A half-hardy annual of modern interest is Diascia 
Barber ce, with charming coral-coloured spurred flowers. 
One foot. 

During recent years a South African plant called 
Dimorphotheca aurantiaca has come into favour. The 
genus itself is an old one, but the species aurantiaca 
seems to have escaped notice until modern times. It 
is a low, compact plant, covered with bright orange 
flowers. A number of other forms are now available, 
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and like the species may be treated as hardy annuals. 
One foot. 

The Erysimums are Wallflower-like hardy annuals 
with yellow or orange flowers on plants that do not 
branch greatly. Peroffskianum is the richest in colour. 

The Eschscholtzias make brilliant masses, for their 
large cupped flowers are of vivid colour. The foliage 
is slender and graceful. The plants are of somewhat 
spreading habit, and should be given plenty of room ; 
otherwise their full beauty will not develop. Crocea 
is the common orange, and is a good, showy plant, 
lasting well. Mandarin is a richer colour. Rose 
Cardinal, Ruby King and Crimson King give other 
shades. One foot. 

The Eutocas are not much grown, but viscida gives 
a good tone of dark blue. This is a slender plant. 
Six inches. 

Some of the Gaillardias are annuals, and may be 
sown with Stocks and Asters under glass in winter. 
They are straggly growers, and need a good deal of 
room. Both single and double are available. Orange 
Globe is a fine double. Eighteen inches. 

Gaura Lindheimeri is a pretty slender annual with 
rose and white flowers. Nine inches. 

The Gilias are charming, with their slender habit 
and pretty flowers. Tricolor is the common species. 
It has lavender, black and white flowers and there is 
a white form. Six inches. Coronopifolia is a fine 
scarlet biennial which will flower the same year if 
sown early under glass. Two feet. 

The Godetias are particularly good. Perhaps the 
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most showy clumps are made by the dwarf bushy 
varieties like Lady Albemarle, Lady Satin Rose, 
Marchioness of Salisbury, and Duchess of Albany, 
but the taller, more slender doubles, such as Schamini 
flore pleno, Double Pink and Double Crimson should 
be grown, because their long graceful stems closely 
studded with brilliant flowers are admirable for cutting 
as well as pretty in the garden. One foot. 

The white form of Gypsophila elegans makes an 
excellent annual substitute for the perennial species 
paniculata, which is so popular for mixing with cut 
flowers of various kinds. Both are spreading growers, 
and should have at least two square feet per plant. 

The Jacoba^as are pretty dwarf annuals of rather 
wide habit ; there are various colours. One foot. 

Of recent years few annuals have arrested attention 
more forcibly than Kochia trichophila (syn. scoparia) 
well called the Summer Cypress. It is an entirely 
distinct plant and highly decorative in spite of the 
fact that the flowers are inconspicuous, because the 
foliage is slender, graceful, fern-like, and of a beautiful 
soft tone of green in summer. In autumn it turns deep 
red. The habit is compact and cone-like. Seed may 
be sown out of doors. Two feet. 

The annual Larkspurs of the dwarf Hyacinth-flowered 
type have deep spikes of bloom and make pretty 
clumps. They bloom rather late in summer and last 
well. One foot. The branching forms are much looser 
in habit. Two feet. 

The Lavateras or Tree Mallows are showy, and 
make good clumps if allowed plenty of room. They 
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grow three feet high. The type has pink flowers, 
and is a very beautiful plant. Two feet. 

The Leptosiphons are slender annuals, and 
undeniably pretty. Six inches. 

The Linarias are also charming. Bipartita and the 
variety splendida are charming little plants, making 
exquisite clumps when grown a few inches apart. Snow- 
white and Golden Gem are very dainty. Six inches. 

Limnanthes Douglasi is a pleasing little annual, 
growing only a few inches high, with yellow and white 
flowers borne on short stems among deeply cut leaves. 
Six inches. 

Most of the Linums (Flax) are perennial, but there 
is one annual species, grandiflorum, a slender plant 
growing about a foot high, of which there are scarlet 
and rose forms ; the former, variously known as 
coccineum and rubrurn, is one of the most brilliant of 
all hardy annuals. Six inches. 

Many of the Lupinus are large perennials, but in 
nanum we have a dwarf blue annual of slender habit, 
suitable for the front of a border. Nine inches. The 
larger varieties need two feet. 

The Marigolds are very brilliant, more particularly 
the large African strains, which make vivid clumps 
when grown two or three feet apart. Legion of Honour, 
yellow with brown flake, about nine inches high, is 
a beautiful selection with single flowers. One foot. 
The French varieties are neater in habit than the 
African, and although the flowers are smaller they are 
very bright. One foot. The Marigolds should be 
treated as half-hardy. 
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Mathiola bicornis, the Night-scented Stock, is a 
hardy annual, and will grow almost anywhere. It 
can never be made an effective plant, for its habit is 
weedy and its flowers straggly ; it should therefore be 
grown in an inconspicuous place for the sake of its 
delicious perfume at night. 

Of Mignonette we now have fine strains, some having 
a clear tone of colour as well as perfume. Rubin is 
one of the brightest. Giant Red or Crimson is also 
bold in colour. Machet is a vigorous, branching sort 
with reddish inflorescence, but there is a yellow form. 
One of the dwarfest and prettiest of the Mignonettes, 
and at the same time one of the sweetest, is Golden 
Queen. Six inches. 

The dwarf Nasturtiums are among the best of the 
poor soil annuals, and may be had in many separate 
colours, both light and dark. The modern variegated 
forms are very attractive. An almost complete albino, 
having silvery leaves and white or cream flowers, is 
procurable. One foot. 

The Nemesias are compact and free-blooming half- 
hardy annuals. Strumosa Suttoni, in various colours, 
is the best ; the plants grow about a foot high and as 
much through, and are full of bloom for several weeks. 
It may be expected that named varieties of Nemesia 
will be forthcoming in distinct colours ; Blue Gem, 
with lovely pale blue flowers, is a case in point. One 
foot. 

The Nemophilas are beautiful annuals, which will 
grow almost anywhere. The species insignis is one of 
the loveliest hardy flowers grown, with its profusion 
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of pale blue flowers. Marginata, blue with a paler 
edge, is also charming. Maculata has white flowers 
with large violet blotches. Grown a foot apart or 
so the Nemophilas make dense plants covered with 
bloom. 

The Nicotianas (Tobacco) are sometimes of perennial 
duration, but if doubtful as true annuals they never- 
theless respond to treatment as half-hardy annuals, 
flowering profusely in late summer from seeds sown 
under glass in March. A box of young plants of the 
SandercB forms is very useful when a demand arises 
for plants to set out after late bulbs. They may be 
planted up to July, and should be given two feet apart, 
as they branch freely and flower on long, irregular 
stems. Nicotiana affinis is the well known sweet 
white Tobacco. Two feet. 

The Nigellas (Love-in-a-Mist) must be grown for 
late bloom. They can be sown outside in April to 
flower in August and September. The plants should 
be a full foot apart as they make dense bushes of slender 
foliage, in which the flowers nestle. Miss Jekyll is 
a fine dark blue form. 

Several of the (Enotheras (Evening Primroses) are 
annuals, and can be sown outside in April. They are 
rather loose growers and must be thinned to a foot 
apart. 

Of the Poppies, Papaver umbrosum, crimson flowers 
with dark blotches ; the large double Pseony-flowered, 
the single shimmering Shirley strain ; and numerous 
special varieties with double white, scarlet, salmon, 
pink or parti-coloured flowers, are hardy annuals. The 
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Shirleys may be thinned to about nine inches apart, 
the doubles to twice the distance. 

Both Pansies and Pentstemons sown under glass in 
February will give flowering plants the same year, 
and those who do not want named varieties will find 
seed a cheap and ready means of getting a stock. The 
same remarks apply to Petunias. The single Petunias 
are the best for the border, and should be set eighteen 
inches apart in poor soil, to check over-luxuriant 
growth. 

Phlox Drummondii must be considered, for it flowers 
profusely and the colours are brilliant and varied. 
The grandiflora strain grows about a foot high, the 
compacta a few inches less. Both classes can be 
obtained in a considerable number of separate colours, 
and sown under glass in February or March. The Star 
Phloxes have fringed flowers. One foot. 

Phacelia campanularia is a good hardy annual, 
valuable on account of its compact habit and profusion 
of large blue Campanula-like flowers ; it grows about 
nine inches high and through. Nine inches. 

The Portulacas, single and double, are lovely little 
plants, well suited for sunny spots. They are so small 
that it is common to grow them on banks between 
stones. Although they will stand hot, dry conditions 
when established it is not well to risk the seed in the 
open border, but to raise them under glass and plant 
them out. Six inches. 

The Salpiglossis is one of the most interesting, 
distinct and graceful of half-hardy annuals, with large, 
bell-shaped, veined flowers. A box or two should 
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always be grown with the Stocks, Asters, Phloxes and 
other half-hardy annuals. They should be put out 
eighteen inches apart. 

Saponaria calabrica and its forms are pretty dense 
annuals, which make charming masses when thinned 
to six inches apart ; the typical plant has small bright 
rose flowers. 

Nominally biennials, the Sweet Scabiouses are well 
adapted for culture as half-hardy annuals, and a sowing 
should be made where fragrant cut flowers are sought 
after ; scarlet, white, purple, blue and yellow forms are 
available. Eighteen inches. 

Silene pendula and its varieties are small neat 
annuals suitable for edgings or groundwork. 
Pendula compacta has pink flowers on short stems. 
Double forms in rose, crimson and white are now 
available. Six inches. 

Stocks are as popular as ever, with their large dense 
spikes and delicious fragrance. It is unfortunate 
that a percentage of the plants come single-flowered, 
because the singles have no beauty ; but in a good 
strain the proportion will be small. The plants must 
be raised under glass and planted out. They may 
be set a foot apart. One may get collections of several 
distinct colours. 

' Some of the Sunflowers are annuals, and the forms of 
cucumerifolius, such as Orion and Stella, are perhaps 
the best, as they only grow about a yard high and bloom 
profusely. Singles of different shades and a double 
may be had. Three feet. 

Sweet Peas must be put into the herbaceous border 
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with circumspection. It is useless to put them in 
positions where they will be shaded and partially 
overgrown by coarse plants, and tall though they are 
their place is near the front of the border, where they 
break the possibly stiff outline of dwarf er plants. A 
ring of seeds might be sown round a clump of late Tulips 
or other bulbs so that the plants could take the place 
of the spring flowers. But it is perhaps better to treat 
them as half-hardy annuals, raising them in pots or 
boxes and planting out. The plants will not suffer 
a serious check if moist earth is kept round the roots 
when they are being shifted. They may be put six 
inches apart in a clump or ring. The circle system 
is very convenient alike for planting, staking and 
watering. Mixtures of (i) lavender and cream (2) 
salmon, pink and pale blue, (3) cream-pink, lavender 
and cream, look well, and alternate plants of these 
colours may be put into the clumps if desired. 

The following are a few of the best Sweet Peas for the 
herbaceous border ; Nora Unwin, white ; Sunproof 
Crimson, crimson ; Mrs. R. Hallam, cream-pink ; 
Nettie Jenkins, lavender ; Isobel Malcolm, cream ; 
Stirling Stent, salmon ; Constance Oliver, pink ; 
Helen Lewis, orange ; Paradise Celestial, pale b]ue ; 
Elsie Herbert, Picotee-white ; Evelyn Hemus, Picotee- 
cream ; John Ingman, carmine ; Marie Corelli, 
magenta-rose ; Mrs. A. Ireland, rose, blush wings ; 
Mrs. W. J. Unwin, salmon flake; Paradise Ivory, 
ivory ; Nubian, maroon ; and Tennant Spencer, 
mauve. 

There are various ways of supporting Sweet Peas, 
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the plainest being with ordinary Pea sticks, one to each 
plant ; but wire netting and wire frames may be used ; 
moreover, tradesmen have special supports, particulars 
of which are given in their catalogues. 

To keep the plants in beauty a long time regular 
gathering must be practised. Water and liquid 
manure should be given in dry weather. 

The Sweet Sultans will not be overlooked when 
the claims of various annuals for positions in the border 
are being considered. If not showy the flowers are 
at least pretty, and their perfume is delicious. The 
old purple, white and yellow are now supplemented by 
selections of giant named varieties, which some seeds- 
men offer. The colours include lilac, pink, rose, 
lavender and purple. These Sweet Sultans can be 
sown out of doors in spring and thinned to a foot 
apart. 

It has been previously mentioned that Verbenas, 
though perennial, can be flowered the same year from 
winter-sown seed. 

The Virginian Stocks are perhaps better suited to 
forming edgings than clumps, as they are very small 
plants. It suffices to thin them to about four inches 
apart. Crimson King is a good variety. 

The Viscarias are pretty, and several distinct 
colours are procurable. Six inches. 

The last annual on our list, the Zinnia, is perhaps 
the most brilliant of all. The colours of some of the 
doubles, such as Fireball, are dazzling. Rose, salmon- 
rose, salmon, yellow and white are also available. 
The seed should be sown under glass in late winter, 
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pricked off, hardened and planted out in late spring. 
One foot. 

This rapid survey of the annuals shows that in this 
class the flower-lover has a considerable choice of 
beautiful material with which to fill gaps. The best 
of the annuals are, indeed, as good as any of the border 
plants, and it is a point in favour of the suggestion made 
in a previous chapter that the front area of an herba- 
ceous border should be kept free from herbaceous 
perennials — at all events for the first few years — that 
it permits of a good selection of annuals being grown. 
It is not unlikely that a flower-lover who adopts the 
plan as a temporary device will make it a permanent 
one, for in the bulbs and annuals with which he can 
arrange successions there he will find as much beauty 
and interest as he would in herbaceous perennials. 
The annuals become, in fact, something more impor- 
tant than stop-gaps ; they assume an equal standing 
with the most cherished plants of the permanent 
border. 

In many gardens annuals have to be grown in the 
herbaceous border or not at all. The herbaceous 
border is in every respect a legitimate place for them. 
Once convince amateurs that they are worth the same 
cultural skill which is devoted to more expensive 
things, and we shall see this delightful class grow 
rapidly into popularity. 



CAMPANULAS IN THE HEADMASTER'S GARDEN, WINCHESTER 

COLLEGE. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Pergola- Borders. 

I use the term " pergola-borders " to indicate the idea 
of allying herbaceous borders with a pergola. This 
is a beautiful idea, and will grow more popular as the 
years pass. 

One often sees an herbaceous border at the side of 
a garden. There is a broad expanse of grass beside it 
and no more. Nothing else is needed to make a pergola 
border than to mark out a bed parallel with the border 
at a distance of six or eight feet (the latter is very suit- 
able), cut the turf, prepare the soil, plant herbaceous 
things, and set posts opposite to each other in both 
bed and border to form the uprights of the pergolas. 
The eight feet width of grass which is left between 
border and bed is the path. 

Wherever there is room an herbaceous border should 
be given a companion in the form of a parallel bed, 
preferably eight or ten feet wide. At every eight feet or 
so along both bed and border a strong rustic pillar 
should be set. The posts should be put about two feet 
inside the bed and border ; if planted close to the edge 
the Roses and other plants put upon them would 
straggle across the path. Cross-pieces would connect 
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the uprights in bed and border, and form a species of 
arch across the paths. 

That, in brief, is the idea of the pergola-border. Does 
it not sound alluring ? Cannot the imaginative flower- 
lover see in it a beautiful new feature for his garden ? 
With rambling Roses clothing the pillars and top-bars 
in a mantle of bloom over his head the many walks 
by the border would possess a new charm. 

In a pergola proper there would not only be uprights, 
cross-bars and top-pieces, but side poles criss-crossing 
each other to the ground. These had better be omitted 
from the pergola-border because it is necessary to have 
free access to the plants from the path. 

In the sister volume " Roses and Rose Gardens " it 
was shown how beautiful Rose-pergolas are, the best 
way of forming them, and what a wealth of lovely 
and fragrant material there is for covering them. 
But there are many attractive plants besides Roses. 
The lover of hardy perennials will find abundance of 
plants — Jasmine and Clematis, Honeysuckle and 
Ceanothus — for covering the pillars. It would hardly 
be within the scope of the present work to deal with 
them in detail ; it must suffice to give the assurance 
that they exist, and can be procured from any good 
nursery. 

The uprights should be embedded firmly and stand 
at least seven feet clear of the ground, so that there 
may be abundance of head room. The soil around 
the base should be well enriched in order to stimulate 
vigorous growth. With these provisions the success 
of the pergola is assured. For the rest, the planting 
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of the border is but slightly modified. The flower- 
lover will utilize the pillars as material for breaking 
the level of the front area of the border. He may 
perhaps group white Lilies near them, or in other ways 
accentuate them as distinct features of the border. 
In other respects the management of the border will 
be the same as if no pergola existed. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Kitchen Garden Borders. 

The old-time kitchen garden had no interest for the 
flower-lover. It was a severely prosaic place, sacred 
to Onions, Potatoes, Cabbages and other useful but 
not stimulating things. There was no beauty about it, 
except perhaps in the spring, when the fruit trees were 
in bloom. It was strictly utilitarian. 

All that has been changed. The modern kitchen 
garden is no longer dull and uninteresting. Along its 
broad walks we find borders of beautiful flowers. 
Glowing masses of herbaceous plants brighten the long 
paths. 

Need a kitchen garden be the less useful because 
flowers are grown in it ? Need the young Carrots and 
Scarlet Runners, the Marrowfat Peas and the Turnips, 
be less tender because of the companionship of Phloxes 
and Delphiniums ? To be sure one must expect a 
somewhat reduced quantity of kitchen produce. The 
broad areas which are now full of beautiful flowers 
once grew a good deal of small stuff — Lettuces and 
Radishes, perhaps Endive, small succulent spring 
Cabbages, Parsley and herbs. But there is still room 
left for them, and if space is scanty it can be eked out 
by omitting a few rows of some vegetable which can be 
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bought at a low cost and need not be fresh— the Potato, 
for example. 

For good or for evil from the vegetable point of view, 
the herbaceous border has invaded the kitchen garden, 
and it is not likely to be ejected. The flower-loving 
owner sometimes passed months of his or her existence 
without entering the kitchen garden. It was practically 
unknown ground. He found no charm in wandering 
round its paths, for the sight of interminable rows of 
vegetables was of no interest. Of course this is 
regretable enough. The true gardener is as keen on 
vegetables as on flowers. Every type of plant interests 
him. But if it is to be deplored it is not surprising. 
Most people learn to love flowers from early childhood, 
very few ever see vegetables except on the table-; 
Children are often given little flower gardens, but: 
rarely vegetable plots, except in the elementary schools.. 

There may be a few gardeners of the old type who 
dislike to see flowers in the kitchen gardens which they 
have to manage, but the majority take a pride in them.. 
They gladly give up a few feet of ground at each side 
of the principal walks so that flower-borders may be 
established there. To make the scheme complete 
they even fix up arches where the main paths intersect, 
and plant them with Roses or other beautiful ramblers. 

The kitchen garden herbaceous borders need not 
differ in any essential feature from the flower-garden 
borders. The same principles of culture and selection 
may rule. In the one department as in the other there 
will be decisions to make as to the kinds and varieties 
which should be chosen, and as to the methods of 
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arranging them. Probably the largest kinds will be 
eschewed, for at the best there is not likely to be a width 
of more than nine or ten feet. Paeonies will probably 
be grown, together with Lilies, Phloxes and Michael- 
mas Daisies. Perhaps Sunflowers will be omitted. 
There will be bulbs, Wallflowers, Primroses and Forget- 
me-nots for spring. Pansies and Violas are likely to be 
included for the front. Patches of the best annuals 
are almost a certainty. Clumps of Snapdragons and 
Pentstemons will find places. 

In the kitchen garden borders there should be 
abundance of things, annual and perennial, that are 
suitable for cutting : Carnations and Sweet Sultans, 
Phloxes and Sweet Peas, Everlasting Flowers and 
Sweet Rockets, Pinks and Christmas Roses, Columbines 
and Tulips, Pyrethrums and Paeonies, Sweet Scabiouses 
and Gladioli, Stocks and China Asters, Lavender and 
Japanese Anemones, Chrysanthemums and Wall- 
flowers, ornamental Grasses and Violets, Narcissi 
and Roses — these and many other things should be 
grown. Here the lady of the establishment will come 
with basket and scissors. The long flower-bordered 
walk will be a popular place of resort when Easter and 
Harvest Festivals approach. There will be more 
freedom of cutting than in the flower-garden, because 
there will not be the same fear of leaving gaps* 



CHAPTER XIV. 
Grass by the Herbaceous Border. 

The broad grass paths which we have spoken of as so 
great an embellishnient to herbaceous borders must 
engage the attention of the flower-lover equally with 
the borders themselves. If they were to be neglected 
or ill-done it were better that they should not exist. 
The flower gardener must not allow himself to fall 
under any delusion about them. They will entail skill 
and labour, like the borders themselves. 

It has become so much the custom in modern times 
to plant bulbs in turf that the flower-lover will ask 
himself whether he should not follow it in the case of 
the grass paths between his herbaceous borders. It 
will be well worth while to consider the pros and cons 
of this question. 

Bulbs, and particularly Daffodils, have such a 
delightful appearance in grass that one's attitude 
towards grass-planting is full of sympathy. Daffodils 
never look so happy, so graceful, so instinct with natural 
beauty as in turf. The upspringing young grass makes 
a soft and tender foil for the white, cream and yellow 
flowers which nod and sway in light -hearted joyousness 
in the moist March breezes. The plain turf becomes 
instinct with life, grace and colour. 
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There are, however, other things to consider — prac- 
tical, everyday, disagreeable things, such as damp 
feet and colds in the head and rheumatic twinges. 
Suppose that all the grass around the borders, the 
pergola path equally with the remote bank, is filled 
with bulbs. The weather conditions which encourage 
luxuriance in the Daffodils will make the grass long 
and thick. It will be continuously wet. Consider 
in connection with this fact the demands of the border 
itself. In theory the lady flower-lover will not be 
repelled from her borders by the fact that every time 
she goes to them in late winter and early spring she has 
to stride through a thick mass of wet vegetation. 
Big boots can be worn for the enterprise ; stockings 
can be changed when the adventure is over. The 
border shall receive due treatment. Digging, propa- 
gation, planting shall go on just as if the path was hard, 
dry asphalte. In practise, however, there is liable 
to be a certain amount of backsliding after repeated 
wettings. There are longer and longer waits after every 
rainy spell. People of delicate health are particularly 
liable to be affected in this way. 

If the grass culture of bulbs leads directly or 
indirectly to neglect of work in the border a point must 
be scored against it. And there is another con- 
sideration. Long grass intermingled with the foliage 
of bulbs near the edge of a border is liable to obscure 
the front area, and prevent the lowly gems that may 
be flowering there — early Irises, Grape Hyacinths, 
Dog's Tooth Violets, Winter Aconites, Anemone 
apennina, Rock Cresses and so forth — from showing to 
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advantage. Note the difference in the effect of a 
border margin before and after the use of the mowing 
machine. This consideration may weigh more strongly 
than the prosaic one of wet feet with many flower- 
lovers. 

When turf is planted with bulbs it cannot be cut 
until late in spring. Early mowing would destroy the 
flowering, late cutting would remove the foliage while 
it was still green and doing good work for the bulbs 
beneath. There is a good deal of grass in most gardens 
which need not be cut till June, but which even at that 
late date can by scything and then rolling and mowing 
be made into fine turf for the summer. Should not the 
bulbs be planted there rather than in the border paths ? 
Where the grass walks are wide — ten feet or more across 
— a compromise can be affected. A three-feet strip 
along the edge of each border can be kept free from 
bulbs and mown down as soon as growth begins in 
spring. The central four feet may be planted and 
left uncut till June. But narrow paths had better be 
left unplanted. 

It is not good for borders that the grass at the edge 
should be left long and coarse. Nothing is more 
encroaching than turf. It soon spreads unnoticed from 
path to border, and takes possession of ground meant 
for flowering plants. The edges should be kept under 
regular surveillance and the shears brought into 
play to keep them clean and even. 

So much emphasis has been laid on the advantages 
of planting bulbs in turf that flower-lovers have been 
almost impelled to believe that it cannot be pleasing 
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without them. It has come to be thought that shaven 
grass is in some way or other inartistic. This is pure 
affectation. Well-kept grass — that is, close, even, 
mown turf — makes a beautiful foil for low border 
flowers. One must resist becoming the slave of an 
idea. A little robust commonsense is needed in this 
as in other matters. 

When the grass is first taken in hand in spring it 
should be rolled, not mown. The longer and wetter it 
is the more necessary it is to roll it thoroughly before 
bringing out the mowing machine. When it has 
been well flattened with the roller the mower will cut 
it, even if it is wet, without sliding and making bare 
lines. After the mowing it should be rolled again, 
and then one's boots will hardly be moistened in 
walking on it. 

Sensible treatment of the grass goes a long way 
towards embellishing the borders. They not only look 
better, they are better. And the comfort of the flower- 
lover is not sacrificed. 



PART III. 

Descriptive and Selective. 



SECTION A. 

Special Chapters on the most important Hardy 
Herbaceous Perennials. 
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A BEAUTIFUL LOXG-SPURRED COLUMBINE, 

- Iqitilegia Ctzrulea. 

Sec Chapter I., Part III., Section A. 

Photo, by Reginald A. Malby. 



CHAPTER I. 

The Aquilegia (Columbine). 

There are certain plants, of which the Columbine is 
one, that hover on the border-line between herbaceous 
plants and shrubs, inasmuch as they form surface 
crowns that, in some seasons and soils, never go entirely 
to rest. There is some vegetation, even if it be slight, 
the whole year round. But this point need not be 
laboured in the case of the Aquilegia ; for all practical 
purposes it is an herbaceous perennial, and in several 
respects one of the best. 

There are few plants better suited to the front area 
of the herbaceous border than the smaller Columbines. 
Very early in spring, when the Phloxes have done no 
more than peep through the soil, the Columbines are 
in active growth, and their foliage is graceful. When 
the flower-lover goes along the borders to examine his 
bulbs he finds the Aquilegias pushing their elegant 
leafages in neat clusters, and giving promise of good 
service when the bulbs shall have finished their duties 
for the season. The Pyrethrums, Globe Flowers 
(Trollius) and Leopard's Banes (Doronicums) are 
similarly precocious. 

The Aquilegias form the advance guard of the more 
important herbaceous plants. May — earlier or later 
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in the month according to the season — generally sees 
them in bloom. This fact will be carefully noted by 
the prudent flower-lover, and he will take care to form 
groups of Columbines in different parts of the border 
in association with plants which bloom later in the year, 
so that there may be no large areas devoid of flowers 
in any season. With Columbines and Pyrethrums 
to follow bulbs, Paeonies and Delphiniums to succeed 
the Aquilegias and Feverfews, Phloxes to come in 
when the perennial Larkspurs are fading, and Asters 
to form the rearguard, there is continuous beauty in 
the border. 

By its grace, its freedom of blooming, its singular 
form of flower and its bright colours the Columbine is 
well entitled to pride of place in its season. None can 
fail to admire it. Bearing its quaint and attractive 
flowers on long stems, it is useful for cutting. In 
border and bowl, therefore, the Columbine does good 
service. 

Flower-lovers who operate on poor, shallow soils 
feel a particular affection for the Columbine, because 
it makes no extortionate demands. It is very happy 
on poor limestone soils — happier than its immediate 
successors the Paeonies and Delphiniums, if happiness 
can be interpreted in vigour of growth and abundance 
of bloom. But it is really a plant for all soils, rarely 
failing to flourish. 

The older species of Aquilegia are perhaps less grown 
nowadays than they used to be, for we have hybrid 
strains that are distinguished by large flowers with 
very long spurs, and it is these that the modern florist 
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loves. Still, several of the species are well worth 
growing. 

Partly because the root structure opposes a bar to 
ready division, and partly because a stock of flowering 
plants can be got quickly from seed, Columbines are 
generally sown with the biennials, such as Foxgloves 
and Canterbury Bells, in early summer. Much stronger 
plants are got by sowing under glass about midwinter, 
and those who want good flowering plants the year 
after sowing, and have room in a house or frame for 
a box of seed, may be advised to adopt this plan. It 
necessarily involves a little more trouble, for pricking 
out is called for when the seedlings get thick in the box ; 
but if the Columbines are only one item in a general 
sowing of choice perennials and tender annuals they fall 
into line with the rest and the extra trouble is not 
noticed. 

Seedling Columbines raised in this way are sturdy 
little plants by June, when they may be planted in a 
nursery bed or even set in their permanent quarters 
in the border if there is room. If put into a nursery 
bed they should be set six inches apart in lines nine 
inches asunder, watered, hoed, and planted out in 
autumn. It is well to plant in a slight hollow if plant- 
ing direct into the border, and water in dry weather, 
or the plants will wither in a hot season ; 1911 proved 
to be a trying year for young Columbines, but those 
who gave regular attention carried the plants through. 

The freedom with which Aquilegias seed, and the 
readiness with which a large stock of sturdy young 
plants can be raised, suggests that all lovers of the 
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stems strong. They are not suited to division, as 
already mentioned. They are so comfortable in poor 
soil that the grower has no hesitation in leaving them 
unmanured year after year, and the soil around them 
undug. They are not subject to insects or fungi. 
There are few plants of the highest class of which so 
much could be said. 

The greater the importance of the unnamed seedlings 
the less the value of the species. The most popular 
are probably canadensis, red and yellow, flowers with 
long spurs, height a foot ; chrysantha, yellow, two 
to three feet ; ccerulea, blue and white, about eighteen 
inches ; formosa, orange-red, long spurs, two feet ; 
and glandulosa, blue and white, one foot high, with 
short spurs, a lovely but short-lived plant. The white 
form of the common species vulgaris is a fine plant, 
very vigorous with stems a yard high or more. Stuarti 
is a pretty hybrid, but is short-lived and should be 
renewed frequently. 

That the importance of the hybrid Columbines 
reduces the value of the species, is proved by the 
fact that one may enter many gardens in which those 
beautiful flowers are grown without meeting with one 
species in the herbaceous borders, although some of 
the dwarfer species, such as alpina, carulea, cana- 
densis and glandulosa, may be found in the rock garden. 
The following are a few of the best of the border kinds : 

Chrysantha. — A splendid border plant, with yellow 
flowers on stems three feet high . Strong, free-blooming 
and lasting, it is one of the most striking objects 
throughout June and July. 

10 
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Formosa. — A long-spurred species with orange-red 
flowers on two feet stems. 

Skinneri. — Orange and yellow, the sepals tinged with 
green. Height two feet. 

Vulgaris. — The common Columbine ; there is a fine 
white form which has three feet stems and blooms 
profusely and long. 

Some of the foregoing have certainly been used, 
together with ccerulea, for producing the hybrid forms 
which are now so popular. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Perennial Aster 
(Starwort or Michaelmas Daisy). 

Strengthened by Dahlias and Chrysanthemums, 
both of which have special societies devoted to their 
interests, the autumn garden nevertheless finds its 
chief ornament in the Michaelmas Daisy. The Star- 
wort is not fostered by an exclusive body of florists ; 
we do not hear of shows devoted to it. Nevertheless, 
it grows in importance yearly ; indeed, it would per- 
haps be correct to say that it is increasing in merit 
and popularity at a greater rate than either of the two 
plants mentioned, great as is the favour which they 
enjoy. The truth is, there is always a strong tendency 
for florists' societies to foster the exhibition side at the 
expense of the garden. Varieties are encouraged 
which produce a proportion — often small — of flowers 
that conform to a particular standard that has no 
garden importance. Garden interests may therefore 
actually suffer injury, as they have done in the case 
of the Dahlia, in which increased size of bloom has been 
gained at the cost of weakness of stem. 

The Michaelmas Daisy has forced its way into the 
position of Queen of the autumn flower-garden by its 
merits as a plant — by its hardiness, its vigour, its 
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vitality, its adaptability to all soils, its ease of culture, 
its beauty of bloom, its long season of flowering. It 
has exceptional tenacity of life. Few positions are 
so bleak, few soils so poor, that it refuses to thrive. 

Although most of the Starworts are tall plants they 
are not bulky. They do not spread like the Paeonies 
and Goats' Rues, or flop like the Sunflower. They have 
" figure." The shoots spring from the rootstock in 
a thick cluster, grow strongly, though not stiffly, 
upright, and with a little easy staking, keep within 
due bounds. When supported with good judgment 
they form slim columns. The plants will not rest 
when the first shoots have reached their ultimate 
height, but will throw up later shoots, and these, 
flowering at a lower stage than their stronger sisters, 
will give bloom near the ground. This habit of pro- 
ducing late short shoots is encouraged by early and 
skilful staking. To the true flower-gardener, stakes, 
equally with labels, are objectionable, nominally ; 
but supports cannot be dispensed with. Stakes and 
string take some strain off the roots perhaps, certainly 
they do more than merely hold the shoots upright. It 
is probable that by keeping the stems vertical they 
encourage the flow of sap, and so benefit the plants. 

No one who gardens for effect can afford to ignore 
the Starworts. They do what no other plant can do 
in the autumn garden. Taking the place in the borders 
of the Columbine, the Pseony and the Phlox, they give 
effects that none of these, beautiful though they are, 
provide. Thus the Columbine-enthusiast of May, 
the Paeony-devotee of June and July, the Phlox-lover 
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of July and August, is generally the Starwort- 
worshipper of October. 

In previous chapters emphasis has been laid on 
making such arrangements in the borders as shall 
provide a succession of bloom. There is frequently 
a tendency to plant Michaelmas Daisies at the expense 
of other things. This is a natural result of the fact that 
the Asters are the latest of the great border plants 
to bloom, and consequently the freshest on the mind of 
the grower when the florist's traveller pays his autumn 
call. That ingratiating person does not fail to take 
full advantage of an interest which is at fever-heat, 
and goes away with a larger order for Asters than for 
Phloxes as a result of the enthusiasm of the moment. 
Splendid though the Star worts are, they must only be 
permitted their due proportion of space when grown in 
a border which has to show a succession of bloom from 
April to October. 

What, however, about beds of Asters ? Well, there 
is no great border flower which could be massed in 
large beds to better advantage, and in the bigger flower 
gardens one begins to see a glory of Asters unfolding 
in beds when the later border flowers, such as Japanese 
Anemones, Torch flowers (Kniphofia), Golden rods, 
the showy Sedum (sftectabile), Gaillardias and Mont- 
bretias are fading. Large beds on the outskirts of 
lawns that are not conspicuous earlier in the year might 
be devoted to Asters. Another good place for them 
is beside a grassy walk in some distant part of the 
grounds, where thick hedges afford shelter from the 
equinoctial gales. Such a path might be a bulb-walk 
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in spring and a Star wort-walk in autumn. The front 
area could be planted with bulbs and the dwarfer 
Michaelmas Daisies, and the whole of the back area 
with the later Asters. Here, given good soil and 
adequate staking, the Asters will form tall and graceful 
columns. Here their young growth will be sheltered 
and their bloom protected. Here their rich hues will 
take tender glows from the autumn sunsets. The pick 
of the modern varieties may be grown in groups, and 
the best of the old species represented by substantial 
clumps. 

The range of colours has been widened greatly during 
recent years. We have more of the lovely lavenders, 
varieties with brighter colours and larger flowers. We 
have mauves, clarets, plums, purples and violets. The 
reds are more vivid than they used to be ; the pinks 
are sharper and clearer. 

The culture of the Starworts is so simple that little 
special information is called for to supplement the 
hints in earlier chapters. It was there said that the 
plants are generally propagated by division in spring, 
but that cuttings could be used if desired. These 
cuttings may consist of young shoots taken off when 
they have pushed four or five inches, and inserted in 
gritty moist soil in boxes. Cutting-propagation may 
be resorted to when it is desired to increase one par- 
ticular variety to a considerable extent, and nursery- 
men make use of the plan in order to work up a quick 
stock of their novelties. Those flower-gardeners who 
carpet their borders and object to annual digging and 
frequent division will naturally use cuttings when they 




SIXGLE CHIXA ASTERS IN BROAD MASSES. 
See page 115. 
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want more plants. At the same time, it may be 
repeated that the Asters are benefited by fairly fre- 
quent division. They grow so strongly, and spread so 
fast at the root, that huge masses are formed in the 
course of three or four years. These are apt to get 
weak in the centre, and the best flowering shoots come 
up on the outsides, forming wide clusters. 

It is only where large groups are wanted quickly, 
or where the plants are to be left undisturbed for 
several years, that rich soil need be provided for the 
Starworts. But they respond to liberal treatment, 
and the flower gardener who would have full beds of 
them the same season that he puts in young plants 
may dig deeply and manure generously. Then, with a 
reasonable amount of moisture, they will soon grow 
into large clumps. 

The Aster-lover finds an almost embarrassing supply 
of beautiful material awaiting him when he turns to 
the selection of sorts. Keen florists have been at work 
on the genus for many years, and they have revolution- 
ized it. Improved forms of all the best species have 
been raised. We might take the most important of 
the species in alphabetical order, and see what special 
varieties we find among them. 

Of the several varieties of the old lavender-coloured 
species acris, Mrs. Berkeley may be named as a com- 
panion white ; they are comparatively dwarf, only 
growing about two feet high, and are of bushy habit. 

Amdlus has long been represented in gardens by 
bessambicus, and a very fine variety it is, dwarf, 
free-blooming and with large violet flowers. Two other 
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forms are equally worth growing : Perry's Favourite, 
rose ; and Riverslea, purple. Height two to three 
feet. 

Beauty of Colwall is a remarkable new break, having 
quite double flowers. As the first double Star wort 
it naturally aroused a good deal of attention, but it 
is well worth growing for its intrinsic merits, because 
it has the free-blooming of the best singles and pretty 
lavender flowers. Height about four feet. 

Photograph is a noteworthy variety of cordifolius, 
bearing profusely bloomed sprays of lavender flowers. 
Height two to three feet. 

Diffusus is not represented by any striking modern 
forms, for its variety horizontalis is not new ; the 
latter is, however, a beautiful and distinct Starwort, 
growing about two feet high, with dense sprays of red 
and white flowers. 

Ericoides, a pretty species of light, graceful habit, 
has been improved by the introduction of such varieties 
as Hon. E. Gibbs, light blue, two feet high ; and 
Sensation, blush with yellow disc, three feet. 

Esther is a charming hybrid, growing about eighteen 
inches high and covered with a feathery mass of pink 
flowers. Mauve Queen, two to three feet high, mauve, 
is also a beautiful hybrid. 

Novce-Angliae is one of the most familiar of the old 
species, and florists have worked on it assiduously. 
The result is that there is now a long list of forms, and 
many are far more beautiful than the type. Among 
the best are Lil Fardell, rosy pink, four feet ; Mrs. 
J. F. Rayner, rosy crimson, five feet ; Mrs. H.J. Jones, 
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pink, four feet ; Ryecroft Pink, soft pink, four feet ; 
Ryecroft Purple, purplish red, four feet; and Will 
Bowman, plum, four feet. 

There are also many beautiful forms of Novi-Belgii, 
and the following are worth singling out : Archer Hind, 
blue, four feet ; Captivation, blush, three to four 
feet ; D. B. Crane, lilac, three feet ; F. W. Burbridge, 
blue, tinted rose, a most profuse bloomer, three to 
four feet ; Mrs. C. W. Earle, pale blue, four feet ; and 
White Queen, an early bloomer, five feet. 

Two beautiful modern hybrids, both of which have 
received distinctions, are Novelty, lavender ; and St. 
Egwin, compact, free-blooming, with pink flowers, 
height about one foot. 

Sub-cosruleus is an Alpine species, suitable for the 
rockery or the front of the border. There is a form 
called Leichtlini, which has larger flowers. 

Of the species vimineus, such varieties as Cassiope, 
pale mauve, two to three feet ; Delight, white, three 
feet ; Evening Star, starry flowers of a pale mauve 
hue, height two to three feet ; and Osprey, arching 
sprays of pink flowers, two feet, may be specially noted. 

Linosyris (Syn. Chrysocoma Linosyris) is the 
" Goldylocks." It has yellow flowers in August. One 
foot. 

A modern hybrid Aster which has won great favour 
among experts is Climax, which bears a profusion of 
pale lavender flowers with primrose centre in pyra- 
midal spikes. Height about four feet. It is one of 
the best of the Michaelmas Daisies, and should be added 
to every collection. 
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A flower lover with a good collection of Starworts 
will not only have beautiful effects in the autumn 
garden, but will have a splendid lot of material 
for the house vases. Large, branching sprays have a 
charming effect in rooms. 
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CHAPTER III. 
The Chrysanthemum. 

The flower-gardener has two totally distinct classes of 
Chrysanthemum at his service ; the varieties of maxi- 
mum, the great Pyrenean or Moon Daisy, and the 
varieties of the florist's Chrysanthemum, descendants 
of the species indicum and sinense. 

The Moon Daisy is a summer flowering species, with 
glaucous green leaves on strong, spreading stems, 
bearing large white composite flowers in July. It is 
a useful plant, in spite of its want of colour, because 
it will thrive almost anywhere, makes broad masses, 
remains in full bloom for several weeks, and supplies 
a considerable amount of excellent cut material for 
tall vases. The species Leucanthemum, the Ox-eye 
Daisy, has somewhat similar flowers, but blooms 
earlier. There is nothing particular to be said about 
either of them, beyond making a suggestion as to the 
best modern varieties. They are among the easiest 
of all plants to grow. Care must be taken to plant 
wide apart, because they spread so much laterally. 
The plants in a group ought not to be nearer than three 
feet to each other, and if the soil is deep and fertile 
five feet would be better. The flower-gardener who 
has to study economy, and, with large areas to fill, 
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has but a shallow purse, may plant these Chrysan- 
themums freely. One drawback to them is that they 
are not early starters. Conversely, they last well, and 
are likely to be in bloom until Michaelmas Daisies 
come into flower. 

The best of the modern varieties are forms of 
maximum. Among these special mention may be 
made of G. H. Sage, the ray florets of which are 
serrated, giving the flowers a pretty fringed appearance. 
Of the large flowered varieties King Edward VII., 
Mrs. C. Lowthian Bell and Mrs. J. Tersteeg are the 
best. It is a question which of the last two should have 
the palm. Both have large flowers on long stems, 
and go on blooming for many weeks. Those who 
exhibit collections of hardy herbaceous flowers will 
find a bunch of long-stemmed Moon Daisies useful in 
the back row, but the flowers must be both large and 
clean, otherwise they will not impress the judges. 

When in full bloom most of the fine modern Moon 
Daisies are about a yard high. 

The florist who specializes in Chrysanthemums for 
autumn bloom will pay very little attention to the 
Moon Daisies, indeed, he may hardly consider them 
as Chrysanthemums at all. To him they are quite 
unworthy representatives of the great genus. It is 
the Golden Flower of the Far East on which his heart 
is set — the beautiful modern hybrid forms which have 
developed so marvellously during the past fifty years. 
He grows these in pots. He makes a point of filling 
a glass house with them in autumn. He puts them up 
in stands and wins silver cups with them. 
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But our subject is hardy perennials. Our theme is 
the adornment of herbaceous borders. How does the 
florist's Chrysanthemum stand for the garden ? One 
can hardly say that it is an ideal plant for the her- 
baceous border, inasmuch as it is not completely hardy, 
but it can be made very useful for our purpose. 

Those who see Chrysanthemums growing in cottage 
gardens may demur to the suggestion that the Chrysan- 
themum is not truly hardy. They may be able to 
quote cases in which the same plants come up year after 
year in cottage gardens without protection and without 
treatment. But it should be noticed that these are 
generally growing in sheltered places under the walls 
of a house. There are certainly many instances of 
Chrysanthemums proving themselves to be truly hardy 
herbaceous plants, and they make beautiful clumps 
of colour along the whitewashed walls of old thatched 
cottages in autumn. But the flower gardener who has 
used Chrysanthemums in borders year after year knows 
that he cannot rely upon them. By the time spring 
comes half of his stock, perhaps the whole of it, has 
disappeared. The plants have simply died out. There 
is nothing left of them, unless it be a few bare stumps, 
too feeble to throw out new growth. Slugs destroy 
a good many, and some growers cover the stools with 
ashes in the winter. 

Taking their doubtful hardiness into consideration, 
in conjunction with the facts that they develop rapidly 
into strong flowering plants from cuttings and are 
amenable to shifting when in bud, it certainly seems 
that the best way of growing Chrysanthemums for the 
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herbaceous border is to raise a fresh stock of plants 
each year, and grow them in a reserve or nursery bed, 
transplant them to the borders in late summer, and 
after they have flowered discard them, except in the case 
of a few roots of each variety to get fresh stock from. 
This is practically the same routine as Dahlia culture. 
But it is not wise to keep the rootstocks out of the soil 
throughout the winter, as is common with Dahlias. 
They do not form tubers as the latter do, and conse- 
quently have only the roots and the thickened root 
crown or collar to retain moisture ; so that they shrivel 
unless kept in soil, moist peat moss fibre, or cocoanut 
fibre refuse. This need not alarm the grower. The 
roots take up very little room when packed thickly 
in boxes, each variety with its label, and they can 
be put away under a stage or in an outhouse until 
young shoots rise from the base, when they should 
be raised to a position near the glass. 

The routine causes very little trouble, and as the 
young shoots root readily when taken off in February or 
March, and inserted three inches apart in boxes of gritty 
soil, or in pots, a fresh stock of plants is soon secured. 

Although mention was made of making a reserve 
bed of them it is not obligatory. Those who have 
room for them in the borders may put them there, 
when they have rooted well, and grown to about six 
inches high, say towards the end of May, by which 
time it may be expected that danger from frost is 
past. However, if the young plants are grown in cold 
frames after mid-April they will have lost any tender- 
ness which they may have acquired in the cutting 
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stage. Groups of from three to six plants may be made, 
according to the stock and the space available. They 
should be set about two feet apart. 

If the flower-lover is practising colour-grouping 
on a somewhat ambitious scale he may not care to 
sacrifice the space which the Chrysanthemums would 
occupy without blooming until August or September, 
but may desire to devote it to some earlier blooming 
plant, which he proposes to cut down after its flowering 
period is over. This is quite feasible. Delphiniums, 
for example, may generally be cut down at mid- 
August. The flower-spikes have done their work for 
the season, and the plants will not suffer if they are 
removed a few inches above the ground. By 
shortening these and such other plants as have gone 
out of bloom, and drawing the foliage together and 
tying it — though not in a tight and ugly bunch — 
space is cleared. The ground may be forked up, a 
little fresh compost spread on, and Chrysanthemums 
planted. 

The nursery bed of Chrysanthemums can be made 
in any spare plot. Perhaps a corner of the kitchen 
garden can be spared. Wherever it is the site should 
be exposed to the sun, and the soil should be fertile. 
It will make it convenient for lifting, when the time 
for that operation comes, if the plants are set a foot 
apart in rows two feet asunder. No apprehension 
need be felt if some of the earlier varieties come into 
bud before the time for shifting arrives, for the buds 
will open after removal. But it will be wise to take 
the precaution of giving the soil a good soaking a few 
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hours before the removal, and to chop between the 
rows with a spade. The plants can then be taken 
up with plenty of soil clinging to the roots, which would 
not be the case if the soil was dry. They should be 
replanted at once, in holes deep enough to accommodate 
the entire ball, and the soil may be firmed around them. 
Neat stakes should be set to the taller varieties and a 
good watering given. 

There is considerable variation in the flowering 
period of the Chrysanthemums, and it is possible to 
get varieties which bloom in August. Madame 
Desgranges and allied varieties, such as G. Wermig 
and Mrs. Hawkins, will do this. But it is in September 
and October that Chrysanthemums are capable of 
doing the best service to the grower of herbaceous 
plants. His borders are declining then. The only 
important plant that is advancing is the Michaelmas 
Daisy, and it is hardly in bloom ; moreover, it has its 
own place. 

It may be well to give the names of a few high class 
varieties that may be expected to come into bloom in 
September, and last throughout the greater part of 
October. 

Border Beauty. — Orange, gold tips, medium height 
(two or three feet). 

Carrie. — Golden yellow, free blooming, medium 
height. 

Champ d'Or. — Bright yellow, dwarf, bushy habit 
(one-and-a-half to two feet). 

Claret. — Brownish red, medium height. 

Crimson Pride. — Crimson, three feet (later). 
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Diane. — White, three feet (later). 

Evelyn. — Bronzy red, yellow tips, dwarf and compact. 

Firefly. — Crimson, a dwarf, bushy variety, very 
free blooming. 

Gascoigne. — Sulphur-colour, medium height. 

Gertie. — Salmon pink, medium height. 

Goacher's Crimson. — Crimson, medium height. 

Guinea Gold. — Bright yellow, dwarf and bushy. 

Le Cygne. — One of the best of the later pure whites, 
about three feet. 

Le Pactole. — Bronze, medium height. 

Lillie. — Pearly pink, medium height, dense grower. 

Minnie Carpenter. — Terra cotta, medium height. 

Mytchett Beauty. — Yellow, three feet. 

Nina Blick. — Bright red, dwarf and bushy. 

October Gold.— Old Gold, rather tall. 

Roi des B lanes. — Pure white, dwarf and bushy. 

Ryecroft Glory. — Bronzy yellow, dwarf and bushy ; 
an old variety, but one of the best. 

The foregoing are all double varieties, and on the 
whole they are better than the singles for garden 
purposes. Digressing slightly, it may be mentioned 
that those who can spare room for a bed of double 
Chrysanthemums may have bloom into November 
by fixing a sheet of No. 4 tiffany (a fine canvas sold b)/ 
many florists and seedsmen) on a framework of rods 
about five feet above the ground over the plants. The 
tiffany preserves the flowers from frost and drenching 
rains. Not only will the bed be beautiful as a garden 
feature, but it will yield lovely material for cutting 
during many weeks in late summer and autumn. 

11 
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The following are good, free-blooming singles 
that will bloom in September : Aurora, old gold ; 
Chastity, pure white ; Distinction rosy cerise ; Gem of 
Merstham, crimson ; Kingcup, yellow ; Mersiham 
Beauty, pink ; and Pride of Mersiham, purplish red. 
Many of the most beautiful singles do not flower till 
November, and are therefore grown in pots under glass. 

In considering the Chrysanthemum as a flower garden 
plant the fact must not be overlooked by those whom 
it directly concerns that it is one of the best plants 
for town and suburban gardens. 



CHAPTER IV. 
The Delphinium. 

These are the Golden Days of the Delphinium, for 
all men are lovers of hardy perennials, and this noble 
plant is one of the great assets of the herbaceous border. 
It rears its tall columns of blue in thousands of gardens 
— assertive, compelling, triumphant. It has no peer. 
The Hollyhock is more graceful, the Eremurus more 
massive, but neither gives the dazzling spires of celestial 
inflorescence which distinguish the perennial Larkspur. 
It rears its maces of radiant blue boldly towards the 
azure skies, as though confident that no comparison 
is too great for it to sustain. 

There cannot be a doubt that herbaceous borders 
have grown in favour largely as a result of the develop- 
ment of a limited number of great hardy perennials. 
Flower-gardeners have found in the Delphinium, the 
Paeony, the Phlox and the Michaelmas Daisy, the 
material for making beautiful and lasting floral pictures 
at a moderate cost — pictures at once more dignified 
and more impressive than those produced with the 
aid of low bedders. If these four remarkable plants 
were to be smitten simultaneously with a deadly and 
incurable disease and disappear permanently from 
gardens (an hypothesis that need hardly disturb us), 
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a damaging, if not fatal, blow would be struck at border- 
gardening. 

The substance of the spectacular border consists of 
a few particular plants ; without them it is nothing. 
It is not necessary to consider the comparative import- 
ance of the great quartette named. Each is supreme 
in its season. Each plays a part that renders it well 
nigh indispensable in its period of bloom. 

The Delphinium is the great flower of July. It 
comes with the rush of pillar Roses ; with the white 
Lilies, with the Rocket, with the spring-sown annuals, 
with the earlier Shasta Daisies. It succeeds the Paeony 
and precedes the Phlox. Throughout July and well 
into August, if the soil be good and there be a fair 
quantity of rain, the lofty stems dominate the border. 

Those who would have their Delphiniums the true 
" sons of Anak " of the hardy flower garden should 
delve deeply and manure generously. They should 
prepare the ground as they would prepare it for a bed 
of prize Roses. It is not necessary to add lightening 
compost in the form of peat and leaf mould. If the 
ground is a substantial loam or clay all the better, so 
long as the site is not low and undrained. A loose, 
" fluffy " soil is not good for these robust giants, which 
form thick strong roots totally unlike those of bulbs. 
He who grows Lilies with his perennial Larkspurs 
should make special pockets for them, because, though 
the two plants make admirable floral companions, the 
azure brilliance of the one finding a cool foil in the 
purity of the other, culturally they have little in 
common. 



DELPHINIUM, KELWAY'S HUISH BEAUTY. 
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It should not be concluded, however, that because 
the Delphinium likes a substantial Rose soil it will 
not thrive in lighter lands. On the contrary, there 
are few soils in which it will fail to justify its existence. 
This is a cheering thought for the flower-lover who 
operates, perforce, on sand or chalk. The Rose itself 
will cause him acute anxiety, the Delphinium never a 
qualm. Only when the thin, hot soil is assailed by 
a rainless summer is there likely to be a comparative 
failure, and liberal mulching will go far to avert it. 
Many herbaceous gardeners found a severe test for 
their energies in 1911, a year of record heat and drought. 
Operating on light, shallow soil, the writer had a sharp 
encounter with the clerk of the weather. Spring 
hoeing, followed by heavy soakings of water on top 
of which was given a mulch of manure, secured a 
moderate display in July ; but the plants, even when 
thus nursed, had not sufficient vigour to throw up the 
strong secondary spikes which heavier soil would have 
yielded, and the August bloom was negligible. Even 
so, the year was not written down a failure. 

Although there are flower-lovers here and there 
whose interest in plants is purely of a pugnacious 
character, and who only care to grow things that are 
troublesome, the majority of people have a fellow- 
feeling for a plant of generous disposition, and their 
hearts go out to a plant like the Delphinium, which 
makes a brave struggle against adversity, and always 
shows the possession of a large nature ; so far from 
taking advantage of this, and leaving the plant to its 
own resources in times of stress, the gardener should 
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redouble his efforts to give it adequate nourishment 
when the elements are unkind. 

The Delphinium does not spread laterally to the same 
extent as Paeonies and Moon Daisies, nevertheless, in 
rich soil, the roots comprising a clump should be set a 
yard apart. In poor land two feet will suffice. When 
the foliage is healthy it is by no means devoid of 
ornament. It forms neat circles round the plant, and 
is deeply cut — somewhat like the Trollius (Globe 
Flower), but on a larger scale. The leaves of dark and 
light varieties may differ in tone, but on chalky land 
the grower may expect that the foliage of all his 
varieties will be paler in colour than that of plants 
grown on heavy land. Later in summer, yet not so 
late but that more might be expected from the plants, 
this light green foliage may turn yellow, and then 
the plants have no beauty. Should it happen they 
had better be cut down low, but the discoloration should 
be averted if possible by liberal culture. A great deal 
turns on that. 

In common with the majority of hardy herbaceous 
perennials, Delphiniums may be planted at any time 
between November and April inclusive, when the 
weather is open. Those who have time for autumn 
cultivation will be only too glad to get their borders 
made and planted then, in order to relieve the rush of 
work which always comes with the spring. There 
need be no fear of the plants suffering. Delphiniums 
are very hardy, and rarely die away in the winter. 
Only when planting has to be done on a low, wet, un- 
drained site, on which water might be expected to 
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lie close to the surface for a good many weeks in a wet 
winter, need preference be given to spring planting. 
Of course, the following winter may bring the same 
state of affairs, but after a season's growth the clumps 
will have strengthened considerably, and be in a better 
condition to endure the deleterious influences of 
stagnant moisture. 

The plants do not spread so fast at the root as some 
of the coarse plants, such as Sunflowers and Asters. 
Partly on that account, and partly because of the 
structure of the rootstock, which is fanged, annual 
division is not desirable. It generally suffices to divide 
every three years, and there is no better stage than 
when the growth is starting afresh in the spring. 

No plants will give more beautiful groups of colour 
in the border than the perennial Larkspur. They 
are strong, upright plants, needing very little tying 
and staking. In rich soil the stems are as vigorous 
as Larch saplings. It may be desirable, on occasion, 
to compress the foliage a little, and this can be done 
by placing a band of coir yarn round it about two 
feet from the ground. If care is exercised in fixing it 
this will not be conspicuous. When cutting back 
decaying flower stems they should be severed low 
down beneath the leaves, so that ugly stumps do not 
show. The earlier they are shortened after the flowers 
fade the better, for a strain is taken off the plants which 
they take advantage of to throw up fresh spikes. 
Much has been made of the habit of the Delphinium 
of throwing up successional flower stems. It is 
sometimes credited with remaining in beauty for three 
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or four months, but the grower must only look for that 
when his soil is of the best, and his culture liberal. 
Soakings of liquid manure will further it. 

Although there are several colours in the Delphinium, 
including scarlet, it is for its rich range of blues that it 
is the most valued. Blue is not a common colour in 
the garden, still less so among tall strong plants. 
The Delphinium gives us blues of many shades, light 
and dark. It gives us brilliant pale blues and rich 
shining blues like that of Salvia patens. It yields 
cobalt, ultramarine and indigo. There are lavenders, 
mauves and purples. Many varieties have a body 
colour surrounding a large clear white eye. There are, 
too, pure white varieties. 

There are single, semi-double and double varieties. 
It is perhaps among the doubles that the greatest im- 
provement has been made in recent years. They are 
flowers of huge size, in some cases self-coloured, in 
others with a body colour and a margin. 

The following are beautiful Delphiniums : 

Albion. — White, semi-double. 

Ampere. — Blue, with mauve inner petals, dark eye, 
semi-double. 

Beauty of Langport. — Cream, buff centre, long spike, 
semi-double. 

Belladonna. — Sky blue, dwarf habit, free blooming, 
single. 

Bleu Celeste. — Dark blue, purple inner petals, white 
eye, semi-double. 

Christian de Wet. — Dark blue, violet inner petals, 
black eye, double. 




A SPLENDID PERENNIAL LARKSPUR 
Delphinium Vstane. 

Sec page 169. 
Photo, by Chas, Jones. 
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Calibri. — Lilac, deep, cupped flower, double. 

General Baden-Powell. — Light blue, mauve inner 
petals, double. 

Geneva. — Sky blue, white eye. One of the best of 
the older singles. 

Gloire de Nancy. — Cobalt, double. 

King of Delphiniums. — Rich Gentian blue, white eye, 
very large, semi-double. 

Lilacina. — Pure lilac, double, very beautiful. 

Moerheimi. — A white sport from Belladonna, single. 

Pasteur. — Light mauve, lilac veins, double. 

Rev. E. Lascelles. — Bright deep blue, white eye, double. 

Persimmon. — Light blue, paler centre, single. 

Primrose. — Cream, sulphur centre, single. 

Sapphire. — Indigo, white eye, double. 

Ustane. — Pale blue, inner petals mauve, dark eye, 
double. 

With so many beautiful varieties to choose from, the 
grower pays little attention to the old species and 
hybrids, but there are a few worthy of attention. One 
is formosum, which has rich blue flowers, and grows 
about a yard high ; it is a hybrid and has a paler 
form called coslestinum. Both come true from seed. 
Nudicaule is a dwarf species, only growing about a 
foot high ; its flowers are scarlet. The habit of this 
charming species is loose and branching. Cardinale 
is another scarlet species, somewhat taller than nudi- 
caule. Both are hardy, and may be raised from seed. 
Cashmerianum, blue, two feet ; and chinense, blue, 
one foot, a good plant for the rockery, are two other 
species of which seed is offered. 
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Those who have no leaning towards named Del- 
phiniums, and moreover have to look closely at the cost 
of their plants, should consider the advisability of 
raising a stock of mixed hybrids from seeds. Such 
strains are offered by many good seedsmen, and yield 
beautiful varieties, light and dark, single and double. 
The seed can be sown in drills of prepared soil in the 
open ground in early summer, and the plants put out 
in autumn or spring. Some of them may flower the 
year after sowing, others not till the second year. 

It may be added that seed of the beautiful and 
popular variety Belladonna, one of the best 
•Delphiniums ever raised, is occasionally to be found 
on offer, and seedling plants come true. 

We thus find that it is possible to get a large stock 
of these beautiful border plants at very moderate cost. 

The perennial Larkspurs rarely suffer from enemies, 
unless it be from slugs in spring. If these pests are 
very numerous they may be reduced by free dustings 
of lime at night, and trapped with brewer's grains. 



CHAPTER V. 
The Hollyhock. 

The popular Hollyhock of our gardens belongs to the 
genus of Marsh Mallows, and is known to botanists 
as Althtea rosea. It has been grown in European 
gardens for many centuries, having been introduced 
from China in 1573. It can hardly be described as a 
hardy herbaceous perennial. True, it is mainly, if 
not quite, hardy, but it is best grown as a biennial from 
seed, and seedling plants may be in leaf throughout 
the winter. 

Everybody admires the Hollyhock, and those who 
are old enough to remember the glorious figure that 
it made in gardens prior to 1873, when the deadly 
fungus Puccinia malvacearum attacked it, feel an 
affection for it that modern growers can hardly under- 
stand. Hollyhocks were Hollyhocks in the great 
Victorian days, and the plant had a standing as a 
florist's flower equal to that of the Sweet Pea in modern 
times. 

Flower gardeners may still grow the Hollyhock. 
It is as useful as ever it was when free from disease. 
We have not, it is true, the splendid named varieties 
of forty years ago, but on the other hand it is probable 
that the standard of mixed seedlings is higher. Cer- 
tainly the great seedsmen devote much care to raising 
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high-class strains. The only real advantage of named 
varieties propagated from grafts or buds is that the 
grower can be sure of a particular colour, but few 
require that. Their wants are met if they are able to 
get a nice group of healthy plants with flowers of 
various colours. Such colonies are remarkably 
effective in the border. Their tall stems tower above 
everything, unless it be a particularly happy and 
vigorous Eremurus, rearing its massive spike to a height 
of ten feet or more. 

It has long been my belief that the summer trouble 
with Hollyhocks often begins in the winter. I have 
noticed that plants in the border or in a bed in leaf 
assume a weakly appearance then ; the leaves become 
thin and perforated. And such plants rarely do well 
in summer. They produce poor spikes and soon fall 
a prey to disease. The want of health and vigour 
which is shown by the sign mentioned is probably due 
to cold, damp soil. The Hollyhock is not hardy in the 
sense that the Paeony is. It does not go comfortably 
to rest and become insensible to frost and stagnant 
moisture. It retains enough sensibility to suffer from 
weather extremes. Those who garden in cold districts, 
and on heavy soil, would do well to grow their Holly- 
hocks in frames in winter, or else to make up a special 
bed for them in a sheltered spot, and take care that the 
soil shall be friable and gritty, while keeping free from 
stagnant moisture. They could then transplant the 
Hollyhocks to the border in spring. 

It is eminently desirable to begin the growing season 
with a set of strong, clean, healthy plants. If such 



HOLLYHOCKS IN A COTTAGE GARDEN. 
Painted by Charles E. Flower. 
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plants are put out in a friable loamy soil, enriched with 
a handful of superphosphate or bone meal to the 
square yard, they will generally remain healthy. 
Whatever may have been the case in its palmy days, the 
Hollyhock of the present time, with the disease always 
on its flank, is not suited by heavy soil. A liberal 
addition of road grit, or mortar rubbish, or coarse sand 
will improve such soil. 

The Hollyhock is at its best when forming bold 
clumps near the back of an herbaceous border. Here 
the plants may be put a yard apart in clumps of three 
or more. If there is some unsightly object at the back 
of the border it may be worth while to plant a con- 
tinuous line instead of a series of clumps. In such a 
case it would be an advantage to be able to plant 
closer, but the objection to thick planting is that it 
encourages that stagnant condition of the air which 
favours the spread of the fungus. This must be 
borne in mind, too, in choosing sites for clumps of 
Hollyhocks. They ought not to be set where they 
will be shut in by spreading clumps of large herbaceous 
things when they are in full growth. The worker in 
an herbaceous border in summer will have noticed how 
relaxing the air is in certain sheltered spots. When the 
Hollyhocks are shut in, the bottom leaves soon begin 
to lose their colour, and once decay starts it is liable 
to run right up the plant and destroy it. 

The deadly Puccinia begins its evil work by forming 
brownish spots on the leaves, which speedily shrivel. 
It may not attack the plant until it is in full bloom, 
and then we may see a plant practically devoid of 
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leaves yet with a tall spike of flowers, which bravely 
do their duty, but soon lose their lustre. Spraying 
with fungicides is so much the rule now-a-days, alike 
with fruit, vegetables and flowers that gardeners no 
longer look on it with fear, as some mysterious process 
which is beyond their ken. A spraying appliance is 
to be found in most large gardens. With this at hand 
the Hollyhock-lover would be well advised to look 
upon spraying as an item in his cultural routine, 
whether the plants seem to require it or not — in 
a word, to spray preventively. Some approved form 
of the Bordeaux Mixture, the active fungicide of which 
is sulphate of copper, mixed with lime water to prevent 
it from scorching the foliage, is suitable. See Chapter 
IX., Part II. The Woburn Bordeaux paste may be 
mentioned as one of these preparations. Or a sulphur 
solution, such as sulphide of potassium, dissolved in 
water at a strength of two-and-a-half ounces per gallon, 
may be used. A fine sprayer is not wanted for the 
latter, and it may be applied through a syringe ; still, 
the sprayer is economical, because with it the liquid 
can be put on in a finer state, so that it sticks better and 
a given quantity goes farther. Yet another plan is to 
syringe with Condy's fluid, half an ounce mixed in a 
gallon of water. 

The old-time Hollyhock-grower was wont to go into 
greater cultural detail than flower gardeners of the 
present day. Especially was this the case when he 
wished to exhibit. He thinned the spikes to one, 
removed the side shoots and also practised disbudding, 
in order to get a spike evenly furnished with large, 
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well-formed flowers, instead of one packed unevenly 
with flowers and buds of varying forms and sizes. This 
is not necessary for garden purposes ; still, if the plants 
throw several spikes they might be thinned to three. 
It is an advantage to give each a four feet stake, because 
then the spikes are more upright and do better. 
Copious waterings may be given during dry weather 
in summer, and an occasional drenching with liquid 
manure will do good. 

A simple method of getting a stock of plants is to 
sow seed in a drill in the open garden in early summer. 
Such sowing might form a part of the routine for raising 
biennials, except that instead of planting the seedlings 
out in autumn they may be put singly in small pots 
and wintered in a cold frame. When they begin active 
growth in late spring they should be planted out. The 
plan involves more time and conveniences in the way 
of pots and frame-room than some flower-lovers may 
be able to provide, but one feels that one must mention 
it, if only as a " counsel of perfection." It gives the 
strongest and healthiest plants, with a minimum risk 
of disease. Whether the plants are thus wintered 
under glass or planted out in well drained soil in the 
open they may be expected to have more constitu- 
tional vigour than plants propagated by vegetative 
processes, such as grafts, buds and eyes. But if it 
is particularly desired to perpetuate a particular variety 
it may be done in one of several ways : (1) by taking 
cuttings when young growth breaks from the old stools 
in spring, inserting them in gritty soil, and putting them 
in a propagating case; (2) by removing buds, each 
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with a leaf attached, in summer, and inserting them in 
sandy soil in a frame ; (3) by attaching young shoots 
to short pieces of root in spring, tying stock and scion 
together, potting, and putting in a propagating case. 
It is not only good for the old plants to take them up 
and winter them under glass, but such procedure 
gives plenty of material for cuttings and grafts in 
spring. But seedlings may be flowered the following 
year from sowing if fresh seed is sown in heat in autumn 
and the young plants thus raised wintered in a frame. 
The fact that few dealers in hardy herbaceous plants 
now list named varieties of Hollyhocks deters me from 
giving selections of named sorts. It will be found that 
the catalogues make cheap offers of seedlings, single 
and double, and these, well grown, will do good service. 
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PjEONY, KELWAY'S LADY OF THE WEST. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Paeony. 

The experienced flower-lover will ungrudgingly, nay 
enthusiastically, acknowledge the claim of the her- 
baceous Paeony to a place among the elect of hardy 
perennials. In gratitude for good service done by this 
vigorous, hardy, generous-hearted plant, he will urge 
that it be made a feature of every border. He will 
enlarge on its ample growth, its powerful root action, 
its adaptability for various soils, its large and brilliant 
flowers, its perfume. 

The Paeony is indeed a great plant. It is one of the 
earliest perennials to start in spring, its young stems are 
brilliant, its foliage is abundant and handsome, and 
its flowers are borne on stout stems well above the 
foliage. There are few soils and positions in which it 
will not grow. Its principal limitation is the short 
period of bloom. It does not flower long and continu- 
ously. Thus, it is not desirable to form large groups 
of it in the border, because there would be a considerable 
area without flowers, from, say, the middle of July 
until the following year. In view of this, and of the 
wide spread of foliage, it is well to plant singly, or at the 
most in clumps of three, except in very large borders. 
One healthy plant is capable of spreading five or six 
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feet if the soil is rich. It will not do this the first 
season of planting, but it may the second. If three 
plants are put together to form a clump they ought 
to be a yard apart, four feet in deep, fertile soil. 

The Paeony has a root system which differs from that 
of all the other great hardy plants. It forms a long, 
heavy rootstock composed of a large number of thick 
roots, reddish in colour, which wind among each other 
in a dense mass. One root-stock may be a foot thick 
and as much through, practically the whole bulk being 
composed of powerful contorted prongs. It is not, 
therefore, a handy subject to shift about, especially 
when it is growing in clay soil, for the weight of the root- 
stock is then materially increased by the clinging soil. 
Partly on this account, frequent shifting is to be 
avoided, and there is the further consideration that 
the plants really do not require frequent soil renewal. 
In spite of the heavy masses which they form, and of 
their wide spread of foliage, they do not impoverish 
the soil to anything like the same extent as Phloxes 
and Asters. Anyone who has Phloxes and Paeonies 
growing in the same border cannot fail to observe how 
poor and dry the soil becomes round a clump of Phloxes 
as compared with that in the neighbourhood of Paeonies. 
The more fibrous root system of the Phlox, and the 
want of shade beneath it, doubtless account for the 
difference. 

In connection with this matter of shifting Paeonies, 
it may be interesting to add that so far as the welfare 
of the plants is concerned, experience proves that fre- 
quent removal is not so injurious as we have been taught 
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to believe. From force of circumstances I have moved 
the same set of roots three times in five years, without 
serious effects. 

In common with most plants, Paeonies enjoy a rich 
loamy soil, with abundance of moisture, but it is quite 
a mistake to suppose that they will not thrive on light, 
shallow land. Nor does a hot, dry season incommode 
them seriously. No doubt a great deal of moisture 
is stored in their thick fleshy roots, on which they can 
draw in times of stress, just as hibernating animals 
draw on their accumulated fat. Be that as it may the 
flower-lover with sandy or chalky soil need never 
hesitate to plant Paeonies under the fear that his soil 
is not good enough to do them satisfactorily. If the 
ground is deeply dug and manured liberally the plants 
are almost certain to thrive. 

Autumn planting may be done if desired, but the 
plants shift quite well after they have started to grow 
in March. So accommodating are they that they do 
not resent being left out of the soil for a few days. 
Deep holes are required when shifting old clumps, for 
the plants need to be sunk to the level of the crown. 

The one great advantage of the heavy soil is that 
it produces thick, strong flower-stems and massive 
blooms. In poor, thin soil, the plants may be quite 
healthy, and certainly they will be equally pleasing in 
spring when the bright rosy stems are rising ; but there 
will not be so fine a crop of large, heavy, lustrous 
flowers. This can be partly remedied by giving 
soakings of liquid manure when the flower-stems rise, 
and afterwards mulching the plants with manure. 
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Beyond this matter of feeding, the plants will give 
no trouble. They are not subject to the attacks of 
insects or fungi. They do not need staking. The 
foliage is apt to flop when it begins to mature, as the 
stems lose some of their rigidity, but this can be met 
by circling them with coir yarn, so disposed that it is 
almost entirely hidden by the leaves. The foliage will 
have ripened sufficiently to be removed quite easily 
in early autumn, and it should then be cleared away, 
as it is ugly in decay. 

A plan of employing Paeonies that is well worth con- 
sideration is to plant them in grass in association with ! 
Daffodils. The tender tints of the young stems in 
spring produce a charming effect in contrast with the 
cream and yellow flowers — in some cases cupped with 
red — of the Daffodils. Such Narcissi as Blackwell and 
Barri conspicuus, with their bright red cups, and the 
red-rimmed Poet's Daffodil blooming later, as well as 
such gleaming March giants as Sir Watkin, Horsefieldii, 
Victoria, Empress and Emperor, look delightful when 
nodding above the grass among pink-stemmed Paeonies. 
It should be remembered that grass so planted cannot 
be cut at all till June, and even then only round the 
Paeonies, so that this plan is not available on turf that 
has to be dressed from spring to autumn. 

Lovers of cut flowers will not fail to make good use 
of Paeonies in their vases, and they will guard against 
smothering them with alien foliage when cut. They 
will remove the flowers with long stems, and arrange 
them in suitable vases. 

It goes almost without saying that a plant so 
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important to flower gardeners as the Pseony has been 
worked upon by florists, with the result that there is 
a multitude of splendid varieties to choose from. The 
following all have great merit : 

Alba superba. — Large white. 

Alice Julvecourt. — Blush, tinted with primrose. 

Candidissima. — White, Anemone form, sweet. 

Duchesse de Nemours. — White, cream centre. 

Etandard du Grandhomme. — Amaranth. 

F 'estiva Maxima. — Large full white, very good for 
cutting. 

Glory of Somerset. — Delicate pink. 

Henri Demay. — Purplish red. 

Lady Dartmouth. — Flesh. 

Louis van Houtte. — Crimson, fragrant. 

Madame Calot. — White, tipped carmine, sweet. 

Madame Charles Leveque. — Pale pink, shaded salmon. 

Marie Lemoine. — White, large and full, a late bloomer. 

Miss Salway. — White, sulphur centre. 

Philomele. — Satiny rose, sulphur centre. 

Princess Irene. — Pink, yellow centre. 

Souvenir de Gaspard Calot. — Rosy purple. 

The Queen. — Silvery rose. 

All the foregoing either have perfectly double or 
full centred flowers. Some of the modern herbaceous 
species derive from a parent with a large mounded 
centre and an outer ring of flat florets — what is termed 
Anemone-flowered. These rank with the doubles and 
are equally beautiful, although not so massive. The 
Anemone-flowered section has its type in anemonce- 
flora, a form of the species officinalis with crimson 
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flowers/ well worth growing. There are also single 
varieties, as well as many varieties of the Tree Pseony. 
The latter is a fine shrub, derived from P. Moutan, 
and blooms earlier than its herbaceous sister. 

In districts where Pseonies form their buds very early 
it is advisable to have some protection at hand, if only 
a few branches to set among them, should a late frost 
threaten. It will not injure the plants, but it may the 
buds, and thereby impair the flowering. 

Of the species, tenuifolia, crimson ; and its double 
form, flore ftleno, with finely cut foliage ; and Wit- 
manniana, a rare species with single yellow flowers, 
are interesting plants. Lutea is a rare yellow species 
of modern introduction, but it is a shrub. 

It may be added that good standard varieties of 
herbaceous Paeonies have been described, because they 
are likely to meet the wants of the majority of readers ; 
they are good, the price is moderate, and they are 
procurable from most large dealers in hardy plants. 
But there are hundreds of modern varieties associated 
with the names of firms which specialize them, such as 
Kelway. These specialists offer collections of modern 
sorts at prices ranging from half a guinea per dozen 
to half a guinea per plant. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
The Phlox. 

This great and noble plant plays an important part 
in the herbaceous border, and those who study it will 
receive a recompense which few other hardy plants 
have it in their power to give. 

It is totally different in habit from the Pseony, 
for the flowers are small, and are borne in panicles on 
the summit of the stems, which carry the small, lance- 
shaped leaves on the greater part of their length. 
It does not form a dense and spreading mass of foliage. 
The leaves may begin quite near the ground, but they 
do not screen the soil in the slightest degree. The 
roots consist of a mass of fine creamy fibres close to the 
surface. 

The Phlox succeeds the Pseony. The early varieties 
of what florists call the suffruticosa section of Phloxes 
may open before the last of the Paeonies has faded, but 
the majority of the fine varieties of the decussata 
section do not come into bloom until July is well 
advanced, and are at their best in August and 
September. 

The Phlox is the indisputable Queen of the her- 
baceous border in late summer. Its vigour, its immense 
panicles of brilliant flowers, and its long period of 
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beauty combine to render it supreme in its season. 
The colours comprise a long and beautiful range. There 
are pure white, pale and deep pink, rose, salmon, 
orange, scarlet, crimson, lilac, lavender, mauve, purple 
and violet. Many of the varieties have two colours, 
the centre or eye differing from the outer ring. The 
modern varieties are a great advance on the old types 
both in diameter of individual bloom (commonly 
spoken of as the " pip ") and in size of panicle. In good 
soil the flower-heads are of immense proportions, and 
what is more, they remain fresh and lovely for many 
weeks. If the earlier trusses are cut the plants will 
provide others. 

The Phlox is one of the earliest of the herbaceous 
plants to start. Its first shoots, which may be green 
or purple according to the variety, often appear in 
February. But it is one of the latest to finish, and so 
closely does it approach the shrub habit that its leafless 
stems may be found standing firmly when the greater 
part of the winter has worn away. It is because of this 
approach to shrub-dom that the earlier Phloxes are 
called suffruticosa, but as a matter of fact the later or 
decussata section have the same habit. The suffru- 
ticose character is of no advantage to the flower- 
gardener, and he may cut away the hard stems in 
autumn after the leaves have ripened 1f it is his custom 
to dress his borders at that season.- 

Descendants of North American plants, the Phloxes 
are amongst the hardiest denizens of the garden. No 
extreme of cold seems to affect them. Even if a severe 
spring follows a mild winter frost seems to have no 
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serious effect on the plants. And this point in their 
favour is supported by another of equal importance — 
they will thrive on almost any soil. As mentioned 
in the chapter on insects and diseases (Chapter IX., 
Part II.), they make the most luxuriant growth in 
heavy, damp soil, but are there liable to disease. They 
will thrive, however, in ordinary garden soil, and do 
much more than merely exist in sandy or chalky 
ground. I think that they like limestone, at all events, 
in shifting plants on chalky soil I have invariably found 
that they have pushed numerous fibres into the chalk, 
and so tenacious is their hold that when the clumps 
are lifted particles of chalk come away freely with the 
roots. I have never seen plants diseased on such soil, 
and the only cause for disappointment is that in a dry 
season the panicles are comparatively small. 

The upright and compact habit of the Phloxes makes 
them a splendid asset to the colour grouper. They 
are nearly all colour. Observe with what eagerness 
the flower artist seizes upon them for his garden 
pictures. Nothing else gives such vivid breaks of 
colour in proportion to the room that the plants occupy. 
Their habit renders them far more suitable for colour- 
grouping than Pseonies. They may be set two feet 
apart in the clumps without suffering from over- 
crowding, and if thus planted in colonies of three to 
six according to the size of the border, they will give 
brilliant blocks of floral beauty for many weeks. 

Owners of large and small borders alike should grow 
Phloxes. The plants are also suitable for beds. One 
might get a magnificent bed by planting a white Phlox, 
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such as Mrs. Jenkins, with the beautiful salmon-pink 
variety Mrs. Oliver, and associating with them one of 
the fine blue Anchusas, such as the Dropmore variety, 
or Perry's variety. Or the low white Phlox Tapis 
Blanc might be used instead of Mrs. Jenkins to carpet 
the bed. The splendid modern Anchusas grow four 
to six feet high, bloom profusely from top to bottom, 
and vie with the Phloxes themselves for duration. 
Such a colour mass as that suggested would have a 
superb effect throughout August. It could, of course, 
be arranged in a border instead of a bed if desired. 

A deep soil, moist in summer but not wet in winter, 
suits the Phloxes. In view of disease, manure should 
be used sparingly on stiff ground, and cow manure 
may be preferred to other kinds. A light dressing of 
dung, supplemented by superphosphate and sulphate 
of potash, four ounces of the former and two ounces 
of the latter per square yard, will be best. Rather than 
manure heavily at planting, the flower-lover who wants 
large panicles should give liquid manure when the 
flowers begin to open. A mulch of manure may be 
spread round the plants in June. 

Planting may be done in autumn or in spring, but 
if the site is a wet one spring planting is desirable. 
The trouble of the wet site will come up again the 
following autumn, and then the grower may consider 
the advisability of lifting the plants and wintering them 
in boxes. Frequent division is good, and there is no 
reason why this should not be done in autumn. The 
opportunity of having the roots out of the ground might 
be taken to set them on the surface for the winter, 
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with sand or ashes around them, if the site is a damp 
one. This would keep them away from stagnant 
moisture. 

Those who seek for particularly fine spikes 
may thin the shoots to two or three, and it may be 
advisable to stake them, but with the hard growth 
of unthinned plants on chalky ground stakes are 
rarely necessary. 

The Phlox has such inherent vigour that it may be 
propagated with ease by division or by cuttings in 
spring. Seedlings may flower the year after the seed 
is sown, but particular varieties cannot be relied 
on to come true from seed. 

In considering the question of varieties, it is worth 
while to choose a few early bloomers as well as others 
that flower late, especially where they are grouped in 
beds and borders, because then a long succession of 
flowers is secured. A note is attached to the early 
varieties in the following list. 

Except where marked " dwarf," the late varieties 
grow three to four feet high. 

Antonin Mercie. — Soft lavender, splendid. 

Atala. — Soft pink, dwarf. 

Bums. — Purplish rose, early. 

Ciceron. — Dark lilac, early. 

Coquelicot. — Orange scarlet. 

Cr'epuscule. — Heliotrope, dark centre. 

Dr. Charcot. — Parma violet, dwarf. 

Eclair eur. — Bright carmine, paler eye, dwarf. 

Ellen Willmott. — French grey, charming shade. 

Esperance. — Rosy mauve, white eye, dwarf. 
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Eugene Danzanvilliers. — Pale heliotrope, dwarf. 

Frdulein von Lassberg. — Splendid pure white. 

George A. Strbhlein. — Vermilion, deeper eye. 

Iris. — Dark blue. 

Lady Napier. — Pure white, very large, early. 

Le Mahdi. — Violet blue, dwarf. 

Mrs. Hunter. — White, crimson centre, early. 

Mrs. Oliver. — Salmon pink, exquisite colour, dwarf. 

Mrs. Jenkins. — Large white. 

Rosy Gem. — Crimson, early. 

Sheriff Ivory. — Salmon-buff, red eye. 

Snowdon. — Large white, early. 

Sylphide. — Pure white, dwarf. 

Tapis Blanc. — White, very dwarf. 

Violet. — Deep violet, dwarf. 

Six of the best of the foregoing are Antonin Mercie, 
Coquelicot, Fraulein von Lassberg, George A. Stroh- 
lein, Mrs. Oliver and Violet. They give a considerable 
variety of colours. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Lilies in the Herbaceous Border. 

The white Madonna Lily, Lilium candidum, is a 
recognised ornament of the herbaceous border, where 
it has long held a conspicuous place. A free-blooming 
species, with large pure white flowers in early summer, 
it forms a magnificent associate for the perennial 
Larkspurs, the summer Roses and other plants. 

It is not entirely satisfactory in all places, for in 
some it becomes affected with a destructive fungus, 
which is difficult to subdue (see Chapter IX., Part II.). 
When vigorous and healthy there are few plants more 
valuable, cheap and common as it is. Those — and 
they are probably the majority — who enjoy its powerful 
and penetrating perfume, will esteem it also as a flower 
for the house vases. 

The white summer Lily likes a well-drained site and 
a friable soil. In the case of stiff land it ought to be 
made friable with burnt refuse, road grit, or coarse 
sand and leaf mould. The bulbs are procurable in 
late summer, and the earlier they are planted the 
better. The crowns may be covered with 3 inches of 
soil, and this will be found suitable for practically all 
the Lilies. 

While making free and full acknowledgment of the 
charm and value of Lilium candidum, one cannot but 
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regret that in many gardens it is the sole representative 
of the genus to be seen in the herbaceous borders. Good 
as it is it has no claim to be representative. 

Of the section with erect, cup-shaped flowers 
(Isolirion group), the umbellatum and elegans (Thunber- 
gianum) sets are extremely useful. The umbellatum 
forms erectum, with red and yellow flowers ; and 
Sappho, scarlet, are particularly good for making rich, 
free-flowering groups of medium height ; they have 
fine colour and good habit. In the elegans set we find 
the lovely yellow Alice Wilson, the blood-red atrosan- 
guineum, and the spotted Prince of Orange, all dwarf 
forms of great beauty. They should have sheltered 
places when grown in the border, as they are not fully 
hardy. Other members of the Isolirion group are 
Batemannae, apricot, 3 feet, a late bloomer ; bulbiferum, 
crimson, spotted, about 3 feet, early summer ; and 
croceum, the Orange Lily, 2\ feet, early summer. 

The group with funnel-shaped flowers (Eulirion) 
gives us in addition to candidum and its double form the 
majestic giganteum, a species growing 10 to 12 feet 
high, with large heads of white flowers in summer ; 
this plant is worth growing for its foliage alone, provided 
it can be given a shady place where the young growth 
is protected in spring from cutting winds and sharp 
frosts. It requires time to establish itself, and reach 
a strong flowering state, but the foliage makes amends. 
This species enjoys peat and leaf mould. 

Brownii is another fine Lily of the Eulirion group, 
with handsome leaves and purplish flowers, white 
inside and with chocolate stamens. It grows 3 feet 
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high and flowers in July. Rubellum, 18 inches high, with 
bright pink flowers in summer, is generally grown as a 
pot plant, and is certainly very desirable under glass, 
as it forces well and has delightful colour ; but it is 
quite suitable for the border, and may be chosen for 
shady spots. The longiflorum set, which includes 
Harrisii, the Easter Lily, may be reserved for the 
greenhouse. If grown in a border they must have a 
sheltered place. Parryi, yellow with purple spots, 
3 feet, July ; Washingtonianum, white, striped lilac, 
and its dark form purpureum, 4 feet, late summer, are 
also good Eulirions. 

The Martagons, or Turk's caps, have reflexed 
flowers. Chalcedonicum, the scarlet Turk's-cap, 3 feet, 
early summer, and Martagon, the small purple Turk's- 
cap, with its varieties album, white, and dalmaticum, 
nearly black, 4 feet high, July, are the best known. 
But Burbankii, yellow with brown spots, 3 feet, summer; 
canadense, yellow, 3 feet, July (both peat lovers) ; 
colchicum (Szovitzianum), pale yellow, spotted black, 
sweet, 4 feet, June ; Hansoni, yellow, red spots, 3 feet, 
June ; Humboldtii, golden yellow, crimson spots, 
5 feet, July ; pardalinum, orange, maroon spots, 
5 feet, July ; pomponium, scarlet, z\ feet, June ; 
pyrenaicum, red, 4 feet, June ; and superbum, yellow, 
red spots, 5 feet, summer, are also good. 

The most important member of the group with 
horizontal or drooping flowers (Arch elirion) is, of course, 
auratum, the great and noble Golden-rayed Japanese 
Lily, which, with its varieties platyphyllum, virginale 
album, Wittei and rubro-vittatum, produces such a 
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magnificent effect when well grown. Shelter for the 
young growths in spring is desirable . The consignments 
of Japanese bulbs reach Europe in January. The 
auratums love a deep, well-drained loamy soil ; where 
it is stiff, liberal additions of peat, leaf mould, and 
sand may be made. 

Henryi is a good modern Lily of the same group as 
auratum, and liking similar soil ; it is apricot-coloured, 
with brown spots, tall, August-flowering. Of the 
speciosum (lancifolium) set, album, white ; roseum, 
white dotted with rose ; rubrum, white dotted with 
crimson ; and Kraetzeri, pure white, are the best 
known ; all are generally grown in pots, for which 
purpose Kraetzeri is particularly suited ; but they are 
suitable for the border, and as they bloom in August 
they form a good succession to the earlier species ; 
the height is about 3 feet. Melpomene is a good dark 
form of rubrum. 

Another important species in this group is tigrinum, 
which is best represented by the forms Fortunei, 
scarlet and black, woolly stems, very free blooming, 
4 feet, August ; Fortunei flore pleno, double ; and 
splendens, scarlet, spotted with black, 4 to 5 feet, 
August. 

When using Lilies in the herbaceous border it is 
wise to plant groups of from 3 to 6 or more bulbs, 
according to the space available. The bulbs of the 
smaller species may be set 9 inches apart in the groups, 
those of the larger 18 inches. The less hardy sorts 
should be given places where the young growths get 
shelter from early-growing herbaceous plants in spring. 
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PART III. 

Descriptive and Selective. 



SECTION B. 

A brief description of the best hardy Herbaceous 
Perennials, with selections for various purposes. 
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Introductory. 

In the following pages are given the salient points — 
the names of the best species, the height, the season 
of bloom, the colour of the flowers — about a number 
of hardy herbaceous perennials less important than 
those described in Section A, yet still desirable. 

It has been remarked in an earlier chapter that there 
is a type of flower-lover who estimates plants mainly 
by their value for making beautiful colour groups, and 
another type who considers them for their individual 
beauty and interest. The former will find the plants 
described in Section A the most suited to his needs, 
the latter will discover much to charm him in those 
enumerated in the present section. The number of 
kinds is great. The differences of habit are consider- 
able. There are, indeed, plants for every purpose. 
The smaller species must not be neglected because 
they do not make brilliant masses of colour ; in many 
cases they are very beautiful. 

Except where a special note is made, the plants 
described all thrive under the general cultural treat- 
ment prescribed in previous chapters. Liberal soil- 
treatment generally brings its reward in greater vigour, 
finer bloom, and a longer period of beauty. Propaga- 
tion is by division except where otherwise stated. 
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ACANTHUS (Bear's Breech). — Handsome plants, 
esteemed as much for their leaves as for their flowers. 
Perhaps the best is latifolius (syn. lusitanicus) an im- 
proved variety of the species mollis. The flowers are 
purple and white. Height about four feet, flowering 
period summer. 

ACHILLEA (Yarrow, Milfoil). — There are several 
good plants in this genus, notably Parker's variety of 
filipendulina, which bears compact umbels of yellow 
flowers on stems four feet high about midsummer ; 
millifolium roseum, umbels of rosy flowers in summer, 
two feet high ; and Ptarmica The Pearl, with double 
white flowers abundantly produced on stems about 
two feet high. The last is useful for cutting. The 
dwarfer Achilleas suitable for the rockery are dealt with 
in " Alpine Flowers and Rock Gardens." 

ACONITUM (Monkshood). — A genus of easily 
grown and effective perennials, with poisonous roots. 
The species Napellus, with dark blue, hood-shaped 
flowers on four feet stems in summer, is one of the best 
known of the less showy herbaceous plants ; the cut 
foliage, compact habit and handsome flowers make it 
a very desirable plant. There are several varieties, 
including a white (album), a flesh (carneum), and blue 
and white (bicolor). The last is a very pretty Monks- 
hood. Fischeri is a dwarfer plant, growing about 
two feet high, and a later bloomer, being at its best 
in September and October. It has large clear blue 
flowers. There are two yellow-flowered Monkshoods ; 
lycoctonum, growing about two feet high and blooming 
in summer ; and pyrenaicum, having flowers on 
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branched stems in September, height four feet. 
Wilsoni is a good species of modern introduction, 
brought from China. The flowers are pale blue, 
produced in September and October on stems four 
feet high. The Monkshoods are plants for the middle 
area of the herbaceous border, and are very easily 
grown, but they do not care for dry soil. In view 
of the poisonous nature of the roots as little disturb- 
ance as possible should be done. 

ADENOPHORA . — Campanula-like flowers, of which 
the dwarfer species are used for the rock garden. 
Potanini is suitable for the front of the herbaceous 
border ; it bears slender branching spikes of drooping 
bell-shaped pale blue flowers on stems two feet high in 
August. These plants like sandy friable soil. 

ADONIS. — Early blooming plants, the best known 
of which is vernalis, with yellow flowers on stems 
about a foot high in spring and graceful foliage. 
Amurensis has fern-like foliage and large, Buttercup 
like flowers, one at the summit of each stem, borne 
as early as February. The double form of the latter, 
flore pleno, has become very popular in recent years ; 
the flowers are yellow, with a green centre. The 
Adonises are of easy culture. 

AGAPANTHUS (African Lily).— The beautiful 
Agapanthus umbellatus is not strictly hardy, and is 
frequently grown in tubs in preference to the herbaceous 
border, so that it can be placed in selected positions 
when in bloom, and given a sheltered place in the 
winter. It may, however, be planted in the border 
in mild districts. It is ornamental by reason of its 
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cluster of long, green leaves alone, and when in bloom 
is one of the most beautiful of plants, for the flowers 
are borne in umbels on strong stems three feet or more 
high, and are bright blue in colour. There are, however, 
several varieties, including a white. They bloom in 
August and September, and flower the most freely 
when given comparatively poor soil ; in rich ground 
they run more to leaf than bloom. Intermedins and 
minor are also blue, but are dwarf er than umbellatus. 
The variety of minor called Mooreanus has blue and 
white flowers on eighteen-inch stems, and blooms freely. 

ALLIUM. — A bulbous plant, related to the garden 
Onion. Two of the best border species are moly, with 
yellow flowers ; and pedemontanum, with mauve 
flowers ; both grow about a foot high and bloom in 
July. Macranthum is a Chinese species with violet 
flowers, one foot. 

ALSTROMERIA (Peruvian Lily).— An interesting 
and attractive plant, growing in a dense mass and 
blooming profusely in summer. The flowers are like 
small Liliums in shape, but the colours vary from 
orange, spotted with red, to yellow, pink and brown. 
They grow from two or three feet high, and are suit- 
able for positions near the front of the border, where 
they will bloom profusely year after year when once 
established, and call for no special treatment, indeed 
they do best when left alone. The most familiar species 
is aurantiaca, orange, spotted with red. Chilensis 
is variable, and may be rose or red. It does not spread 
so fast as aurantiaca. Pelegrina (syn. peregrina), 
yellow, striped with rose, is perhaps the most beautiful 
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of all, but it is less hardy than the others. There should 
be clumps of Alstromerias in every border, for they will 
prove very useful for cutting. 

ANCHUSA (Alka.net). — We have in this one of the 
most valuable of the minor genera, although it is but 
a small one. Its importance lies mainly in the splendid 
varieties of Italica, of which there are several. The 
best known is that called the Dropmore variety, a 
magnificent plant with a fleshy root. One small root 
planted in spring may produce a plant with a strong 
stem three to four feet high, bearing a considerable 
number of side branches, all clothed with flowers of 
a rich Gentian blue, in three months. The lateral 
branches are borne continuously throughout the 
summer, so that although the plant may come into 
bloom in June it is likely to be still in flower in Septem- 
ber. It is certainly one of the very finest of herbaceous 
plants, and it will thrive in light soil in a dry, sunny 
spot. There is another splendid form of the Italian 
Alkanet called the Lissadell variety, raised in Sligo, 
Ireland. The individual flowers are perhaps larger 
than those of the Dropmore variety, and the colour 
is equally rich. The variety Opal differs from the last 
in having paler flowers. The Dover variety is dwarfer. 
These Anchusas should engage the special attention of 
hardy flower-lovers, who will find them invaluable for 
the border, where, as we saw in an earlier chapter, 
they may be used in colour groups if desired. They 
dislike wet sites and shaded positions. 

As mentioned in Chapter VII., Part II., the plants 
are propagated by means of pieces of root. When 
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spring comes there is a brown stump which looks to be 
entirely devoid of life. It may be broken away almost 
like bark from a tree, and it will probably be found 
that there is a green shoot below, which may be left 
to grow. As regards the bark-like parts, they may be 
cut into pieces with a sharp knife, and will prove to be 
fleshy and quick. The portions may be covered with 
moist gritty soil in a pot or box and put in a warm 
frame or greenhouse. Shoots will start from them, 
which may be removed with a " heel " of the older 
growth and inserted in small pots. They will root 
and form plants in due course. Pieces of the Horse- 
radish-like taproots may also be inserted, as they are 
likely to root and make plants. It will be seen that 
the propagation of the Anchusas differs entirely from 
that of the bulk of hardy herbaceous plants, and adds 
interest to a magnificent perennial. 

ANEMONE (Windflower). — The flower-lover will 
probably grow the small Anemones such as apennina, 
blanda, alpina and Pulsatilla in the rock garden, but 
he will assuredly want some of the beautiful Japanese 
Anemones for the herbaceous border, because, apart 
from their intrinsic beauty, they are late bloomers, 
and are a feature of the herbaceous border in 
September. It would be well worth the while of any 
one with a fairly large border to form a collection of 
these lovely flowers, because there are many beautiful 
forms available, and while charming in the border 
the flowers are exquisite for cutting. The type 
Japonica has deep rose flowers, and is a somewhat 
straggly grower. Alba, or Honorine Jobert, is the old 
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pure white form of it, and is still well worth growing, 
for it bears its chaste blossoms in profusion, and is one 
of the best of things for cutting. Alice is a splendid 
variety with deep rose flowers, and is generally con- 
sidered to be an improvement on the popular pink 
variety Queen Charlotte. Whirlwind is a fine white 
with semi-double flowers. Other good varieties are 
Beaute Parfaite, white ; elegantissima, semi-double 
pink ; Prinz Heinrich, deep red ; and Lord Ardilaun, 
white. All grow two feet to three feet high. Another 
species of Anemone suitable for the border is sylvestris, 
the beautiful pure white " Snowdrop Windflower," 
the stems of which rise about eighteen inches high. It 
likes light soil in a rather shady place. There is a 
large form of this called grandiflora, and also a double, 
fiore fileno. The splendid Poppy Anemones make 
beautiful beds and come readily from seed. The 
flowers are brilliant and varied. 

ANEMONOPSIS.—An Anemone-like plant, of 
which one species is grown, namely, macrophylla. It is 
a Japanese plant, with lilac or white, lilac-tinted 
flowers in July on stems two feet long or more. It 
enjoys a friable sandy soil, but not hot sunshine. 

ANTHEMIS (Chamomile). — The species tinctoria, 
the Ox-eye Chamomile, which bears yellow flowers on 
two feet stems in summer, is a good plant for the border. 
Several forms of it are offered by florists, notably E. G. 
Buxton, which has lemon-coloured Marguerite-like 
flowers ; and Kelwayi, a deeper yellow. A point in 
favour of the Anthemises is that they remain in bloom 
for many weeks. 
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ANTHERICUM.— These beautiful Lilaceous plants 
are a charming feature of the front area of the border in 
June. They have narrow grassy leaves, produced in 
thick tufts, and bear their pretty, Lilium-like flowers 
in spikes about eighteen inches high in June. The 
species liliago is the St. Bernard's Lily, and liliastrum 
is the St. Bruno's Lily. The latter is known to modern 
botanists as Paradisea liliastrum. There is a large 
form of this beautiful plant called giganteum ; its pure 
white flowers are very sweet. Ramosum is also white. 

ANTIRRHINUM (Snapdragon).— As we see else- 
where, these splendid plants are best treated either 
as annuals or biennials, and raised every year from 
seed. A large stock of plants can be raised from seed 
very quickly and cheaply. The flower-lover who is 
studying the Antirrhinums should not fail to make 
himself acquainted with the various types. The 
principal seedsmen offer three : (i) majus or tall 
(2) intermediate ; (3) dwarf or Tom Thumb. The 
intermediates are the best for the border, especially 
if plants are wanted for the front area, to put out as 
a succession to spring-blooming plants. They will 
grow about fifteen inches high and bloom profusely 
for months. These beautiful Snapdragons can be 
bought in separate colours, and it will be found that 
seedling plants come quite true. One or two species 
are grown, but they are better for the rockery than 
the herbaceous border. 

AQUILEGIA.— See Chapter I., Part III., Section A. 

ARABIS (Rock Cress). — While these are essentially 
rock plants they may be very well considered for the 
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border, especially in cases where the front area is 
planted with bulbs and other spring flowers. Broad 
patches of pure white Arabis have a cheerful appearance 
among clumps of Aubrietia, clusters of Forget-me-not, 
colonies of Primroses and groups of bulbs. The double 
white is a more desirable plant than the single, in spite 
of the fact that it does not come into bloom so early, 
because it is more compact, and does not betray that 
eagerness to over-run its neighbours which is a 
peculiarity of the single. Moreover, it makes up for its 
later period of opening by remaining in bloom much 
longer than the single, indeed, it is quite likely to be 
in flower all the summer. It may be propagated by 
cuttings in summer. The single can be raised in abund- 
ance from seed sown in the garden in June. The latter 
must be restrained with a firm hand, or it will develop 
into a nuisance. There are variegated-leaved forms 
of Arabis, and they ought to be more grown, for apart 
from the fact that the foliage is very pretty, the habit is 
closer and neater than that of the green-leaved varieties. 

ARTEMISIA (Wormwood). — There are many 
species in this genus, some semi-shrubby, with fragrant 
foliage ; but the best for the herbaceous border is the 
new species lactiflora, which produces upright stems 
three or four feet high, bearing branching panicles of 
pure white fragrant flowers in July or August. It 
is a very graceful plant. 

ASCLEPIAS. — The only species grown to any 
extent is tuberosa, which bears umbels of orange 
flowers on two-feet stems in summer ; it is a showy 
flower, beloved of bees. 
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ASPHODELINE.— Resembling the Asphodel but 
without leaves on the flower-stems. The species 
grown is lutea, a handsome plant with perfumed 
yellow flowers on stems three feet high in June. 

ASTER.— See Chapter II., Part III., Section A. 

ASTILBE (Goat's Beard). — Beautiful plants re- 
lated to the Spiraeas, with plumes of white, pink or rose 
flowers. They love cool, moist places. Chinensis, 
which bears pretty plumes of blush-coloured flowers 
in summer ; Davidii, deep rose, a handsome plant that 
will grow five feet high in moist soil and has bronzy- 
tufted leaves ; and grandis, a newer species with long 
pinnate leaves and white flowers in large panicles, 
six feet high ; are three of the best species ; but there 
are now a number of beautiful hybrids and varieties. 
Arendsii is a hybrid, and there are several charming 
forms of it, such as Ceres, Juno, Pink Pearl, and Salmon 
Queen. Peach Blossom has beautiful panicles of pink 
flowers on strong, upright stems a yard high. Queen 
Alexandra resembles Peach Blossom, but is somewhat 
deeper in colour. Two other beautiful Astilbes are 
Lemoinei Nuee Rose and Plumet Rose, which have 
long drooping panicles of rosy bloom, darker in the 
latter than in the former. Rivularis is a species with 
drooping creamy flowers on six feet stems ; there is a 
large form of it called major. Japonica is the plant 
grown as Spircea japonica, and there is a beautiful 
variety of it called Silver Sheaf. The Astilbes are 
summer bloomers, and are nearly all distinguished by 
graceful growth, beautiful plume-like inflorescence 
and a love for moist sites. 
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ASTRANTIA . — Pretty plants for rockery or border. 
Major, with pink flowers in summer, is perhaps the 
best, but Carniolica is also grown. The former has 
flower stems about eighteen inches high. 

AUBRIETIA. — As in the case of the Arabis, we 
have here a plant which is more particularly a creeper 
for the rockery, and which, moreover, is not herbaceous, 
and yet one which is very useful for the border. It is 
even more suitable for planting among bulbs than the 
Arabis, because it is a more compact grower and has 
beautiful colour. It blooms almost as early as the 
single Arabis, and lasts much longer in beauty. Those 
lovers of herbaceous borders who like to carpet the soil 
of their borders will not fail to make good use of fine 
Aubrietias like Dr. Mules, Prichard's Ai, J. S. Baker, 
H. Marshall, Lavender and Lloyd Edwards — varieties 
with large flowers and brilliant colour ; although 
where they want to cover large areas of ground they will 
be content with seedlings of commoner yet still beautiful 
kinds like grceca. The last named can be raised in 
thousands at an expenditure of a shilling or so on 
seed. Sown in early summer and put out in autumn 
it will soon spread into beautiful tufts. Bulbs of all 
kinds look the better for a carpet of Aubrietias around 
them. 

BELLI S (Double Daisy). — Like the Aubrietias 
these are evergreen, but they serve the same purpose of 
making a pretty surround or groundwork for bulbs. The 
blush, pink, rose, crimson and white double-flowered 
varieties of Bellis perennis are among the most charming 
of low plants. The leaves are of a glaucous green, 
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produced in close tufts, and the flowers, which are borne 
freely, are large and perfectly double. Varieties like 
Alice, pink; Diana, bright red ; and Queen of Whites, 
are delightful for associating with bulbs. One may 
make a groundwork of pink Daisies for a clump of 
blush Hyacinths, and the two flowers will make a beau- 
tiful blend of colour. A large flowered race of double 
Daisies has sprung up, the flowers of which are double 
the size of the older varieties. A rose and a white are 
procurable under the name of grandi flora. Owing to 
their tufty habit the Daisies spread fast and are 
readily propagated by division. 

BETONICA . — Pretty dwarf plants, of which camea, 
with rosy flowers on stems a foot high, is good. The 
wood Betony, B. officinalis, is now called Stachys 
Betonica by florists. 

BOCCONIA (Plume Poppy). — A handsome and dis- 
tinctive plant is Bocconia cordata, with large, succulent, 
greyish, divided leaves, and a strong spike which may 
rise six feet high, of flesh-coloured flowers in a fleecy 
cluster, in summer. It likes a deep, moist, rather 
heavy soil, and in such a medium may be given an 
isolated position towards the back of the border, which 
it will fill with great distinction. Microcarpa is not 
so well known, but is perhaps even finer ; the flowers 
are deeper in colour. 

BUPHTHALMUM.— -The best of this genus is 
salicifolium, a plant of compact bushy habit, covered 
with yellow flowers in August, September and October. 
It grows about two feet high, and is so bright and showy 
as to be worth a place near the front of the border. 
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CALCEOLARIA. — When the Calceolaria appears in 
the flower-garden it is usually in the form of one of the 
yellow shrubby kinds, once so popular in " ribbon- 
borders." Most of the herbaceous perennial Calceolarias 
are not hardy, and are grown in pots for greenhouse 
decoration. Plantaginea, which has prostrate rosettes of 
green leaves and yellow flowers on stems eighteen inches 
high, is, however, a hardy herbaceous species. It 
flowers in summer. 

CALTHA (Marsh Marigold). — The common kind 
is palustris, a British plant with yellow flowers in early 
summer, much used in bog-gardening. Polypetala is 
a finer plant, however, with larger flowers on stems 
about eighteen inches long. Like the common it is 
suited by a damp spot. 

CAMPANULA (Bell Flower).— This beautiful 
genus gives us material equally good for the rockery 
and the border. The smaller kinds are splendid 
on the rockery, and the Alpine lover with poor soil 
has a particular liking for them, because they will 
thrive in circumstances that would be fatal to a 
great many plants. These species, and their varieties, 
may be grown in the border, if desired, but they 
are so dwarf and close in growth that they are only 
suitable for the front. There they will make charm- 
ing little tufts, covered for a long period in summer 
with flowers. Although the plants themselves are 
small, the flowers, especially those of some of the 
best modern varieties, are large. One may instance 
such varieties as Isabel, China Cup, and Riverslea, 
which are forms of Carpatica. The first-named 
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is a special gem, for its fiat flowers are of great size, 
and are borne in profusion over a long period. There 
is also the beautiful hybrid called G. F. Wilson, 
which owes parentage to Carpatica and pulla ; it 
blooms profusely and the flowers are of a rich violet 
blue. Another dwarf Bellflower of great value owing 
to its dense tufty habit, adaptability for poor dry soil, 
and profusion of bloom, is Portenschlagiana (syn. 
muralis). There is a form of this called Bavarica 
which is larger than the type. Pulla, Pulloides and 
pusillaare other low Campanulas, all extremely pretty, 
but perhaps more adapted for the rockery than the 
border. The taller Bellflowers include some beautiful 
border plants. The finest by far is pyramidalis, which 
has been used so much as a pot plant that it has come 
to be regarded as an indoor plant pure and simple ; 
yet it is hardy. This splendid plant, which bears 
close pyramidal spikes of blue flowers in summer, may 
rise to six feet high with good soil and shelter. It is 
best treated as a biennial, like the Canterbury Bell 
(Campanula Medium) that is, raised from seed every 
year. The seed can be sown outdoors in early summer, 
and the plants put out in autumn, but in this case 
grit or chips should be placed as a mulch among the 
plants, otherwise they may damp off. There is a 
white variety, alba. The Chimney Campanulas 
will probably be at their best in August. Of the 
remainder of the taller kinds, glomerata, latifolia and 
per sici folia are the most important. The first-named 
bears its blue flowers on terminal heads on stems 
eighteen inches or two feet high j it is a good plant, 




SPIRES OF BLUE RISING FROM COOL VERDURE. 
The Chimney Campanula, C. pyramidalis, amid ferns. 
Sec page 204. 
Photo, by F. Mason Good- 




THE CUPIDONE, OXCE USED IN LOVE POTIONS BY THE GREEK 

WOMEN. 

Catananche ca-rulea. 

See page 209. 

Photo, by C/ias. Jones, 
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but most flower-lovers prefer the variety dahurica, which 
bears whorls of violet flowers. There is a white form of 
glower ata and also a double white. With respect to 
latifolia, it is a tall plant, rising to three feet or more, 
with large drooping blue flowers ; there are several 
varieties of it, notably alba, white ; macraniha, with 
very large flowers of a lighter shade than the species ; 
and VanHouttei, which has pendent violet flowers. As 
regards persicifolia, the Peach-leaved Campanula, 
it is important because of its varieties, notably Moer- 
heimi, semi-double white ; and alba plena, double 
white, both of which grow about two feet high and are 
very beautiful. Grandiflora is a large single white 
variety of persicifolia ; and humosa is a good semi- 
double blue form. The species Trachelium, with blue 
flowers, two to three feet high ; and its double white, 
variety alba plena, are also worth including. The 
Canterbury Bells are not likely to be forgotten, 
in view of the ease and cheapness with which, 
they can be raised in quantity from seed in separate 
colours. 

CARDAMINE (Bitter Cress or Cuckoo Flower). 
— The double form, pratensis flore pleno, is a good 
plant for a damp site or the bog garden. 

CATANANCHE (Cupidone).— Pretty flowers re- 
sembling Cornflowers, and suitable to dry for winter 
use. The species ceerulea bears blue flowers singly, 
on slender stems in summer. It grows about two 
feet high and is suitable for the front of the border, 
or for a bank ; it does not object to dry soil. There 
is a blue and white, bicolor. 
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CENTAUREA (Cornflower).— The most popular 
member of this genus is Cyanus, the annual blue Corn- 
flower, but there are several well-known and useful 
plants among the herbaceous perennials. Babylonica 
is a fine plant, with silvery foliage and yellow flowers 
on four or five feet stems in summer. Dealbata is also 
good ; it has pretty silvery leaves and rosy flowers on 
stems about eighteen inches high. Montana and its 
varieties are free-blooming but somewhat straggly 
plants, which love to flop about on the ground ; a 
little careful staking and tying are needed to keep 
them upright, when they are about eighteen inches 
high ; they bloom in great profusion. The type 
is blue, and there are white (alba), flesh {earned), 
red (rubra), purple, (purpurea) and pale yellow (sul- 
phurea) forms. They are useful to the poor soil 
gardener. 

CENTRANTHUS (Valerian).— The unfortunate 
gardener with a poor stony soil must think seriously of 
the Valerians. They will grow almost anywhere, and 
if put on to an open wall will not only establish them- 
selves readily, but seed freely and come up in all direc- 
tions. Sturdy young seedlings will be found in 
numerous crevices where there hardly seems to be 
sustenance enough for the smallest weed. This 
vitality, good though it is up to a point, may become 
a nuisance. The type, ruber, bears red flowers on two 
feet stems in summer ; there is a white form. 

CEPHALARIA (Giant Scabious).— The most 
notable member of this genus is perhaps Tartarica, a 
plant growing five feet high, with pale yellow flowers on 
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THE CREAMY BUG WORT. 

Cimicifnga tacemosa . 

See page 211. 
Photo, by Chas. Jones. 
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branching spikes in summer. Those who know the 
beautiful early Scabiosa caucasica may easily form an 
idea of the shape of the flowers of this plant. The 
foliage is also attractive. Alpina, five feet, yellow, is 
grown, but not so extensively. 

CHEIRANTHUS (Wallflower). — Cheiranthus 
Cheiri is the common Wallflower of gardens, the florist's 
varieties of which are sown so extensively in summer, 
and planted out in beds and borders in autumn for 
spring display. Alpinus, the Alpine Wallflower, is a 
useful rockery plant with light yellow flowers, blooming 
in spring at a height of a few inches. There is a pale 
form of it called Moonlight. Allioni is a beautiful 
hybrid with orange flowers, which blooms for many 
weeks, and seeds itself freely. It is a biennial, dying 
out after blooming. 

CHELONE. — These plants are allied to the Pentste- 
mons. The most popular kinds are Lyoni and obliqua, 
both of which grow about two feet high and bloom in 
summer. Lyoni has pink and obliqua rose flowers ; 
there is a white variety of the latter. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— See Chapter III., Part 
III., Section A. 

CIMICIFUGA (Bugwort). — Very pretty and grace- 
ful plants, bearing long feathery spikes of bloom on 
three or four feet stems in late summer. Cordi folia has 
pinnate leaves and racemes of white flowers. Race- 
mosa is cream and simplex white. They are quite 
worth adding to any fairly large border. 

CLEMATIS (Traveller's Joy).— This beautiful 
plant is, of course, most esteemed as a climber, but 
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there are several dwarf hardy herbaceous forms, suitable 
for the mixed border, notably her aclece folia, blue, two 
feet high, flowering in summer; its form Davidiana, pale 
blue, fragrant ; and recta (syn. erecta) white, three feet 
high, flowering in J uly ; there are several forms of the last . 

COREOPSIS. — The annual forms of this plant, 
which are generally grown under the name of Calliopsis, 
are admirably supplemented by one or two hardy 
herbaceous perennials, particularly grandiflora and 
lanceolata, both of which bear a profusion of deep yellow 
flowers on stems two or three feet high in August. 
Verticillata is a somewhat dwarfer plant with pale 
yellow flowers and prettily cut foliage. The Coreopsis 
are charming flowers for cutting. 

CRAMBE. — This genus includes that much esteemed 
vegetable the Seakale. The species cordi folia is an 
ornamental plant, with its large leaves and tall spikes, 
rising to five feet high, of white fragrant flowers, which 
appear in summer. It is not quite good enough for a 
small border, but may be pressed into service where 
there is plenty of room, or used in the wild garden. 

CRINUM (Cape Lily).— These beautiful South 
African bulbs are not often introduced to the her- 
baceous border, because their hardiness is open to 
grave doubt, but they may be used in mild districts, 
particularly if the bulbs are planted deeply in a dry, 
sunny spot. Powelli, which has large red Amaryllis- 
like flowers on three feet stems in July, is a magnificent 
plant, a hybrid between longi folium and Moorei. The 
pure white form, album, is very beautiful, and there 
is a deep red called rubrum. 
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CROCOSMIA. — There is but one species of this 
plant, aurea, which bears orange yellow flowers on 
two feet stems in summer. Imperialis, which is 
offered as a species, is a variety of it with orange 
flowers ; maculata is yellow with a dark eye. The 
Crocosmias are showy, semi-bulbous plants of the 
character of Montbretias. They are not entirely 
hardy, and the crowns should be protected in winter. 

CYPRIPEDIUM (Lady's Slipper).— These beau- 
tiful hardy orchids are greatly admired by flower-lovers. 
Spectabile, with its lovely rose and white flowers, is 
particularly appreciated ; it loves a moist, peaty soil, 
and should be given special treatment in order to get 
the best results. It is the most beautiful of all the 
hardy orchids. Macranthum, a large Japanese species 
with purple flowers borne singly on stems about eighteen 
inches high, is also a fine plant, and thrives under the 
same treatment as spectabile. If peat is not available 
leaf-mould should be freely incorporated in the soil 
for these two glorious plants. Calceolus is the lovely 
British Lady's Slipper, an exquisite plant, with reddish 
sepals and petals and pale yellow lip, on stems about 
eighteen inches high. It does not require the moist 
peaty soil which the others love, and thrives in loam, 
especially if it contains lime. 

DELPHINIUM.— See Chapter IV., Part III., 
Section A. 

DIANTHUS (Pink). — See notes in the chapters on 
Annuals (the forms of Heddewigii answer admirably 
as annuals) also a special chapter in " Alpine Flowers 
and Rock Gardens." The white garden Pinks, such 
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as Mrs. Sinkins, are often used in the front of borders. 
They are not herbaceous. 

DI CENTRA (Dielytra).— Much grown in pots, the 
beautiful Dicentra spectabilis is regarded by many as a 
greenhouse plant pure and simple, but it is a true 
hardy herbaceous perennial and a very beautiful one, 
its coloured stems, its prettily cut foliage and its lovely 
pink flowers on long arching spikes about two feet 
high combining to form an object of singular charm. 
It suffers sometimes through being caught at the flower- 
ing stage by a cutting wind, or sharp late frost, and it is 
well to give it a sheltered place to avoid any risk of the 
growth being seared from that cause. Eximia and 
formosa, with deeper red flowers, are also well worth 
planting, although in neither case are the flowers so 
pretty as those of spectabilis. 

DICTAMNUS (Burning Bush).— This plant is in- 
teresting on account of the flowers exuding a volatile 
oil in summer, and if a light be put to the spikes in the 
evening a bluish flame appears. It is worth growing 
for its handsome appearance. The so-called Fraxinella 
is Dictamnus Fraxinella, and has dark red flowers on 
stems three or four feet high in summer. There is a 
white form, albus. 

DIGITALIS (Foxglove). — One of the greatest 
favourites for the wild garden, as the tall stems rise to 
a height of eight or ten feet above the undergrowth. 
The type is purpurea, but most lovers of the flower 
do not trouble about species ; they prefer to grow the 
mixed varieties offered by florists and seedsmen. 
These strains give several colours, and in many cases 
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A WOODLAND CORNER WHERE THE FOXGLOVES AWAIT THE 

FAIRIES. 
Sec Digitalis, page 214. 
Photo, by E. J. Wallis. 
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the flowers are prettily spotted, particularly the 
gloxinoides type. The plants are not true perennials, 
and it is best to treat them as biennials, the same as 
Wallflowers and Canterbury Bells. Thus, the seed 
will be sown in the open in summer and the plants put 
out in autumn. For wild gardening it suffices to mix 
the seed with fine soil and scatter it broadcast. The 
fact that Foxgloves are so useful for wild gardening 
does not condemn them as border plants ; indeed, they 
are very useful for groups at the back of large borders, 
particularly where shady positions have to be filled. 
A pure white form is obtainable. 

DODECATHEON (American Cowslip).— These 
pretty bulbs are useful in the rock garden and as 
clumps in the front area of borders. The thick, 
broadly lanceolate leaves are charmingly marbled, and 
the flowers are prettily recurved. Meadia has reddish 
flowers on stems about nine inches high. The bulbs 
may be planted in autumn. 

DORONICUM (Leopard's Bane).— One of the 
earliest of the herbaceous plants to bloom, the 
Doronicum is in flower with the Daffodils and Tulips 
of early April, and it certainly vies with the brightest 
of them in colour. All the Leopard's Banes are 
yellow, but they are not all equal in vigour of growth 
and size of bloom. The largest is filantagineum 
excelsum (Harpur Crewe), the stems of which rise 
to a height of three feet or more in rich soil. The 
plant will thrive in any soil. Caucasicum is shorter 
and earlier than Harpur Crewe, and is a useful plant. 
The Leopard's Banes produce a dense mass of bright 
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green leaves close to the ground. They throw up 
successions of flowers in rich but not in poor soil, 
and in periods of scarcity will be useful for cutting. 

DRACOCEPHALUM (Dragon's Head).— These are 
pretty, though not showy plants, well deserving of 
places in the front area of the border. Of the several 
species, Japonicum, purple, and Ruprechti, lilac are 
pretty ; but perhaps Ruyschianum is the best, for 
it bears pretty spikes of magenta red flowers on two 
feet stems. They are all summer bloomers. 

ECHINACEA PURPUREA.— The purple cone- 
flower is a relative of the Rudbeckias, and is a handsome 
plant, with rosy purple flowers with orange centre 
on stems three to four feet high in late summer and 
early autumn. It will do good service for cutting. 

ECHINOPS (Globe Thistle).— The thistle-like 
leaves of these plants, and their spiky metallic-looking 
flowers, give them a resemblance to the Eryngiums. 
They are striking-looking plants, and the flowers make 
effective " Vases." Of the many species bannaticus, 
blue, four feet ; giganteus, silvery foliage and steel-blue 
flowers on stems five or six feet high ; and vitro, blue, 
three feet, are among the best. Nivale has silvery 
leaves and white flowers, and is also worth growing. 

ECHIUM (Bugloss). — The species vulgar e is the 
native Viper's Bugloss. It need not be grown, but a 
place might be found for rubrum, which bears reddish- 
brown flowers on two feet spikes in late spring. It is 
not a true perennial. 

EOMECON CH ION A NTH A. —This uncommon but 
very pretty plant is allied to the Poppies, and bears 
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beautiful white flowers with orange anthers, on stems 
about eighteen inches high in May. It likes peaty 
soil and a cool, moist site. 

EPILOBIUM (Willow Herb).— Perhaps better 
suited for the wild garden or the waterside than the 
herbaceous border, these tall and graceful plants 
are nevertheless very handsome, and are worth planting 
in large borders. The best known species is angusti- 
folium, which bears spikes of pale pink flowers in 
summer ; there is a white form. Lutea is a dwarf 
species with pale yellow flowers. There are a good 
many species ; and hirsutum, with purple flowers on 
four-feet stems in July, or its variegated form, might 
be grown in addition to angustifolium if a deeper colour 
is required. 

EREMURUS (Himalayan Asphodel). — Few hardy 
herbaceous perennials other than the great plants 
dealt with in our special chapters (Section A., Part III.) 
have aroused more interest in recent years than the 
Eremurus. One of the first to arrest the attention of 
flower-lovers was himalaicus, a noble plant, with 
lofty spikes, sometimes rising to eight feet high, of 
white flowers. Robustus is even more admired, for 
it bears a tall and massive spike of Peach-pink flowers 
which clothe five feet or more of a ten feet stem in a 
thick cylindrical truss of bloom. The two species 
named have given rise to a hybrid which has received 
as a name the first syllables of the names of its parents, 
being called Himrob. This produces massive spikes 
of blush-coloured flowers somewhat earlier in summer 
than its parents. There is also a strong variety of 
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robustus called Elwesi or Elwesiana, which produces 
a very large spike of deep rose flowers on long pedicels, 
but it is scarce and dear. Bungei (syn. aurantiacus) is 
also scarce ; this has narrow glaucous leaves and pale 
yellow flowers, and it is dwarf er than the others. 
Warei is a magnificent modern species from Turkestan, 
flowering late and bearing lovely salmon-fawn flowers. 
Some of the cheaper Eremurus (but none is really 
cheap) should be grown in every herbaceous border 
of any size, for when in bloom there is nothing to vie 
with them. They are the most effective when planted 
in a colony near the back of the border. In any case 
they should be planted in autumn in a position where 
cutting winds cannot blow directly on to them in 
spring, for they start early, and are liable to injury 
then ; moreover, a little litter may be spread round 
them in frosty weather. Ordinary soil will do if it is 
well drained and friable. The roots should be handled 
gently, because they are easily broken. They should 
be spread out carefully and covered with three or four 
inches of friable soil. Afterwards leave them un- 
disturbed. Those who want a good many plants, and 
do not object to having young plants on hand for 
several years may sow seed if they can obtain it soon 
after it has ripened. 

ERIGERON (Fleabane). — The best of this genus 
are : aurantiacus, the Orange Daisy, one foot high ; 
Coulteri, white, yellow centre, one foot ; glaucus, 
violet, one foot ; Philadelfhicus , eighteen inches, July, 
pink ; and sfteciosus, violet with yellow centre, two to 
three feet. Mucronatus is very pretty, but better on 




GLOBE THISTLES IN A WALL BORDER. 
See Echinops, page 216. 
Photo, by F. Mason Good. 
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the rockery. The Fleabanes have flowers resembling 
Michaelmas Daisies, bloom freely, and are useful for 
cutting, in addition to being ornamental in the front 
area of the border. 

ERODIUM (Heron's Bill).— Resemble the hardy 
Geraniums, and are mostly low, somewhat straggling 
growers, best suited for the rockery. They do not 
object to dry soil. Manescavi, which has purplish 
red flowers in summer on stems about eighteen inches 
long, is the best for the border. Hybridum has magenta 
flowers one foot high. 

ERYNGIUM (Sea Holly).— Spiny bushes with 
singular, spiky, metallic-looking flowers. They are not 
only distinctive, but very handsome and the flowers 
may be dried for winter use in the house. Alpinum 
is a beautiful species growing about three feet high, 
stems and flower heads steel-blue, bracts silvery. 
Bourgati, two feet, steely blue, is somewhat dwarfer. 
Oliverianum is a fine species growing four feet high, 
and with deep blue flowers ; the stems and leaves are 
silvery ; there is a splendid form of it called superbum. 
Planum is a popular species with bright blue flowers 
on branching stems about two feet high, bracts and 
stems glistening blue. In addition pandanifolium 
might be considered by those who are partial to this 
genus, because of its fine foliage, the long, bright greenr 
toothed leaves of which resemble the foliage of the 
Screw Pine (Pandanus). The flowers are reddish 
purple, in branched clusters, on stems that may rise 
six feet high. This species is a late bloomer. 

ERYSIMUM.— The most useful plant in this small 
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Wallflower-like genus is the annual species Peroff- 
skianum. Rupestre, yellow, one foot, a spring bloomer, 
may be grown in the herbaceous border, as it is a hardy 
perennial. 

EUPATORIUM.— Several of the most beautiful 
members of this genus lack hardiness and are grown 
in the greenhouse, but ageratoides, purpureum and 
several others are hardy herbaceous perennials. The 
former has white flowers resembling Ageratums on 
stems two to three feet high, and blooms in late summer. 
The latter has purple flowers and is rather taller. 

EUPHORBIA (Caper Spurge). — These comprise 
hardy and tender plants, annuals, perennials, succulents 
and shrubs. They are of no importance for the 
herbaceous border. 

FRAN CO A (Bridal Wreath). — There is a very 
pretty plant in this small genus which is often used 
for the border, although it is not perfectly hardy, 
and that is ramosa. It produces lovely pure white 
sprays of flowers on branched, slender, arching stems 
two feet long or more. It not only remains in bloom 
a long time, but the flowers last well when cut. 
Appendiculata, which has pink flowers, is also worth 
growing. The Francoas bloom in August. It is well 
to give them a sheltered place, and to plant in well- 
drained soil. They are easily raised from seed. 

FUNKIA (Plantain Lily).— The Funkias are as 
much esteemed for their foliage as for their flowers. 
The leaves are broad and are borne in spikes on stems 
about two feet high in August. The plants will thrive 
in shade, and may be planted under trees. Fortunei, 
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with bluish leaves and lilac flowers is good, and has a 
fine form in gigantea. Ovata has glaucous leaves and 
racemes of purple flowers in July. Sieboldiana is a fine 
strong species with greyish leaves and white or pale 
lilac flowers in June ; there are several varieties of it. 
Undulata is a pretty form of lancifolia. Subcordata 
is a good species and has a large form in grandi flora. 
The Funkias thrive in moist places near water. 

GAILLARDIA. — Few hardy plants have grown 
more rapidly in importance during recent years than 
the Gaillardias, indeed, they have almost risen to the 
rank of florists' flowers ; at all events there are now 
named varieties available. It is not necessary to 
specialize them in this way so far as the herbaceous 
border is concerned ; the more simple course of growing 
a collection of forms of aristata, which florists often offer 
under the name of " grandiflora hybrids " or " hybrida, " 
is adequate. Grandiflora is really a variety of aristata ; 
" hybrida " may mean anything. The species aristata 
is an August flowering herbaceous perennial with 
yellow flowers on stems about eighteen inches high. 
In a good strain of mixed hybrids the flowers are much 
larger, and the colours are more varied ; they embrace 
pale and deep yellow, orange, copper, brown and 
crimson ; in some cases the flowers are barred. One 
of the greatest merits of the Gaillardia is that it will 
thrive in poor soil, and bloom abundantly and long. 
There are likely to be flowers on it when every other 
occupant of the border has given up blooming for the 
season. Amblyodon is an annual, and so is pulchella. 
The seedsman's Gaillardia ficta is a variety of 
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fiulchella. Gaillardias, annual and perennial alike, are 
very good for cutting, and the hybrids will prove 
Very valuable in the autumn when bloom is scarce. 

GALEGA (Goat's Rue). — These are essentially 
plants for the poor soil gardener, because they will 
thrive in almost any ground. They are really hand- 
some plants when supported, but towards the end of 
summer are apt to be a nuisance if neglected, as they 
begin to break over and straggle. A couple of stout 
stakes and some twine will not only keep them neat, 
but will encourage prolonged flowering. The short 
late basal shoots which grow and bloom in summer 
when the plants are supported are very pretty. The 
typical Goat's Rue, officinalis, has pretty cones of 
lilac flowers ; there is a white variety. They grow 
four feet high or more, make dense bushes, and bloom 
profusely in early summer. The leaves are small and 
pinnate. A dwarf form is sometimes met with. 
Hartlandi is interesting by reason of the fact that when 
the foliage appears in spring it is attractively variegated. 
The later growth is green, but the change to green is 
not permanent, as variegation appears again the 
following spring. 

GALTONIA (Hyacinthus) CANDICANS.—A very 
handsome bulbous plant, producing clusters of long 
narrow leaves and tall stems, which may rise to four 
feet high, of pure white drooping fragrant funnel- 
shaped flowers in July. Bulbs should be planted six 
inches deep in friable soil in spring. The crown may 
be covered with a few inches of ashes in autumn. The 
Galtonia looks remarkably well when rising from a 
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THE MEADOW CRAXESBILL. 
Geranium pratense. 
See page 223. 
Photo, by Chas. Jones. 
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group of the hardy and inexpensive but brilliant 
scarlet Gladiolus Brenchleyensis. 

GERANIUM (Crane's Bill).— The Geranium of 
the herbaceous border has nothing in common with the 
bedding Geranium, which is not a true Geranium at all 
but a Pelargonium. The usurper of the name is a 
tender plant, and a shrub ; consequently there is a 
double reason why it does not come within the scope of 
the present work. One need only say in passing that 
its use for the flower garden is found in beds rather 
than in borders ; it may also be used effectively in 
large pots, stood in selected positions, such as by steps 
or on terraces. In spite of its undoubted brilliance 
it is of little use among herbaceous plants, where it 
presents an incongruous appearance. The true 
hardy herbaceous Geranium is by no means so showy 
a plant as its tender South African rival, but it must 
not be overlooked, especially by those who are in search 
of plants that will thrive in thin dry soil, such as is 
found in some borders and not infrequently on banks. 
The Geraniums are more at home in such positions than 
in damp places. Argenteum and cinereum are pretty 
Alpine species and may be grown on the rockery. 
Endressi, crimson, one foot ; ibericum, blue, eighteen 
inches ; and pratense, blue, two feet, are larger plants 
well suited to the border. So, too, is sanguineum, 
though of prostrate habit, for its purplish crimson 
flowers are very bright. There are varieties of this 
called album, white ; and Lancastriense, pink with 
dark veins ; the latter was found in Lancashire. 
Admirers of the Meadow Crane's Bill, fratense, may 
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like to grow its double form, flore pleno, with blue 
flowers, and also the semi-double white form, album 
flore pleno. 

GERBERA OBarberton or Transvaal Daisy). — 
When the brilliant Gerbera Jamesoni was introduced 
a few years ago it arrested instant attention, because 
of the pretty form and brilliant colour of its scarlet 
flowers, which somewhat resembled a large Marguerite 
in form, and were borne on stems a foot to eighteen 
inches high in summer. But cultivators were well 
aware that it must be of doubtful hardiness when 
grown in countries far north of its native habit, and for 
the most part they grew it in pots in frames or cool 
greenhouses. Those, however, who do not use glass 
put the plant in their borders, lightening the soil with 
leaf mould and sand, and choosing a warm, sheltered 
sunny spot. A small group in bloom in such a position 
adds enormously to the interest and beauty of the 
border. Mixed hybrids are offered by some florists, 
and these exhibit a considerable number of beautiful 
colours, including salmon, pink, orange, yellow, 
terra-cotta, rose and white. Plants may be raised 
from seed when that is procurable, but it should be 
sown under glass. 

GEUM (Avens). — The tufty growth, brilliant flowers 
and long blooming season of the Geums has rendered 
them favourites for the front area of the border, and 
with the introduction of improved varieties they may 
be expected to increase in popularity. The habit of the 
plant is close and dwarf , but the flowers are produced on 
long stems, and are therefore good for cutting. The 
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most popular species is coccineum, and it is a most 
useful plant, bearing brilliant scarlet flowers for several 
months ; but the variety Mrs. Bradshaw is finer, and 
every flower-lover should get this splendid plant, the 
flower-stems of which may be two feet long. HeldreicM 
is a good Geum, with orange flowers on foot high stems ; 
there is a fine form of this called superbum. Montanum, 
yellow, one foot ; and miniatum, orange, eighteen 
inches may be grown if desired. There is a variety of 
the Water Avens, rivale, called Leonard's variety which 
is popular ; it has red nodding flowers in June and 
onwards, height two feet. The Geums will thrive 
almost anywhere, and coccineum and its beautiful 
variety do not mind poor dry soil. 

GILLENIA. — The one species is trifoliata, a Spirsea- 
like plant with slender leafy stems about two feet high 
and rosy white flowers in June. It is graceful and 
worth growing. 

GLADIOLUS. — This magnificent late-blooming 
plant has become a florist's flower, and a collection is 
generally grown in a bed. The plants do not look in- 
congruous in the herbaceous border, and may be planted 
in the front area if required ; but it is only in warm, 
friable, well-drained soils that the plant can be treated 
as a hardy herbaceous perennial, and kept throughout 
the year in the border. In most places the rootstock, 
which consists of bulb-like processes called corms, dies 
away in the winter, and as modern varieties are rather 
dear the loss is serious. The tall scarlet species 
Brenchleyensis may be planted in the border and left 
to take its chance, because the corms are very cheap, 

15 
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and it is a small matter to replace them if they go off 
in the winter. It is a very showy plant, and may be 
set near the earlier blooming herbaceous plants to 
succeed them, or associated with the tall, slender 
white-bloomed Galtonia candicans. There are other 
cheap but pretty Gladioli, such as Colvillei and its 
white variety, and the varieties of nanus. These may 
be used if required. Those who wish to grow the 
florist's varieties in the border would do well to prepare 
a bed of sandy loam for each clump, and to lift them 
after the foliage decays in autumn so that the corms 
can be dried and wintered under cover. 

GLA UCIUM (Horned Poppy). — The species flavum 
(syn. luteum) is the only one grown to any extent ; 
it is yellow ; tricolor is a variety of it with orange, red 
and copper flowers. They grow about two feet high 
and bloom in June. The plants are only of biennial 
duration in some cases, and they are the most likely 
to die out in the second year when grown in rich soil ; 
in poor, dry soil they are perennial. 

GUNNERA . — One can hardly speak of these gigantic 
foliage plants as fit material for the herbaceous border ; 
they are best suited for isolated positions at the water- 
side. Scdbra, the best-known species, has huge 
leaves several feet across, and may grow to seven or 
eight feet high. v~'\ 

GYNERIUM ARGENTEUM (Pampas Grass).— 
This plant again is hardly suited to the border, and is 
seen at its best in a lawn bed. It is a giant grass, and 
its white plumes are not only very beautiful in a mass 
in autumn, but are also valuable for indoor decoration. 
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HEL1SNIUM AUTUMN ALE STRIATUM. 

.See page 227. 

Photo, by Chas, Jones. 
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GYPSOPHILA. — There are annuals and perennials 
in this genus. Elegans, an annual, is very useful, but 
the perennial species paniculata is a better plant ; for 
it grows into a large bush in ordinary soil, and produces 
a cloud-like mass of white flowers in early summer. 
The light, graceful, lace-like sprays associate well with 
other and more brilliant cut flowers, such as Sweet 
Peas. Steveni is less known ; it has larger flowers. 
There is now a double form of paniculata called flore 
pieno available. Acutifolia has lilac flowers ; 
Cerastioides and repens are best grown on the rockery. 

HEDYSARUM (French Honeysuckle).— The 
only herbaceous perennial that is met with at all 
frequently in this genus is coronarium, a plant growing 
three to four feet high, with red flowers on arching 
stems in summer. 

HELEN IUM. — The species autumnale is one of the 
most popular of border perennials, although tending 
to give place to some of its forms, particularly pumilum. 
The type grows four or five feet high and has yellow 
flowers. Pumilum grows only one foot high ; there 
is a fine form of this useful plant called magnificum, 
it has larger flowers and is a little taller ; the colour 
is yellow ; this will be found one of the best forms for 
cutting. Striatum is a pretty variety, the flowers of 
which are streaked with brown ; the height is about 
three feet. Riverton Gem is a variety of similar 
colouring, and has larger flowers than striatum. Other 
species sometimes offered are Bigelovii, yellow, brown 
centre, two to three feet ; Bolanderi, golden yellow, 
dark disc, eighteen inches; and Hoopesii, orange yellow, 
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dark centre, two to three feet high, the earliest of all 
the Heleniums to bloom. 

HELIANTHUS (Sunflower).— In spite of their 
characteristically coarse growth the Sunflowers are 
capable of doing good service in the flower garden, and 
he who will take the trouble to make himself acquainted 
with some of the best forms will have reason for self- 
congratulation, more especially in autumn. Some of 
the tall single Sunflowers are useful in the wild garden, 
but too gross for the border. The most suitable for the 
garden are the compact forms four to six feet high, 
and with double flowers. These make close, shapely 
bushes, covered with flowers about the size of oranges 
and of almost as rich a colour. Soleil d'or and Bouquet 
d'or are good examples ; they are double forms of the 
old single species multiflorus. Those who like the single 
should grow the variety maximus, which has larger 
flowers. The common tall, single Sunflower is an 
annual, and, as stated in Chapter XL, Part II., cucu- 
merifolius is also an annual, with several pretty forms. 
Decapetalus is a coarse species with small single yellow 
flowers, and should be eschewed except where a plant 
is wanted that will grow strongly and flower freely in 
rough, poor ground, such as that of a bank ; it is then 
very useful. Orgy alls is available for the same purpose, 
and is a late bloomer ; this is the Willow-leaved Sun- 
flower. Rigidus, a species growing four to five feet 
high, is the plant sometimes grown under the name 
Harpalium rigidum ; its variety Miss Mellish is better 
than the type ; the flowers of the latter are deep 
orange-yellow in colour and have a double row of 
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florets. Nuttalli is a dwarf species growing about three 
feet high, with small yellow, dark-centred flowers. 
Giganteus, Munstead Primrose, Californicus plenus 
and globosus fistulosus are all forms of the annual 
Sunflower, and can be raised from seed in spring. 
The perennials are propagated by division at that 
season. 

HELIOPSIS. — Two or three of the species of these 
Sunflower-like plants are worth growing, notably 
Icevis, which grows about four feet high and has orange 
yellow single flowers. Superba is a large form of it, 
and scabra is a rough-leaved variety. There is a form 
of Pitcheriana with semi-double flowers which is also 
good. 

HELLEBORUS (Christmas Rose).— One of the 
most beautiful and valuable of border plants, although 
strictly speaking it is not a true herbaceous perennial, 
because it holds its leaves throughout the winter. 
Whoever has a shady piece of ground in the flower 
garden should grow the Hellebores, and he may if he 
likes adopt the now popular plan of planting them 
in mixture with hardy ferns, which prevent the pure 
white flowers of the Christmas Roses from being 
marred by soil thrown on to them during heavy winter 
rain. Failing this it is wise to fix a piece of canvas or 
a handlight over them. The plants, be it remembered, 
are hardy enough, and they will bloom at their natural 
season, which is winter, rain or no rain ; but with 
protection cleaner and longer-stemmed flowers are 
secured than are likely to come without it ; and conse- 
quently they are much better for cutting. Niger is the 
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common Christmas Rose. Maximus (syn. cdtifolius) is 
a narrow-leaved form. There are several other 
varieties, some, such as ruber, coloured, but the best 
white forms are the most useful. Caucasicus is worth 
including as a late bloomer which will give a succession 
of flowers. The best time to plant the Christmas Roses 
is in late summer, but they may be also planted in 
spring. The lover of Hellebores will not overlook 
the Lenten Roses, forms of Helleborus orientcdis, which 
bloom in late winter or early spring, indeed, some 
flower-gardeners have made this species more important 
than niger, and a number of named varieties are now 
available, with rose, pink, purple or spotted flowers. 
They have interest, but lack the charm for cutting of the 
best white forms of the Christmas Rose. 

HELONIAS. — The only species of this small genus 
that is met with at all frequently is bullata, a North 
American plant growing about a foot high, with small 
purplish rose flowers in summer, borne on graceful 
spikes. The leaves are in rosettes and are of a shining 
green. It is a very pretty plant, and enjoys peat in 
a moist position. 

HEMEROCALLIS (Day Lily).— These beautiful 
plants are great favourites for the border, in spite of 
the fact that the flowers are short-lived, for they bloom 
profusely, are very graceful, and have brilliant colours. 
Flava, the common Day Lily, is very pretty, with its 
abundance of yellow fragrant flowers, which generally 
begin to appear in June on stems about two feet high. 
There is much deeper colour in fulva, a taller species 
with coppery flowers ; and of this plant there are 
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several varieties, such as disticha flore pleno, semi- 
double, orange red flowers; and Kwanso flore pleno, 
coppery orange, double. Aurantiaca is a July bloomer 
with orange flowers, three feet high ; there is a fine 
variety of this called major, which is very large and is 
a continuous but not abundant bloomer. Dumortieri 
is a dwarf species with orange flowers that have a 
brownish tinge outside ; it is a free bloomer. 

HEPATIC A.— These beautiful little Anemones 
should be planted in shady places, for they form 
exquisite tufty masses and are in full bloom before 
winter has passed away. 

HESPERIS. — The species matronalis is the fragrant 
Rocket, the flowers of which range from white to pale 
pink, rose or lilac. It grows from two to three feet 
high and bears its flowers in large spikes. One can 
hardly call it a handsome plant, but it will grow almost 
anywhere, and the perfume is delicious. There is a 
double form, and it is much superior to the single, 
being quite Stock-like, and it also is sweet. Some 
florists offer the Scotch form, which is less variable in 
colour than the common double, and is pure white 
but it is a somewhat rare plant. 

HEUCHERA (Coral Bells).— This beautiful plant 
must certainly be grown, sanguined and some of its 
improved forms being specially good. Nominally her- 
baceous, this species is almost evergreen, at all events 
in some soils, and keeps its foliage right through the 
winter. It is Alpine in its habit, and is equally at home 
on the rockery and in the front area of the border, 
for it forms low dense tufts of foliage. The flowers 
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are borne on stems about a foot high, and are deep 
red. Of the several varieties offered : rosea, with rose 
flowers ; Pink Pearl, pink ; alba, white; and splendens, 
crimson, are all good. The last is much the same 
colour as the species, but is larger. Brizoides has 
graceful spikes of carmine flowers. Micrantha has very 
small creamy flowers ; there is a good variety of this 
called rosea. Zabeliana is a hybrid, of tall growth, 
rising to two or even three feet, with pink flowers. The 
Heucheras flower in late spring or early summer. 
They will thrive on poor chalky soils, and are easily 
increased by division or from seed. 

HIERACIUM (Hawkweed).— A large but on the 
whole unimportant genus, mostly straggling growers 
with yellow flowers. Aurantiacum is as good as any 
for the border, although it is of creeping habit. The 
orange flowers are borne in summer on stems about 
a foot long. 

HOLLYHOCKS.— See Chapter V., Part III., Section 
A. 

HUNNEMANNIA. — The one species, fumariae- 
folia, is a beautiful perennial, but is not perfectly hardy, 
and will only live in the border in mild places. It is a 
yellow-flowered Poppy wort, with foliage as finely 
divided as that of the popular annual Eschscholtzia. 
The habit is compact, and the flower stems rise to about 
two feet high in July. It continues blooming for 
several weeks. It is best raised from seed in summer. 
The seedlings must be protected in winter. 

HYACINTHS.— The Hyacinth is referred to in 
Chapter V., Part II. Hyacinthus candicans is dealt 
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with under the name Galtonia. Grape Hyacinths 
(Muscari botryoides) are charming little plants, with 
blue, club-like heads of bloom on stems a few inches 
high in early spring. They make pretty colonies and 
may be used in border, rockery and wild garden. 

INCARVILLEA. — Beautiful perennials, with large 
leathery deeply-cut leaves and Gloxinia-like flowers of 
a rich rose or carmine rose with yellow throat. 
Delavayi is a very popular plant, and in good soil will 
produce several strong flower stems two or three feet 
long, with large flowers in umbels. Grandiflora does 
not differ from it very much in colour, but is dwarfer, 
and is probably only a form of Delavayi. Olgae is 
taller than Delavayi and has purplish red flowers. 
The Incarvilleas bloom in summer, when they con- 
stitute one of the most interesting features of the 
border. They like a friable, well-drained soil, but it 
should not be thin and poor, or they will make feeble 
growth. Propagation may be by division if there are 
clumps with several crowns, but it needs care. Seeds 
are procurable and may be sown in heat in spring, 
and the seedlings hardened in an unheated frame. 

INULA. — Glandulosa is a good border plant, with 
large orange flowers on two feet stems in summer ; 
it is very showy in the border, and is also good for 
cutting. Royleana is a Himalayan species with deep 
yellow flowers two feet high. Grandiflora, Helenium 
(Elecampane) and Hookeri are also grown ; the last, 
which bears bright yellow flowers on eighteen inch 
stems, is one of the best. cuius Christi has woolly 
foliage and large yellow flowers. 
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IRIS. — Although many of the finest Irises are not 
herbaceous plants they cannot be excluded from the 
border — unless, indeed, they are grown by themselves 
in an " Iris garden," or are planted in beds. The point 
is that they must be regarded as indispensable in the 
flower garden. It was mentioned in a previous chapter 
that the evergreen character of the great " flag " or 
" German " Irises makes them valuable in beds or 
borders of herbaceous plants, because they impart 
life to the garden at a period of the year when the 
majority of the herbaceous plants are beneath the 
soil. This may be added to the credit of their account, 
which the beauty of their flowers has already made a 
strong one. It is not desirable that the Irises should 
be planted in large groups ; because their period 
of beauty is a short one. They should be interspersed 
through the border in clumps of three or four plants ; 
then even though they are out of flower for the greater 
part of the year they will not have the result of showing 
a considerable blank. These great " flag " Irises, with 
their long green sword-shaped leaves, owe parentage 
to several species, but the flower-gardener would be 
ill-advised to trouble about segregating them into 
sections, because they all have a very similar habit, 
and produce the same effect in the border. He might 
with advantage, however, grow a few of the best varie- 
ties under names, such as Bridesmaid, white, marked 
with lavender ; Enchantress, yellow standards and 
chestnut falls ; Fiancee, pale lavender ; Gracchus, 
purple and gold ; Madame Chereau, blue and white ; 
Innocence, white ; Othello, rich purple ; Perfecta, 
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soft lilac ; Queen of May, pink standards, lilac falls ; 
Purple King, purple; Kharput, reddish purple; 
Pallida dalmatica, large glistening pale blue ; Maori 
Kin g> yellow standard, crimson fall, edged with 
yellow; Oriflamme, blue-purple; and Abdul Aziz, 
lilac, edged with gold flakes. These comprise varieties 
belonging to groups known to specialists under the 
names of Germanica, pallida, amoena, squalens, varie- 
gata and plicata — names which may be ignored from 
the garden point of view. They comprise early and 
late blooming varieties, so that a succession of flowers 
is secured. The typical blue-purple Germanica is a 
hardy, early-blooming plant, quite worth growing. 
There are other beautiful bearded flag Irises, notably 
albicans, blue to white ; and florentina, grey blue. 
Iris sibirica, grey blue, and its beautiful white form 
alba, are charming border Irises, small and compact 
in leafage, with long, slender flower stems rising to 
three feet or more. They lack the richness and the 
grandeur of the " flags," but they are elegant and 
pleasing. They differ from the latter, the roots of 
which consist of a few fibres attached to thick, tuber- 
like growths called rhizomes, in being fibrous-rooted. 

Of the smaller Irises, graminea, with grassy leaves, 
and purple flowers reticulated with white, having the 
pleasant odour of Apricots, on stems nine inches to 
a foot high, is one of the best. 

Monnieri, with golden fragrant flowers on three 
feet stems ; and its hybrid (with spurea) Monspur 
which has blue flowers on three or four feet stems, are 
fine border Irises. Orientalis, white and yellow, four 
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feet, beardless, is also handsome. The flag Irises will 
thrive in almost any soil, and they will tolerate an 
impure town atmosphere. They do not care for a 
stiff, wet soil. In such ground, and in places where 
the sun cannot get access to the base of the plant and 
ripen the rhizomes, they are apt to become flowerless. 
The roots should never be covered. In poor soil they 
had better be shifted every three years or so, and re- 
planted in ground that has been manured, otherwise 
they may become weak. The best time for moving 
them is just after they have finished flowering, not in 
autumn ; in the former case they have an opportunity 
of rooting freely before winter, in the latter they have not . 

The English and Spanish Irises should not be for- 
gotten. The time to plant these is the autumn, for 
they are bulbous, and can be bought in a dry state 
then at the same time as Hyacinths and Tulips, and 
even more cheaply. These beautiful Irises bloom later 
than the " flags," and are at their best in July. Clumps 
of three or more bulbs may be set a foot apart amongst 
herbaceous plants. The earlier they are planted the 
better. 

The herbaceous border will certainly be the better 
for the inclusion of a number of selected representatives 
of this beautiful genus. 

ISATIS. — The only species used to any extent in 
gardens is glauca, which produces branching spikes 
four feet high in summer. The flowers are yellow and 
the leaves glaucous. 

KNIPHOFIA (Tritoma).— This noble plant, popu- 
larly known as the Red-hot Poker or Torch Lily, must 
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be considered indispensable for autumn effect. It is 
one of the great flowers of September and October, 
coming with the early Chrysanthemum, the Dahlia 
and the Michaelmas Daisy. The tall, strong, mace- 
like masses of vivid inflorescence produce a splendid 
effect. The flowers begin opening at the base, and 
extend gradually to the apex, so that the spike varies 
in colour at different stages, but it is always brilliant. 
This is a magnificent plant for groups, whether in the 
border or in solitary beds. It forms a splendid flank 
for a big clump of the Pampas Grass. The plant 
likes a deep, moist soil. It will grow on shallow 
ground, and bloom fairly, but never attains to the 
utmost vigour. The plants form large crowns and 
are readily divided ; if done it should be in spring. 
Aloides or uvaria with brilliant orange scarlet flowers 
on four feet stems is the most familiar species, and is 
a grand plant ; but some of the modern hybrids and 
varieties, such as nobilis, excelsa, R. Wilson Ker, 
Obelisque and Star of Baden-Baden, are even finer. 
Corallina, two to three feet, coral-red, is good. 
Macowani, also coral red, is about two feet high. 
Northiae has fine Aloe-like foliage. Tuckii is an early 
bloomer, red, fading to yellow. Rooperi, red and 
yellow, four feet, is a continuous bloomer. There is a 
beautiful pale yellow Kniphofia called longicollis, but it 
is not hardy. 

LATHYRUS. — As this genus includes the Sweet 
Pea (see Annuals, Chapter XI., Part II.) it is one of 
great importance. The growth in popularity of the 
Sweet Pea has led to more attention being given to the 
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perennial species of Lathyrus. The Everlasting Pea, 
Lathyrus latifolius, is a popular plant, and is a hardy 
herbaceous perennial. It is good to plant for covering 
a trellis or fence. It bears racemes of rose-coloured 
flowers on good stems, and in the absence of an adequate 
supply of Sweet Peas may be used for cutting. Of 
its white forms the largest is White Pearl, a splendid 
form, worth growing in any garden. 

Other species sometimes grown are grandiflorus, 
crimson and rose ; nervosus (syn. magellanicus) Lord 
Anson's Pea, blue ; roseus, rose ; and rotundifolius, 
rose. Sativus azureus is the dwarf blue Chickling 
Vetch. Tingitanus , purplish red, is an annual, and, 
like sativus azureus, is sometimes sold for Lord Anson's 
Pea. They all bloom in summer. 

LIATRIS. — The species pycnostachya is a beautiful 
and distinct border plant, with tassel-like purplish 
rose flowers on three feet stems in July. It likes a 
sandy, well-drained soil. Spicata, purplish flowers, 
two to three feet, is offered by some florists. 

LIBERTIA . — Charming Iris-like plants with narrow 
leaves, but not perfectly hardy, calling for winter 
protection in heavy soils and cold districts. They 
should be given a warm, friable soil in a sunny position 
if possible . All the principal species have white flowers. 
Formosa, two feet, is the most popular. Grandiflora, 
three feet ; and ixioides, two to three feet, are also 
grown. They bloom early in summer. 

LILIUM.—See Chapter VIII., Part III., Section A. 

LINARIA (Toad Flax).— Several of the Linarias 
are as good for the border as others are for the rockery. 
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Dalmatica, with yellow, orange-blotched flowers on 
stems about three feet high in early summer, is one of 
the best; Purpurea, purple, three feet high, a summer 
bloomer, is also good. 

LINUM (FIax). — We have few brighter early bloom- 
ing perennials than the Linums. Flavum, with yellow 
flowers, growing a foot high and blooming for a long 
period, is a useful plant. So is narbonense, with deep 
blue flowers on slender branched stems two feet high ; 
this species is a long time in flower. Perenne, pale 
blue, eighteen inches, and its white form, album, are 
deservedly popular. 

LOBELIA . — It is primarily to the forms of cardinalis 
and fulgens that the lover of herbaceous plants looks 
for material in this genus. Both the species are splen- 
did plants, with scarlet flowers, cardinalis blooming 
in July, fulgens a few weeks earlier. They both run 
two to three feet high, according to the soil. It is in 
deep, moist soils that they give the best results, for 
they are impatient of drought. The foliage of the 
Cardinal flower is green, while that of fulgens is bronzy 
purple. Both are beautiful in beds or as groups in 
the border, carpeted with some low plant, such as the 
Viola. Firefly and Queen Victoria are two very good 
forms of fulgens. The latter and its forms are not 
perfectly hardy, and are often lifted in autumn and 
wintered in frames. There is another good species 
of Lobelia called syphilitica, with blue flowers in 
August, and growing about three feet high ; there is a 
rose form of it- The little blue edging Lobeliais Erinus. 
This can hardly be described as a border plant, because 
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of its low growth and lack of hardiness. It was 
perhaps more important in the old bedding-out days 
than it is now, but it is still used a good deal for edging 
borders and beds. Its value for this purpose lies partly 
in its dense, dwarf habit and partly in its profusion 
and persistence of blooming. It can be raised from 
seed sown in heat early in spring, and also by cuttings. 

LUPINUS. — In addition to the annual Lupins men- 
tioned in Chapter XL, Part II., there are one or two 
perennial forms which must not be overlooked, particu- 
larly polyphyllus, which is a vigorous plant with abun- 
dant leafage and four feet spikes of blue flowers in 
early summer ; there are white, yellow, purple and 
pink forms of it. Arbor eus, the yellow-flowered Tree 
Lupin, is a shrub ; there is a fine white variety of it 
called Snow Queen. Moerheimi is a splendid Lupin, 
with long spikes of pink and white flowers. Noot- 
katensis, purple, four feet, is offered by some dealers, 
but is less familiar than polyphyllus. 

LYCHNIS (Rose Campion). — The popular species 
in this useful genus is chalcedonica, a plant with a low 
tuft of soft green leaves, and spikes two to three feet 
long in summer of brilliant vermilion flowers, which 
are borne in a thick cluster at the top ; there is a double 
form and there are also single white and double white 
forms, and a pretty pale pink variety called camea. 
The flowers of the double scarlet and white are more 
lasting than the single forms, otheiwise the type is 
excellent. It will thrive in poor soil. Coronaria 
(syn. Agrostemma coronaria) is another good species ; 
this has red flowers on stems three feet high and silvery 
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leaves ; there is a white form, alba ; and also a variety 
with dark crimson maroon flowers called atrosanguinea. 
Dioica (syn. diurna), red, bushy habit, two feet high, 
a spring bloomer, is generally represented in gardens 
by its double form, flore pleno. Flos-cuculi is the well- 
known Ragged Robin ; its fringed flowers are very 
pretty. Flos-jovis, the Rose Campion, bears heads of 
rose flowers on stems about two feet high. A good 
dwarf Lychnis is Haageana, which is really a form of 
fulgens ; it is often offered under the name of Haageana 
hybrida, in which form it gives several colours. Alba 
(syn. vespertina) is the white Campion ; the double 
form of this is offered by most dealers under the name 
of Vespertina flore pleno. Lastly there is Viscaria, 
the German Catchfly, with rosy flowers on stems about 
a foot high in early summer ; the double form of 
this, commonly offered as splendens plena, is a 
good plant. 

LYSIMACHIA (Loosestrife). — The best known 
plant in this genus is Nummularia, the popular "Creep- 
ing Jenny " of cottagers. But there are several tall 
border species, notably clethroides, which bears tall 
arched spikes of white flowers in late summer ; it is a 
good plant for the waterside. Ephemerum, white, 
three feet, glaucous foliage ; and punctata, yellow, 
eighteen inches, are also offered in some catalogues. 

LYTHRUM.— The best plant in this genus is 
Salicaria superba, with large purplish red flowers on 
tall stems in late summer ; it is a good plant for the 
waterside. Alatum, purple, two feet, late summer, 
is sometimes offered. 

16 
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MALVA (Mallow). — Alcea, a plant with downy 
leaves and single rose flowers on four feet stems in 
August ; and moschata, the Musk Mallow, with pink 
flowers that have a faint smell of musk, two feet high, 
blooming in June, are grown. There is a white variety 
of the latter. 

MECONOPSIS (Eastern Poppy).— Beautiful 
Poppyworts, which have grown rapidly in favour with 
the introduction from the Far East of such splendid 
species as integrifolia and Wallichi. The former is a 
native of China, and bears beautiful primrose flowers 
on long peduncles ; the bunch of orange stamens in 
the centre adds to the beauty of the flowers. It blooms 
in early summer, and is about two feet high. The 
plant is a biennial, and seedling plants should be bought 
or raised annually. It thrives best in a cool, moist 
compost of loam, peat, leaf mould and sand, with 
partial shade. Wallichi is a lovely and noble Poppy, 
growing four to five feet high, and flowering in summer. 
The foliage is produced in a large rosette, and is covered 
with long creamy hairs, so that the plant is beautiful 
even when not in bloom. The flowers have a satiny 
look. They are of great size. The colour varies from 
pale blue to lavender, mauve and purplish blue. The 
yellow stamens enhance its beauty. This species is 
also a biennial, but as it seeds freely there is no trouble 
in maintaining a stock. The seed should be sown as 
soon as it is ripe at the end of summer, and the pans 
kept on a greenhouse shelf till spring, when the seedlings 
may be pricked off. By July they will be strong 
enough to go into a nursery plot in the garden, where 
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they may stay till the following spring, when they may 
be planted where they are to bloom. Some raisers 
let the seed take its chance in the open ground, sowing it 
when ripe on a north aspect. The plant likes a similar 
compost to that mentioned for integrifolia. Both 
plants do well in peat, but with the addition of loam 
they come finer. Wallichi loves a cool, moist, semi- 
shaded site, and when suited may grow five feet 
high and be covered with beautiful flowers from top 
to bottom. Hardy plant dealers supply seedlings 
of both species ready for planting out in spring. 
Cambrica is the single orange Welsh Poppy ; it is 
pretty, but there is more interest in its double form, 
plena, which bears orange flowers marked with scarlet 
on foot high stems in June, and has the merit of lasting 
a long time in beauty. A fine Himalayan species 
offered in some of the catalogues is paniculata ; in 
this species the foliage is covered with silky hairs. The 
yellow flowers are borne in drooping panicles. It 
has the branching habit of Wallichi, and may grow 
four feet high. Nepalensis resembles Wallichi, but 
has claret-coloured flowers. Wallichi, paniculata and 
nepalensis are not really herbaceous, as they hold their 
leaves through the winter. There are many other 
species of less interest, and not as a rule to be found 
in nurseries, but restricted to botanic gardens. 

MENYANTHES TRIFOLIATA (Bog Bean).— 
This is better suited to the bog than the herbaceous 
border. It is a charming plant, with clover-like leaves 
and white fringed flowers on spikes a foot high, which 
are borne in May. 
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MERTENSIA (Lungwort).— There are several 
good plants in this genus, notably pulmonarioides 
(syn. Virginica), the lovely blue "Virginian Cowslip," 
which bears its charming flowers on fifteen-inch stems 
in May ; and Sibirica, a pretty species, which opens 
rose and finishes blue ; it blooms in May and grows 
about eighteen inches high ; the flowers are tubular 
and are borne on arched stems ; there is a white form 
called alba and a deep blue named atroccerulea. Of the 
remaining species primuloides is the most desirable ; 
it is an exquisite little plant with amethyst flowers, 
best suited for the rockery ; there is a fine form of it 
called Chitralensis. 

MICH A UXIA . — Two plants belonging to this genus 
are met with : campanuloides and Tchihatcheffi. The 
former is the better known, and bears large white or 
bluish saucer-shaped flowers on branching spikes four 
feet high in July. It is generally a biennial, but 
occasionally perennial. The other, a taller plant with 
grey leaves and large white flowers, is very handsome. 

MIMULUS (Monkey Flower). — These popular 
flowers are generally grown as half-hardy annuals, but 
they are in reality hardy perennials, and are suitable for 
moist, cool places in the border. Cardinalis, with 
scarlet flowers, about two feet high, blooming in June ; 
and cupreus, orange, one foot, July, are the most 
popular species. Luteus, yellow, one foot, June, is 
also used. There are many varieties both of cardinalis 
and cupreus. Of the former, fulgens and grandi flora 
are good. Brilliant and Rosy Morn are two fine forms 
of cupreus. But the flower-lover need hardly trouble 
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to grow them under name. Mixed hybrids are quite 
satisfactory. Glutinosus is the sticky-leaved plant 
often grown under the name of Diplacus glutinosus ; it 
is not hardy. Moschatus is the Musk, which also is 
a greenhouse plant. 

MONARDA (Bergamot). — The most popular species 
is didyma, which produces whorls of red Salvia-like 
flowers on two feet stems in summer ; the foliage is 
scented like bergamot. The varieties Cambridge 
Scarlet and coccinea are forms of brilliant colour ; 
alba is white, rosea is rose and violacea superba is 
purplish violet. The plant will do well in ordinary 
soil, but thrives best with plenty of moisture. 

MONTBRETIA. — A very useful genus of semi- 
bulbous plants, which form thick clusters of long, 
slender leaves, and bear their flowers on slender stems 
two to three feet high. They will grow almost any- 
where, but do best in deep moist soil. They look well 
on banks above water, but are also splendid for the 
herbaceous border. They are at their best in late 
summer and early autumn. Of the numerous hybrids 
and varieties the following are exceptionally good : Lord 
Nelson, orange scarlet ; Norvic, yellow, veined with red ; 
Prometheus, orange, very large ; G. Davison, pale 
orange; Germania, orange ; King Edward, golden yellow ; 
Gerbe d'Or, yellow, and Transcendant, vermilion. 

MORINA. — Only one species is grown in gardens, 
namely, longifolia, a thistle-like plant with rose and 
white tubular flowers in whorls on stems about two 
feet high in July. It should have well-drained, friable 
soil and a sheltered place. 
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MYOSOTIDIUM.— The New Zealand Forget-me- 
not, nobile, is a beautiful plant with large glossy leaves 
and panicles of pale blue and white Forget-me-not-like 
flowers in spring, on stems about eighteen inches high. 
It is none too hardy, and should be given a sheltered 
place, with shade and moisture. Sand and leaf -mould 
may be incorporated freely with the compost. 

MYOSOTIS (Forget-me-Not).— These beautiful 
dwarf plants are perhaps more used for carpeting bulb 
beds in spring than in the herbaceous border, but those 
who plant the front area of their borders with bulbs 
will find Forget-me-nots, in common with Aubrietias 
and Primroses, good for planting between. It is a 
simple plan to treat them as biennials, sowing in the 
garden in early summer and planting out where they 
are to bloom in autumn. They are not truly her- 
baceous. 

NEPETA (Cat Mint). — The species most commonly 
met with is Mussina, a pretty plant of compact habit, 
growing about a foot high, with lavender flowers from 
June onwards to September. Glechoma is the Ground 
Ivy, the variegated form of which is pretty. 

CENOTHERA (Evening Primrose).— These old 
favourites are very cheerful, with their abundance of 
flowers, mostly yellow. Some of them are biennials. 
The common Evening Primrose is biennis, a biennial ; 
there is a fine form of it variously called grandi flora 
and Lamarckiana, which produces pale yellow fragrant 
flowers ; as it sows itself in the border it serves the 
purpose of a perennial ; it flowers in summer, as do 
all the others ; height about three feet. Ccesftitosa is a 
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beautiful white species with fragrant flowers ; it is 
dwarf with creeping underground stems, and thrives 
best in sandy soil ; eximia and marginata are the same 
thing ; ccespitosa is mainly a night bloomer. Fruti- 
cosa, three feet, yellow, is a good species, but its form 
Youngii, two feet, is preferable ; this is a compact 
plant which begins flowering in June and lasts for 
several weeks in beauty ; it is a day bloomer ; there 
is a semi-double form of it. Glauca grows three feet 
high, and has yellow flowers in June; Fraseri is a form 
of it, slightly dwarf er, with deep yellow flowers in July. 
Missouriensis is a creeper with yellow flowers 
in July. Speciosa, two feet, July, is white ; there is 
a pink form of this called rosea ; speciosa is both a 
day and a night bloomer and is sweet. Taraxaci folia 
is a beautiful white trailer, blooming in July, but not 
hardy. 

OSTROWSKIA (Asiatic Bellflower).— The one 
species grown is magnifica, a splendid plant, with mauve 
flowers four or five inches across in summer on stems 
that in good soil may be five feet high ; the foliage is 
of a glaucous grey shade. The roots are tuberous and 
should not be frequently disturbed. The plant likes 
sandy loam, well drained. It must not be over grown 
by carpeting plants, or the tubers will not ripen ; 
many growers fix a handlight over the plants in late 
summer, in order to keep it dry till ripening has taken 
place ; but at mid-autumn it is exposed. A sheltered 
but not shady place should be provided, as cold winds 
are inj urious . When well established it will probably seed 
freely, and the seed may be sown under glass in spring. 
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OURISIA COCCINEA.—A lovely little plant of 
creeping habit, liking moist, peaty soil in a partially 
shaded position. The scarlet flowers are borne in 
terminal clusters on stems about nine inches high. 
It may be grown in the front area of the border or 
on the rockery. 

P&ONY.—See Chapter VI., Part III., Section A. 

PAP AVER (Poppy). — This genus is important both 
for its annual and perennial members. Amongst the 
former are the beautiful Shirley Poppies. The finest 
of the perennials is orientate, which grows two or three 
feet high and bears large scarlet flowers in June. There 
are now many fine forms of this plant available, notably 
Blush Queen, pale pink ; Beauty of Livermere, blood- 
red ; Jeannie Mawson, salmon pink ; Lady Roscoe, 
orange ; Marie Studholme, salmon rose ; Mrs. Perry, 
salmon pink ; and Princess Ena, shell pink. They 
will thrive in almost any soil. Umbrosum is an annual, 
and has scarlet flowers marked with black. For 
remarks on other annual Poppies see Chapter XL, 
Part II. Alpinum and nudicaule are charming 
Papa vers for the rock garden. 

PARADISE A. —Liliastrum, the St. Bruno's Lily : 
was referred to under Anthericum. 

PENTSTEMON.— -These beautiful plants grow 
yearly in favour, and with the large number of splendid 
varieties now available the flower-lover has no lack 
of material. The modern Pentstemon has enormous 
flowers, equalling those of the best Streptocarpus, 
and the colours are brilliant in the extreme. At 
the same time the habit is elegant, for the tall spikes 
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arch gracefully over with their load of brilliant flowers. 
The modern varieties have sprung from hybrids 
between the species ; one of the latter, Hartwegi, 
has scarlet flowers on two feet stems and is quite 
hardy. Another that has been used a good deal 
is Cobcea, a dwarfer purple and white species, not 
quite hardy. Practically all the varieties are hardy, 
and may be grown throughout the year in the open 
border if desired, but they are sub-shrubby rather 
than truly herbaceous, and it is convenient to treat 
them as biennials, raising them annually either 
from seed or cuttings. Seed may be sown in a cool 
house or frame in September, or in heat at mid-winter. 
Cuttings of named varieties may be taken and put in 
a cold frame in September. Sometimes old stems that 
have been in the ground all the winter throw out short 
shoots in spring, and these can be struck if they are 
taken off and kept close under a handlight or bell-glass. 
Like Snapdragons, Pentstemons are very useful for 
planting in the front area of a border where bulbs 
and other spring flowers are used. They can be 
planted out of boxes or pots in early June to succeed 
Wallflowers and Tulips. If planted with a good ball 
of soil round the roots and watered they 
are soon established. They will thrive in ordinary 
soil, but give the finest spikes in deep, rich moist soil. 
In such ground they may grow a yard high and bear a 
huge spike of large, beautiful flowers. The following 
are good varieties : Dr. Barrie, purplish crimson, white 
throat ; Edwin Beckett, rosy red ; George Home, 
scarlet, white throat ; John Lamont, scarlet, white 
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throat ; Lord Kelvin, deep crimson ; Marchioness of 
Linlithgow, pink, white throat ; Port Royal, rosy- 
violet, white throat ; Wm. Oliver, rosy crimson ; 
Countess of Hopetoun, pale pink, white throat ; John 
McHattie, purple and chocolate ; Galatea, white, 
suffused salmon ; Antarctic, cream ; and Dr. Behring, 
white margined with rose. There is a beautiful dwarf 
compact, free-blooming Pentstemon with scarlet flowers 
borne in great profusion, called Newbury Gem ; this 
may be used for margins or for the rockery ; there are 
white and pink forms of it. Many hardy plants men 
offer species only, and several of these are worth 
growing, but they are most at home on the rockery ; 
barbatus, scarlet, and its form Torreyi ; coeruleus, 
blue ; confertus, sulphur ; glaber, violet, and its form 
cyananthus ; heterophyllus , blue ; azureus, blue, and 
its form Jaffrayanus ; Hartwegi, scarlet ; Menziesii, 
lilac, and its form Scouleri ; isophyllus, pale 
rose ; and Hallii, lilac, are some of the species 
that may be seen in the catalogues, and all are 
suited to the rock garden ; but one or two, notably 
Hartwegi and barbatus, are strong enough for 
the border. 

PHLOMIS (Woolly Sage). — The species tuber osa, 
which bears rosy purple flowers in whorls on stems 
three feet high in June, is worth growing. 

PHLOX.— See Chapter VII., Part III., Section A. 

PHORMIUM TENAX (New Zealand Flax).— A 
good plant for the waterside, producing clusters of 
sword-shaped leaves several feet long. It may be 
grown in a group in a sheltered place, or used in 
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sub-tropical gardening. It is not hardy enough for 
cold places, especially when young, and should have 
protection in winter. 

PHYGELIUS CAPENSIS (Cape Figwort).— A 
brilliant plant, with branching spikes three feet 
long, and scarlet flowers in summer. It may be 
raised from seed in heat in spring. 

PHYSALIS (Winter Cherry).— The ornamental 
feature of this plant is the orange, bladder-like calyx, 
which persists so well that it can be cut and used 
for winter decoration in the house ; the berries are also 
bright. The old species is Alkekengi, which grows 
about eighteen inches high, but the modern forms, 
Franchettii and Bunyardii, are so much finer that 
Alkekengi is dropping out ; they are a little taller and 
the " fruits " are much larger. Bunyardii is a hybrid 
between the other two, and berries abundantly. The 
flowers of the Winter Cherries are white, and are not 
particularly ornamental. 

PHYTOLACCA. — The species decandra is the 
Virginian Pokeweed, a plant growing five or six feet 
high ; with white flowers in racemes followed by 
clusters of purple berries. It blooms in summer. The 
roots are poisonous. 

PLATYCODON (Chinese Bellflower).— This 
plant resembles a Campanula. The flowers are borne 
on the upper part of the stems and in the leaf axils, 
in July, and are blue. The plant grows about a foot 
high. There is only one species, namely, grandiflorwm, 
but there are several varieties, and Mariesii is very 
popular ; it is rather dwarfer than the type and blooms 
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very freely ; there is a large form of Mariesii called 
major, and a white called album. 

POLEMONIUM (Jacob's Ladder).— Pretty plants 
for the front of the border, the most popular of which is 
Richardsoni (syn. humilis), a very free-blooming plant 
with charming blue flowers in summer ; it grows a 
foot high ; there is a white form of it called album. 
Cceruleum has blue flowers on eighteen-inch stems in 
June, and pinnate leaves ; this is the Jacob's Ladder 
or Greek Valerian ; there are white and variegated 
forms of it. Flavum is a pale yellow species, two to 
three feet high, blooming in August. Reptans is a 
pretty dwarf species, with clusters of slaty blue flowers ; 
it is suitable for the rockery. 

POLYGON ATUM. — The species multiflorum is a 
graceful plant growing two feet high and bearing 
arching spikes of white flowers in May ; it is the 
" Solomon's Seal." It likes a shady place. 

POLYGONUM (Knotweed).— A large and much 
varied genus. Affine is a pretty dwarf plant quite 
suited to the rockery, with rosy flowers in autumn and 
bronzy tinted leaves late in the year. On the other 
hand there is cuspidatum, which grows seven or eight 
feet high and has white flowers on arching stems ; it is 
a good plant for the wild garden or the waterside. 
Amplexicaule grows two to three feet high and has 
rosy flowers in September ; there is a form of this 
called oxyphyllum, which produces panicles of white 
fragrant flowers. Bistorta is the Bistort or Snakeweed, 
with pink flowers on eighteen-inch spikes. Vaccini- 
folium is a pretty trailer with slender spikes of pink 
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flowers. Going to the other extreme, we have in 
Baldschuanicum a plant of the most vigorous growth, 
forming stems ten to twenty feet long, with beautiful 
and abundant sprays of white flowers from late Spring 
to September ; it is a splendid plant for arches. 

POTENTILLA (Cinquefoil). — This genus gives us 
some beautiful plants for the border, of tufted habit, 
with Strawberry-like leaves, and charming flowers on 
stems a foot to a foot and a half high. Some are shrubs, 
but there are several good herbs, notably nepalensis 
(syn. formosa), a beautiful plant with silky rose flowers 
in summer ; there are two fine forms of this : Gibson's 
Scarlet and Miss Willmott, the former brilliant scarlet, 
the latter resembling the type in colour, but a little 
deeper in tint, and larger. Nitidais another charming 
herb, less than a foot high, with pink flowers in summer; 
there are white, pink and purplish -red forms of it. 
Ambigua is about six inches high and has yellow 
flowers. Hoftwoodiana grows about two feet high and 
has salmon apricot flowers ; it is a hybrid. Varieties 
of hybrid origin are offered in some of the catalogues. 
Candidal, orange ; Le Vesuve, crimson, tipped with 
orange ; Louis van Houtte, deep crimson with yellow 
markings ; California, yellow ; Mont d'Or, canary ■ 
and Flambeau, crimson scarlet, are good. 

PRIMULA. — This great genus is of the utmost im- 
portance to the lover of hardy plants, but more 
particularly in relation to the rockery. Special 
consideration is given to the genus in the companion 
work " Alpine Flowers and Rock Gardens." It 
is possible, however, to grow some of the newer 
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Primulas, in common with the fine old species Japonica, 
in moist soil in or near the bog garden. Pulverulenta, 
Beesiana, Bulleyana, cortusoides , Lichiangensis , Forresti 
and Littoniana will all receive the attention of the 
flower-lover, together with the hybrids which are 
forthcoming. Unique and Lissadell Hybrid, both 
the offspring of a cross between Cockbumiana and 
pulverulenta, are a foretaste of what is to come. The 
coloured Primroses and Polyanthuses, of which beau- 
tiful mixed hybrid strains are now available, are also 
worth the attention of the herbaceous gardener, as they 
are charming for carpeting the front area of the border 
amongst bulbs. A large stock can be raised from seed 
by sowing in heat at mid-winter, hardening in a frame 
and planting out late in spring. 

PRUNELLA (Selfheal). — Grandi flora is a plant 
growing about nine inches high, with purplish mauve 
flowers in July. There are white (alba) and red (rubra) 
varieties. 

PULMONARIA (Lungwort).— These resemble the 
Mertensias. Saccharata has charming panicles of 
rose flowers which change to blue, on stems about a 
foot high in June. It has marbled leaves. Angusti- 
folia, one foot, spring, with blue, Cowslip-like flowers, 
is also very pretty. There is a pretty variety of 
angusti folia called azurea, with dark blue flowers. 
Arvernense, blue, and its white form, are also worth 
mentioning ; they are good for the rockery. 

PYRETHRUM (Feverfew).— Great progress has 
been made with coloured Feverfews during the past few 
years, and this plant must now be looked on as only 
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secondary in importance to such great flowers as 
the Delphinium, the Paeony, the Aster and the Phlox 
for herbaceous borders. It has many strong points 
to recommend it. One is the early growth. Before 
April is far advanced the Pyrethrum has generally 
made a large cushion of dense, compact, fern-like 
foliage, quite pretty in itself. It is in bloom in May 
and June, and if the fading flowers are removed 
promptly it will throw up a fresh crop. The flowers 
are borne on long stems, and are therefore very useful 
for cutting. The single and double varieties are alike 
beautiful. The Feverfews are not at all particular 
as to soil, and will thrive in light, shallow ground, 
but they give the finest successions of bloom in deep, 
fertile, moist soil. When set in clumps the plants 
may be put eighteen inches apart. They will then fill 
out and form beautiful masses of foliage and bloom. 
They are easily split up for division, and if required 
may be shifted while in bloom. It is worth while to 
grow a few good varieties under name, and the following 
may be recommended : Double. — Alfred, crimson ; 
Aphrodite, white ; Captain Nares, purplish crimson ; 
J. N. Twerdy, crimson, yellow centre; Queen Mary, 
satin pink ; Yvonne Cayeux, white, yellow centre. 
Single. — Decoy, dark red, early ; Esmeralda, cherry 
red, white ring ; General French, dark blood-red ; 
Hamlet, rose ; Pink Pearl, pink ; Princess of Wales, 
blush ; and Princess Marie, white. 

RANUNCULUS.— Several of the species should be 
grown, notably the double form of the Aconite-leaved, 
aconitifolius fiore fileno, which bears double white 
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flowers on two feet stems in May ; this is the double 
"Fair Maids of France." Acris fiore pleno is the 
double yellow Bachelor's Button, blooming in spring 
and autumn. Ficaria, yellow, is the Lesser Celandine 
or Pilewort ; there are white and double forms. Lingua 
is a good plant for the waterside, growing three or four 
feet high and having yellow flowers ; there is a fine 
form of it called grandiflora. The double florist's 
Ranunculuses, generally sold in three sections : 
Persian, Turban and French, have sprung from the 
scarlet Eastern species asiatiais, which has single flowers 
and grows wild in Palestine. Bulb dealers supply roots 
of the florist's varieties in autumn, and they may be 
planted an inch deep, claws downward, in February. 
They bloom in late spring, and bear brilhant double 
flowers on stems about two feet high. In the days 
when they were specialized they were grown in beds 
made up of loam, leaf mould, dried cow manure and 
sand ; but they have fallen into disfavour, beautiful 
though they are. 

RHEUM (Rhubarb). — The ornamental species, such 
as palmatum and its variety tanghuticum ; and Emodi, 
are not suitable for the herbaceous border, but they 
look well in clumps in cool moist spots near 
water ; they have enormous leaves and tall spikes 
of bloom. 

RICHARDIA (Lily of the Nile).— This plant, 
variously known as Calla and Richavdia aethiopica 
and Richardia Africana, is generally grown in pots for 
window and room decoration ; but it may be grown 
out of doors in cool moist places, with the roots covered 




SCI BIOS. I ClUCISICl. 
Bears beautiful mauve flowers in July. 
See page 259. 
Photo, by Clias. Jones. 




A POPULAR CONE FLOWER. 

Rudbeckia speciosa or Newmanii. 

See page 257. 

Photo, by Chas. Jones. 
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with a foot of water in winter. Its beautiful white 
spathes are greatly admired. 

RODGERSIA .—Handsome foliage plants. The best 
known is fiodofihylla, which has green palmate leaves ; 
the creamy flowers are borne in erect panicles on stems 
three feet high in summer. Pinnata has furrowed 
pinnate leaves and whorls of pink flowers on four feet 
stems ; they bloom in summer and like cool moist soil 
in a partially shaded place. The leaves are bronzy 
in the autumn. 

ROMNEYA (Californian Tree Poppy).— There 
are two species grown, of which the most popular by far 
is Coulteri, a magnificent herbaceous plant which in 
deep, fertile, loamy soil grows into a large bush four to 
five feet high and bears huge single white flowers with 
yellow stamens in summer. It should have a sunny 
position, where it is sheltered from cold winds. The 
foliage is glaucous green, and is cut. It is wise to leave 
the old growth on the plants till new growth appears 
in spring. It is raised from seed in heat in spring. 
The other species, trichocalyx, differs botanically from 
Coulteri in having a hairy instead of a smooth calyx. 
It is also a more abundant bloomer and the leaves are 
more glaucous. 

RUDBECKIA (Cone Flower). — Showy composites, 
with yellow ray florets and dark disc or cone. They 
bloom late in summer and are useful for cutting. The 
best known is speciosa, generally grown under the name 
of Newmanni, orange with dark purple cone, two to 
three feet high. Laciniata is taller, growing to four 
or five feet ; there is a good double form of this called 

17 
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Golden Glow. Calif or nica and grandi flora are also 
tall species. Maxima has large, glaucous undivided 
leaves. Purpurea has reddish purple flowers, and is 
now referred to the genus Echinacea. Hirta, a dwarf 
species, is sometimes met with. 

SALVIA (Sage). — Several of the best species in this 
brilliant genus are tender, and must be grown in the 
greenhouse ; others are nearly or quite hardy. Of 
the latter patens is the most important, owing to itt 
profusion of blooms and its shade of blue, which rivals 
the Gentian. It is certainly not entirely hardy, but 
may be grown as an ordinary herbaceous perennial 
in mild districts ; in cold places it should be protected 
in the ground in winter with ashes, or lifted and put 
under glass ; it grows about two feet high ; there is a 
white form. Argentea is grown for its grey leaves ; 
it is a biennial, bearing pink and white flowers in June, 
and is hardy. Pratensis, the Meadow Sage, is hardy, 
and has purple flowers ; height two feet. A form is 
offered called Tenori. Flava is a new species from 
China with yellow flowers. Przewalskii is also an 
Oriental species, and is an early bloomer with violet 
flowers, height four feet. 

SANTOLINA (Lavender Cotton).— These are sub- 
shrubs. Incana, which is a form of chamcecyparissus, is 
grown for its silvery, fragrant, much-cut foliage. It 
bears yellow flowers on eighteen-inch stems in July. 

SAPON ARIA. —Most of the Soapworts are low 
plants suitable for the rockery or for carpeting. 
Calabrica is a popular pink hardy annual much grown 
for the latter purpose. But officinalis flore pleno is a 
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good plant for the border, growing eighteen inches high 
and with pretty pink, highly perfumed flowers. 

SC A BIOS A (Scabious).— The popular double 
garden Sweet Scabiouses are forms of the annual 
atropurpurea, and are sown outdoors in spring to yield 
their fragrant flowers in summer. They give various 
colours. One of the best of the herbaceous perennial 
species is Caucasica, which grows two feet high, and 
bears beautiful pale mauve flowers in July ; it is a 
charming thing for cutting ; a white form is offered. 
Ochroleuca has yellow flowers in August ; there is a form 
called Webbiana, height about six inches. 

SCHIZOSTYLIS (Winter Gladiolus).— A valu- 
able bulbous plant with long slender leaves like those of 
Irises, and Gladiolus-like spikes of crimson flowers. 
It is a beautiful plant, and its value is enhanced by 
its very late period of blooming, which is as late as 
December. Height eighteen inches. 

SCROPHULARIA (Figwort).— This genus is not of 
much use to the flower gardener, but nodosa variegata 
is worth growing for its variegated leaves. Height 
two feet. 

SEN EC 10 (Ragwort). — There have been several 
important additions to this genus during recent years, 
notably clivorum, a handsome plant growing four feet 
high, with round leaves and branched heads of yellow 
flowers in August ; it does well near water ; it was 
brought from China. Veitchianus is another Chinese 
novelty ; it bears large cordate leaves two feet across, 
and pyramidal spikes of yellow flowers ; a good plant 
for the bog garden. WUsonianus is of similar habit 
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to Veitchianus, but the flowers are smaller and paler. 
There are an enormous number of old species. One 
of the best is pulcher, a good border plant, with purplish 
crimson flowers with yellow disc in October, height 
two feet. Macrophyllus is a good hardy perennial 
with large leaves and yellow flowers on stems four or 
five feet high in summer. 

SIDALCEA (Greek Mallow). — The species Candida 
has spikes of white flowers in July, height three feet ; 
several varieties. Malvczflora has purple flowers ; 
three feet. Several varieties of the latter are offered, 
notably J. Dickson, rosy purple ; Listen, pink-fringed 
flowers in graceful spikes three feet long ; and Rosy 
Gem, rose. 

SILPHIUM (Compass Plant); — The species lacini- 
atum has been given the name of Compass Plant because 
on the North American prairies the leaves are said to 
face north and south ; it has yellow flowers in July, 
and grows five feet high or more. Perfoliatum is a fine 
foliage plant, the leaves of which form cup-like cavities 
on the stem ; the flowers are yellow, borne in July, 
height four to six feet. 

SISYRINCHIUM.— Pretty plants which produce 
tufts of grassy leaves. Striatum has yellow flowers on 
stems two feet long in June. Angus fo folium, pale blue, 
one foot, summer, is a charming plant ; there are 
several forms of it. Grandiflorum is a spring bloomer, 
with purple drooping flowers in pairs on leafy stems 
about a foot long ; album is a white form of it. The 
plants may be propagated by offsets. They like a 
sandy soil. 




SENECIO SPECIOSA. 

For the best Ragworts, see page 259. 
Photo, by Chas. Jones. 
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SOLID AGO (Golden Rod).— Tall and graceful 
plants, valuable because they produce long stems 
clothed with soft yellow feathery inflorescence in 
autumn; Arguta, yellow, three to four feet ; juncea, 
soft yellow, three feet ; canadensis, golden yellow, 
three to four feet ; Shortii, yellow, four to five feet, 
producing numerous side sprays ; sftectabilis, yellow, 
drooping, fragrant ; and Virgaurea, two to three feet, 
yellow, are all good ; there is a dwarf form of the last 
named called nana. The Golden Rods will thrive in 
almost any soil, but they give the finest plumes in 
cool peat with partial shade. 

SPARAXIS. — These Cape bulbs are generally grown 
in pots, but ftulcherrima is sometimes grown out of 
doors, and is hardy in mild places. It is a beautiful 
plant, bearing tall arching pendulous spikes of rosy 
purple flowers in early summer. It should have 
a sunny sheltered position, and well drained sandy 
soil. 

SPIGELIA. — Of several species marilandica is the 
best ; it bears erect spikes of scarlet and yellow tubular 
flowers in July on eighteen inch stems ; it is perhaps 
better suited to the rockery than the border. 

SPIRMA (Meadowsweet). — This large genus is 
almost as useful to the herbaceous gardener as to the 
shrub-lover. The plants are all distinguished by 
graceful habit and light, in some cases plume-like, 
inflorescence. The old " Goat's beard " for example, 
Aruncus, is a splendid plant, with branching plumes 
four or five feet high of creamy flowers ; it is excellent 
alike for the border and the waterside ; there is a form 
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of it called Knifji. Astilboides is dwarf er, growing about 
two feet high ; it is a graceful plant with white racemes. 
Filipendula is a British native, with pinnate foliage 
and panicles of white flowers on two-feet stems ; the 
double form, flore pleno, is superior. Camtschatica (syn. 
giganted) is a noble plant growing six to seven feet 
high, with palm-like foliage and white flowers. 
Palmata has palmate foliage, and plumes of rosy red 
flowers, three feet ; there is a white form, alba, and one 
with pretty shell-pink flowers called elegans. Ulmaria 
is the common Meadowsweet ; there is a double variety, 
flore pleno ; and also one with the leaves marked with 
yellow, variegata. Peach Blossom has lovely rose- 
tinted flowers on stems two-and-a-half feet high. 
Queen Alexandra resembles it, but is deeper in colour. 
All these herbaceous Spiraeas like cool moist soil and 
bloom in early summer. The Spircea Japonica of 
dealers is Astilbe Japonica ; it is largely forced in pots. 
The true Spircea Japonica is an evergreen shrub. 

STACHYS. — The best known member of this genus 
is lanata, the lamb's ear, which has woolly foliage. 
Coccinea is a pretty species, with rose flowers on 
eighteen-inch stems in summer, but it is not perfectly 
hardy, and should have a sheltered place and protection 
in winter. Grandiflora, with purple flowers on one 
foot stems in May, is hardy ; there is a pretty violet 
form of it called superba. 

STATICE (Sea Lavender). — Pretty in the border, 
these plants are also useful because the flowers are 
suitable for drying for winter decoration. Incana has 
branched heads of red flowers and glaucous foliage. 
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eighteen inches high. Lati folia is perhaps the best 
border species ; it produces spreading heads of lavender 
flowers in July ; height two feet. Limonium is the 
common Sea Lavender. Gmelini, violet, eighteen 
inches, is good. The Statices are mainly shrubby. 
They should not be often disturbed. 

STOKESIA CYANEA.—A beautiful border plant, 
with lavender Aster-like flowers nearly three inches 
across on stems eighteen inches high, in July. There 
is a white form, alba, and also an early lavender form, 
fircecox. 

TELEKIA. — This genus is now referred to Buph- 
thalmum, but many florists offer T. speciosa or speciosis- 
sima, a good border plant with round leaves and yellow 
flowers in July. 

THALICTRUM (Meadow Rue).— The graceful 
foliage of these plants renders them handsome orna- 
ments for the border. The best known of the larger 
species is aquilegi folium, which has Columbine-like 
leaves and purple flowers in June, height three to 
four feet ; there is a fine variety of it with dark, 
rosy purple flowers called atropurpureum. Minus 
(syn. adiantifolium) has maidenhair-like foliage and 
pretty panicles of yellowish flowers, height one foot ; 
it is very useful for cutting. Anemonoides has yellow 
flowers in April, height three feet. Delavayi is a 
pretty plant with lilac flowers on slender two-feet 
stems ; suitable for the rockery. Dipterocarpum 
produces long sprays of violet flowers with yellow 
anthers in branching panicles, in August, height five 
to six feet. 
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THERMOPSIS.— Lupin-like plants with three- 
parted leaves. Caroliniana has yellow flowers on four 
feet stems ; it resents disturbance. Montana, yellow 
two feet, summer-blooming, is suitable either for 
border or rockery. 

TIARELLA (Foam Flower).— These beautiful 
plants are good for the rockery or the front area of 
the border. C or di folia produces graceful spikes of 
creamy flowers with chocolate anthers on stems a 
foot long in April ; it has lobed leaves. Purpurea 
is a form with bronzy leaves, and purplish flowers ; 
they like peaty soil. 

TRADESCANTIA (Spiderwort).— The species 
offered is virginiana (syn. virginica), which has blue 
flowers on stems a foot high in June. There are 
several forms of it, such as alba, white ; azurea, bright 
blue ; lilacina, lilac ; and violacea, violet. The flowers 
are three-petaled, and are borne principally on terminal 
heads, but also in the axils of the leaves ; they appear 
in succession throughout the summer. There are 
several other species, but they are not met with in 
cultivation. 

TRICYRTIS HIRTA (Toad Lily).— A pretty 
plant from the Far East, with white, purple-dotted 
flowers in autumn, height two feet ; it likes a partially 
shaded position, with sand and peat in the soil. 

TRILLIUM (Wood Lily).— Beautiful dwarf plants 
for shade, thriving in peat or in soil containing a good 
deal of leaf mould. They are beautiful for colonies 
under trees. The best known species is grandiflorum, 
which bears single three-petaled flowers on short stems 
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in spring ; there is a rose form, roseum. Other species 
are cernuum, white ; and erectum, purple ; there is a 
white form of the latter. They all grow a foot to 
eighteen inches high. The leaves are in whorls of 
three. 

TROLLIUS (Globe Flower). — Very free-flowering 
showy dwarf plants, compact in habit, with divided 
foliage somewhat like that of a Delphinium. They 
bloom in late spring. Asiaticus is deep yellow ; there 
are several varieties of it, notably aurantiacus and 
Fortunei, both orange ; the latter is so full of sepals 
as to appear double. Europceus is pale yellow ; there 
are several varieties of it, notably alius, creamy ; 
nanus, a small form ; napellifolius, taller than the 
type ; Orange Globe, orange ; Newry Giant, very 
large ; and Lemon Queen, pale yellow. Orange Globe 
is one of the best, as the flowers are brilliant in colour 
and very large. The height of the Globe Flowers 
is twelve to eighteen inches. 

TROPMOLUM. — This genus includes the annual 
garden Nasturtiums, dwarf and tall. Of the perennial 
species the most beautiful is speciosum, which rambles 
so freely in cool, semi-shady spots as to form a cloud 
of small green leaves and brilliant scarlet flowers. It 
is not a plant for every garden, but where suited is 
glorious. Those who wish to establish it should prepare 
a peaty compost, and plant strong plants out of pots 
in spring in a cool, shady spot. Tuberosum is a pretty 
trailer with yellow flowers and peltate leaves in 
August ; it is not quite hardy. Polyphyllum is hardy ; 
it is a yellow-flowered prostrate grower, and likes a 
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dry, sunny spot. Aduncum (syns. canariense and 
peregrinum) is the well known Canary Creeper. 

VERATRUM (False Hellebore). — Two species 
are in general cultivation, namely, album, white flower 
tinged with green in July, four feet high ; and nigrum, 
pyramidal racemes of dark purple flowers in summer, 
three feet high, almost worth growing for its handsome 
foliage alone. 

VERBASCUM (Mullein).— These noble plants, 
produce rosettes of large leaves and tall masses of bloom. 
Nigrum, yellow with purple spots, summer, three feet, 
is one of the best known; there is a white variety of it. 
Olympicum, yellow, six feet, is a biennial ; as are 
longifolium, yellow, summer, three feet ; and 
phlomoides, yellow, summer, three feet. The Woolly 
Mullein, Phceniceum, violet, summer, two to three 
feet, is worth growing. 

VERONICA (Speedwell).— Alike in its shrubby 
and herbaceous species this genus is of great value to the 
flower-gardener. The number of species is enormous, 
and of those best suited to the border may be named 
gentianoides , deep blue, June, about a foot high ; there 
are white and variegated forms of it ; longi folia, 
lilac, August, two feet ; there is a splendid variety 
of this called subsessilis, which bears long spikes of 
deep blue flowers in summer, one of the best border 
plants of medium height ; and spicata, blue, one 
foot to eighteen inches, July ; there are white, pink 
and variegated forms of spicata ; the rose is one 
of the best, with its beautiful spikes of pink flowers. 
Michauxii is a tall Persian species, with lilac flowers in 
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terminal racemes. Spuria, amethyst, eighteen inches 
high, is worth adding if there is room. 

VIOLA . — The Violas, whether species or varieties of 
hybrid origin such as the " tufted Pansies," can hardly 
be spoken of as herbaceous border perennials. They 
are, however, good for carpeting and may be used in 
the front area of the border. A selection of varieties 
is given in Chapter X., Part II. When grown in cool, 
moist, fertile soil and picked over regularly they will 
bloom for several months. Cuttings can be struck 
in autumn. 

ZAUSCHNERIA (Californian Fuchsia).— This 
beautiful plant is not hardy, but may be tried in dry, 
sunny spots either in the border or on the rockery. The 
only species is Calif ornica, which has hoary leaves and 
charming vermilion tubular flowers in autumn, height 
one foot. There is a good form of it called splendens. 



Selections. 

A. The Best Hardy Perennials with White 

Flowers. 



Kind. 


Flowering Season. '. 


height in feet. 


Achillea Ptarmica, The Pearl 


summer 


2 


Anemone Japonica, Whirlwind late summer 


2 


Lord 






Ardilaun 


late summer 


2 


Anthericum liliago 


early summer 


I* 


„ liliastrum 


early summer 


I* 


Aquilegia vulgaris alba 


early summer 


3 


Artemisia lactiflora 


late summer 


3—4 


Aster acris, Mrs. Berkeley . . 


autumn 


2 


„ ericoides 


autumn 


a* 


„ Novi-Belgii, White 






Queen 


autumn 


5 


„ vimineus Delight 


autumn 


3 


„ White Spray 


autumn 


3 


Astilbe Japonica 


early summer 


i* 


Bocconia cordata 


summer 


5-6 


Campanula latifolia alba . . 


summer 


3 


„ persicifolia alba 






plena 


summer 


2 


„ „ Moerheimi 


summer 


2 


Centaurea montana alba . . 


early summer 


I* 
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A RIVAL TO THE ALOES. 

A giant Vcratrura against a wall 

Sec page 266. 

Photo, by E. J. Wallis. 
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Kind. 


Flowering Season. Height in feet. 


Chrysanthemum Diane 


autumn 


3 


„ Le Cygne 


late summer 


3 


„ Roi des 






Blancs 


late summer 


2 


„ maximum , 






Mrs. C. Low- 






thian Bell 


summer 


3 


„ uliginosum 


autumn 


5 


Cimicifuga cordifolia 


late summer 


3 


Delphinium Albion 


summer 


6 


„ Beauty of Lang- 






port 


summer 


6 


„ Moerheimi 


summer 


6 


Eremurus himalaicus 


summer 


8 


Galega officinalis alba 


summer 


4—5 


Galtonia candicans 


summer 


3 


Geranium sanguineum album 


summer 


2 


Gynerium argenteum 


autumn 


7—9 


Gypsophila paniculata and 






double form 


summer 


3 


Helleborus niger maximus . . 


winter 


1 


Hesperis (Rocket) 


early summer 


2 


Iris Bridesmaid 


early summer 


2 


„ Innocence 


early summer 


2 


„ Princess of Wales 


early summer 


2 


„ sibirica alba 


early summer 


3 


Lathyrus latifolius albus . . 


summer 


rambler 


Lilium candidum 


early summer 


3 


„ speciosum album . . 


summer 


3 


Linum perenne album 


early summer 


2 
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Kind. 

Lupinus polyphyllus albus. . 
Lysimachia clethroides 
Malva moschata alba 
Michauxia campanuloides . . 
Paeony alba superba 
„ candidissima 
, , Duchesse de Nemours 
„ Festiva maxima . . 
Pentstemon Antarctic 

„ Dr. E. Behring 

„ Galatea 

Phlox Fraulein von Lassberg 
„ Snowdon 
„ Tapis Blanc 
Pyrethrum Aphrodite 

„ Yvonne Cayeux 
„ Princess Marie 
Ranunculus aconitifolius 

fl. pi. 
Romneya Coulteri 
Scabiosa caucasica alba . . 
Spiraea Aruncus 

„ Filipendula fl. pi. . . 
„ camtschatica (gigan- 

tea) 
„ Ulmaria fl. pi. 
Stokesia cyanea alba 
Trillium grandiflorum 
Veronica gentianoides alba 
„ spicata alba 



Flowering Season. Height in feet. 



summer 


3 




late summer 


3- 


-4 


early summer 


2 




summer 


4 




early summer 


3 




early summer 


3 




early summer 


3 




early summer 


3 




late summer 


2- 


-3 


late summer 


2- 


-3 


late summer 


2- 


-3 


summer 


3 




early summer 


3 




summer 


i* 




late spring . . 


2 




late spring . . 


2 




late spring . . 


2 




late spring . . 


4 




summer 


4- 


-5 


summer 


2 




early summer 


4 




early summer 


2 




early summer 


6 




early summer 


4 




summer 


i* 




spring 


i 




summer 


i 




summer 


A 
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B. The Best Hardy Perennials with Blue, 
Lavender, Lilac or Mauve Flowers. 



Kind. 

Aconitum autumnale 


Flowering Season. H 

late summer 


eight in fee 

5 


„ napellus 
Anchusa Italica Dropmore 


early summer 


3 


variety 
„ ,, Lissadell 


summer 


4 


variety . . 
Opal 
Aquilegia cserulea 

„ glandulosa 
Aster Amellus bessarabicus 


summer 
summer 
late spring . . 
late spring . . 
late summer 


4 
4 

1* 

1 
2 


„ „ River slea 


autumn 


2—3 


„ Beauty of Colwall . . 
„ cordifolius Photograph 
„ ericoides Hon. E. Gibbs 


autumn 
autumn 
autumn 


4 

a* 
2 


„ Mauve Queen 


autumn 


^ 


„ Novi-Belgii Will Bow- 
man . . 


autumn 


4 


„ „ Archer 

Hind . . 


autumn 


4 


„ „ „ D. B. Crane autumn 


3 


„ „ „ Mrs.C.W. 
Earle 


autumn 


4 


„ vimineus Cassiope . . 
„ Climax 


autumn 
autumn 


2i 

4 


Campanula glomerata 

„ „ dahurica 


summer 
summer 


1* 

2 


„ latifoha ma- 






crantha 


summer 


3 
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Kind. 

Campanula persicifolia 
Centaurea montana 
Delphinium Belladonna . . 
„ Bleu Celeste . . 
„ Geneva 
„ King of Del- 
phiniums . . 
„ Persimmon . . 
,, see also Chapter 
IV., Part III., 
Echinops ritro 
Eryngium alpinum 

„ OUverianum . . 

„ planum 

Funkia Fortunei 

,, gigantea .. 
Galega officinalis 
Geranium ibericum 
„ pratense 
Iris Fiancee 
„ Othello 
„ Perfecta 
„ Kharput 
„ pallida dalmatica 
„ Oriflamme 
„ Sibirica 
„ Monspur 
Linum perenne 
Lupinus polyphyllus 
Ostrowskia magnifica 



Flowering Season. 

summer 
summer 
summer 
summer 
summer 

summer 
summer 

Section A. 
summer 
summer 
summer 
summer 
summer 
summer 
summer 
summer 
summer 
late spring 
late spring 
late spring 
late spring 
late spring 
late spring 
early summer 
summer 
early summer 
early summer 
summer 



Height in feet. 
2 

3—4 
5-6 
5-6 

5—6 
5-6 



3 
3 

4 

2 

2 
2 

4 
i| 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 

3—4 

2 

3—4 
4—5 
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Kind. 

Phlox Antonin Mercie 
Ciceron 
Crepuscule 
Dr. Charcot 



Flowering Season. Height in feet. 



Eugene Danzanvilliers late summer 



Iris 

Le Mahdi 

Violet 
Platycodon Mariesii 
Polemonium caeruleum 

„ Richardsonii 

Scabiosa caucasica 
Statice latifolia 
Stokesia cyanea 
Tradescantia virginiana . 
Veronica gentianoides 



late summer 
early summer 
late summer 
late summer 



late summer 

late summer 

late summer 

summer 

early summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 



longifolia subsessilis summer 
spicata . . summer 



3 

2—3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

2 
2 

1 

i* 

1 

2 

a* 
*i 
1* 
i-J 

1 



C. The Best Hardy Perennials with Crimson, 
Red or Scarlet Flowers. 

Kind. Flowering Season. Height in feet. 

Anemone Japonica Prinz 

Heinrich . . late summer 2 

Aster Novae-Angliae, Mrs. 

J.F. Rayner .. autumn .. 5 

Chrysanthemum Crimson 

Pride . . autumn . . 3 
,, Firefly . . late summer 1 \ 

18 
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Kind. 

Chrysanthemum Goacher's 



Flowering Season. Height in feet. 



Crimson 


late summer 


2 


Delphinium cardinale 


summer 


a* 


„ nudicaule 


summer 


i 


Dictamnus Fraxinella 


summer 


3 


Geranium sanguineum 


summer 


i 


„ Endressi 


summer 


i 


Gerbera Jamesoni (half-hardy) summer 


i 


Geum coccineum 


early summer 


ij 


„ „ Mrs. Bradshaw 


early summer 


i* 


Gladiolus Brenchleyensis . . 


summer 


2 


Heuchera brizoides 


early summer 


II 


„ sanguinea 


early summer 


I* 


Incarvillea Delavayi 


summer 


I* 


„ grandiflora 


summer 


A 


Kniphofia aloides 


late summer 


3—4 


,, ,, nobilis 


late summer 


3—4 


„ corallina 


late summer 


2—3 


„ Macowani 


late summer 


2 


Lilium chalcedonicum 


summer 


3—4 


„ pardalinum 


summer 


5-6 


„ tigrinum Fortunei 


summer 


4 


„ „ splendens 


summer 


4 


Lobelia cardinalis 


late summer 


2—3 


„ fulgens Queen Victoria late summer 


2—3 


Lychnis chalcedonica 


summer 


2—3 


Monarda didyma 


late summer 


3 


Paeony Henri Demay 


early summer 


3 


„ Louis van Houtte . . 


early summer 


3 


Papaver orientale 


early summer 


3 
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}} 






Kind. 

Papaver Beauty of Livermere 
Pentstemon Edwin Beckett 
„ John Lamont 

„ Lord Kelvin . . 

„ Wm. Oliver . . 

„ Newbury Gem 

Phlox Coquelicot 
Eclaireur 

George A. Strohlein 
„ Rosy Gem 
Potentilla nepalensis Gib- 
son's Scarlet 
Le Vesuve 
Louis van Houtte 
Flambeau 
Primula Japonica 
Pyrethrum Alfred 

Captain Nares . . 
J. N. Twerdy . . 
Decoy 
Esmeralda 
General French 
Schizostylis coccinea 
^Tropaeolum speciosum 



D. The Best Hardy Perennials with Pink or 
Rose Flowers. 

Kind. Flowering Season. Height in feet. 

Anemone Japonica Alice . . late summer 2 

„ Queen Charlotte late summer 2 



Flowering Season 


. Height in feet. 


early summer 3 


summer 


2—3 


summer 


2—3 


summer 


2—3 


summer 


2—3 


summer 


I 


summer 


3 


summer 


3 


summer 


3 


summer 


2 


summer 


• it 


summer 


• 1* 


summer 


1* 


summer 


• i* 


spring 


• i* 


spring 


2—3 


spring 


2—3 


spring 


2—3 


spring 


2—3 


spring 


2—3 


spring 


2—3 


autumn 


2 


summer 


. rambler 



^A 
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Kind. 



Flowering Season. Height in feet. 



Aster Amellus Perry's 








„ Favourite 


autumn 


2- 


-3 


„ diffusus horizontalis . . 


autumn 


2 




„ Esther 


autumn 


I* 




„ Novae-Angliae Lil Far- 








dell . . 


autumn 


4 




„ Mrs. H. J. 








Jones 


autumn 


4 




„ Novse-Angliae Ryecroft 








Pink 


autumn 


4 




„ Novi-Belgii Captivation 


autumn 


3- 


-4 


„ St. Egwin 


autumn 


i 




„ vimineus Osprey 


autumn 


2 




Astilbe Davidii 


summer 


4- 


-5 


,, Arendsii Pink Pearl 


summer 


3 




„ Peach Blossom 


summer 


3 




„ Queen Alexandra . . 


summer 


3 




„ Nuee Rose 


summer 


3 




„ Plumet Rose 


summer 


3 




Chrysanthemum Gertie 


late summer 


2— 


-3 


„ Lillie 


late summer 


2— 


-3 


Dicentra spectabilis 


spring 


3 




Eremurus robustus 


summer 


6- 


-8 


Heuchera Pink Pearl 


spring 


i* 




Lilium rubellum 


early summer 


3 




Lychnis Viscaria splendens 


early summer 


I* 




plena 








Paeony Glory of Somerset . . 


early summer 


3 




„ Mdme . C . Le veque . . 


early summer 


3 




,, Philomele 


early summer 


3 
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Kind. 

Paeony The Queen 
Papaver Blush Queen 
„ Jeannie Mawson . . 

„ Marie Studholme . . 

„ Princess Ena 

Pentstemon Marchioness of 
Linlithgow 
„ Countess of Hope- 
toun 
Phlox Atala 

„ Mrs. Oliver 
Potentilla nepalensis 

„ Miss Willmott . . 
Pyrethrum, Queen Mary . . 
„ Hamlet 
„ Pink Pearl 
„ Princess of Wales 
Saponaria officinalis fi.pl.. . 



Flowering Season. Height in feet. 

early summer 3 

summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 



summer 



summer 



summer 

summer 

early summer 

early summer 

spring 

spring 

spring 

spring 

summer 



2—3 
2—3 
2—3 
2—3 



2—3 

2—3 

2 

3 

1* 

1* 

2—3 

2—3 

2—3 

2—3 

2 



E. The Best Hardy Perennials with Orange or 
Yellow Flowers. 



Kind. 


Flowering Season. H 


eight in fee 


Adonis vernalis 


spring 


I 


Alstromeria aurantiaca . . 


late summer 


2—3 


,, Chilensis 


late summer 


2 


Aquilegia canadensis 


late spring 


I 


„ chrysantha 


late spring . . 


2—3 


„ formosa 


late spring 


2 
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Kind. 


Flowering Season. 1 


ieight in feet 


Aquilegia Skinneri 


late spring . . 


2 


Aster Linosyris 


summer 


I 


Buphthalmum salicifolium 


summer 


2 


Centaurea macrocephala . . 


summer 


4 


Chrysanthemum Border 






Beauty . . 


late summer 


2—3 


„ Carrie 


late summer 


2—3 


„ Champ 






d'Or 


late summer 


I* 


„ Gascoigne 


late summer 


2 


„ Guinea Gold late summer 


2 


„ Ryecroft 






Glory . . 


late summer 


2 


Coreopsis grandiflora 


summer 


3 


„ lanceolata 


summer 


2—3 


Crocosmia aurea 


summer 


2 


Doronicum plantagineum 






excelsum 


spring 


2 


Eremurus Bungei 


summer 


2—3 


Erigeron aurantiacus 


summer 


I 


Gaillardia grandiflora 


late summer 


I* 


Geum Heldreichi 


early summer 


I 


„ „ super bum . . 


early summer 


I 


„ montanum 


early summer 


I 


„ miniatum 


early summer 


I* 


Helenium autumnale 


late summer 


4 


„ pumilum 


late summer 


i 


„ magnificum 


late summer 


if 


„ Bolanderi 


late summer 


i* 


„ Bigelovii 


late summer 


2—3 
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Kind. 

Helianthus multiflorus 

Bouquet d'Or 
„ Soldi d'Or 
cucumerifolius . . 
„ Orion . . 
„ Stella . . 
rigidus Miss 
Mellish 
Hemerocallis flava 
„ fulva 

„ disticha fl. pi. 

„ Kwanso fl. pi. 

„ aurantiaca 

major 
Inula glandulosa 
Iris Enchantress 
,, Maori King 
„ Monnieri 
„ flavescens 
Kniphofia Tuckii 

„ Obelisque 

Lilium auratum 

, , elegans atrosanguineum 
„ Hansoni 
„ pyrenaicum 
Linum flavum 
Meconopsis cambrica fl. pi. 
Montbretia Lord Nelson . . 
„ Prometheus . . 

Germania 



Flowering Season. Height in feet. 

late summer 4 

late summer 4 

summer . . 3 

summer . . 3 

summer . . 3 

summer . . 4 — 5 

early summer 2 

early summer 2 

early summer z\ 

early summer 2J 

early summer 3 

summer . . 2 

late spring . . 2 — 3 

early summer 2 — 3 

early summer 3 

early summer 2 — 3 

summer . . 2 — 3 

late summer 3 — 4 

summer . . 6 

summer . . i\ 

summer . . 3 — 4 

summer . . 2 

early summer 1 

early summer i£ 

late summer ij 

late summer i£ 

late summer i£ 
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Kind. 

Montbretia Gerbe d'Or . . 
(Enothera fruticosa Youngii 
„ glauca Fraseri . . 
Papaver nudicaule 
Physalis Franchettii 

„ Bunyardii 
Potentilla Hopwoodiana . . 
„ Candidat 
Mont d'Or 
Ranunculus acris fl. pi. 
Rudbeckia speciosa 
„ laciniata 

„ „ Golden Glow 

„ maxima 

Senecio Clivorum 

„ Veitchianus 
Solidago canadensis 
„ Shortii 
,, Virgaurea 
Thalictrum minus 

„ anemonoides . . 

Trollius asiaticus Fortunei 
- „ Europaeus Orange 
Globe 
„ „ Newry Giant 



Flowering Season. 

late summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 

summer 

spring 

late summer 

late summer 

late summer 

late summer 

late summer 

late summer 

late summer 

late summer 

late summer 

summer 

spring 

spring 

spring 
spring 



Height in feet. 
I* 

2 
I 
2 
2 
2 

I* 

I* 

I 

2—3 

4—5 

4—5 
6 

4 
4 
3—4 

4—5 
2—3 

i 



i* 



i* 



F. Hardy Herbaceous Perennials with Fragrant 

Flowers or Leaves. 
Achillea millefolium Aquilegia 

Anthericum liliastrum Asperula odorata 
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Dictamnus Fraxinella Muscari 

Dodecatheon Meadia Narcissus poeticus 

Hemerocallis Nicotiana affinis (not fully 

Hesperis matronalis hardy) 

Hyacinth (Enothera (some species) 

Iris (some species) Paeony 

Lilium candidum Phlox 

Lily of the Valley Pyrethrum 

Lychnis Vespertina plena Romneya Coulteri 

Malva moschata Spiraea Ulmaria 

Monarda didyma Tulip (some species) 

G. Hardy Herbaceous Perennials for Shady : 

Places. 

There are few important herbaceous perennials 
which will thrive in shade, but a certain number of 
plants that are often used in the herbaceous border 
will do. 

The Christmas Rose is a case in point, and it may 
be associated with Ferns. 

The Meadowsweet (Spircea Ulmaria) and other 
Spiraeas will succeed. 

Paeonies do not object to partial shade. 

Various bulbous plants, notably the white Wood 
Lily (Trillium grandiflorum), the Lily of the Valley, 
the great Lilium giganteum and the small pink Lilium 
rubellum, Narcissus poeticus and the hardy Cyclamens 
will succeed. Primula Japonica, Ragged Robin 
(Lychnis Flos-cuculi), Bluebell (S cilia nutans), Primroses, 
German Irises (although they are apt to become 
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flowerless in course of time) and Mimuluses may also 
be used. 

Foxgloves may be used with great advantage. 
Senecios will thrive. 

H. The Best Herbaceous Perennials for Poor 

Soil. 

The following plants will grow on poor shallow soil, 



and give fair results : — 




Anchusa 


Gaillardia 


Aquilegia 


Galega 


Aster 


Helenium 


Boltonia asteroides 


Helianthus 


Centaurea montana 


Iris 


Centranthus 


Narcissus 


Chrysanthemum maximum 


Phlox 


Doronicum 


Pyrethrum 


Dracocephalum 


Tulip 



I. Hardy Herbaceous Perennials for Town and 
Suburban Gardens. 

The majority of the more vigorous plants will thrive, 

and the following may be mentioned particularly : 
Aquilegia Helianthus (Sunflower) 

Aster Iris 

Chrysanthemum Narcissus 

Doronicum Phlox 

Gaillardia Pyrethrum 

Helenium Tulip 
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J. A Selection of Hardy Plants for Naturalising. 

The following will be found excellent for naturalising. 
If wanted in quantity they can all be raised from seed. 
Aconitum Helenium 

Anchusa Italica varieties Helianthus 
Antirrhinum Hollyhock 

Aquilegia Iris 

Aster, perennial Kniphofia 

Bocconia cordata Lupins 

Campanula Mallow 

Canterbury Bells (Enothera 

Centaurea, perennial Paeony 

Centranthus (Valerian) Papaver orientale 
Chrysanthemum (Ox-eye, Polygonum 

Moon and Shasta Daisy) Poppy 
Coreopsis Primroses and Polyanthuses 

Delphinium Rudbeckia 

Digitalis Senecio 

Echinops Thalictrum 

Eryngium Trollius 

Gaillardia Verbascum 

Galega Wallflower 



Popular Names of Hardy Herbaceous 
Perennials and Biennials. 



Adderwort 

Alkanet 

Alum Root 

American Cowslip 

American Groundsel 

Asiatic Bellflower 

Asphodel, Himalayan 

Avens 

Barberton Daisy 

Bear's Breech 

Bellflower 

Bergamot 

Bistort 

Bitter Cress 

Blanket Flower 

Bog Bean 

Bridal Wreath 

Bugloss 

Bugwort 

Burning Bush 

Californian Fuchsia 

Californian Tree Poppy 

Campion 



Polygonum. 

Anchusa. 

Heuchera. 

Dodecatheon. 

Senecio. 

Ostrowskia magnified. 

Eremurus. 

Geum. 

Gerbera Jamesoni. 

Acanthus. 

Campanula. 

Monarda didyma. 

Polygonum Bistorta. 

Cardamine. 

Gaillardia. 

Menyanthes trifoliata. 

Francoa ramosa. 

Echium. 

Cimicifuga. 

Dictamnus Fraxinella. 

Zauschneria californica. 

Romneya Coulteri. 

Lychnis. 
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Canary Creeper 

Canterbury Bell 

Cape Figwort 

Cape Lily 

Caper Spurge 

Cardinal Flower 

Cat Mint 

Celandine, Lesser 

Chalk Plant 

Chamomile 

Chimney Bellflower 

Chinese Bellflower 

Chinese Lantern 

Christmas Rose 

Cinquefoil 

Columbine 

Compass Plant 

Cone Flower 

Coral Bells 

Corn Flag 

Cornflower 

Crane's Bill 

Crowfoot 

Cuckoo Flower 

Cup and Saucer Flower 

Cupidone 
Cupid's Dart 
Daisy 

Dame's Violet 
Day Lily 



Tropceolum Aduncum. 

Campanula Medium. 
. Phygelius capensis. 

Crinum. 

Euphorbia. 

Lobelia cardinalis. 
. Nepeta. 

Ranunculus Ficaria. 

Gypsophila paniculata. 

Anthemis. 

Campanula pyramidalis. 

Platycodon. 

Phy salts. 

Helleborus niger. 
. Potentilla. 

Aquilegia. 

Silphium laciniatum. 

Rudbeckia. 

Heuchera. 

Gladiolus. 

Centaur ea. 

Geranium. 
. Ranunculus. 

Cardamine. 

Campanula Medium 

calycanthema. 

Catananche. 

Catananche. 
. Bellis. 

Hesperis matronalis. 
. Hemerocallis. 
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Dragon's Head 
Evening Primrose 
Everlasting Pea 
Fair Maids of France 
False Hellebore 
Feather Hyacinth 
Feverfew 
Figwort 
Flame Flower 
Flax 

Flea Bane 
Foam Flower 
Forget-me-not 
Foxglove 
Gauze Flower 
Globe Flower 
Globe Thistle 
Goat's Beard 
Goat's Rue 
Golden Rod 
Grape Hyacinth 
Greek Valerian 
Groundsel 
Harebell 
Hawkweed 
Heron's Bill 
Himalayan Asphodel 
Himalayan Poppy 
Honesty 

Honeysuckle, French 
Horned Poppy 



Draco cephalum. 

(Enothera. 

Lathyrus latifolius. 

Ranunculus aconitifolius. 

Veratrum. 

Muscari. 

Pyrethrum. 

Scrophularia. 

Kniphofia. 

Linum. 

Erigeron. 

Tiarella. 

Myosotis. 

Digitalis. 

Gypsophila paniculata. 

Trollius. 

Echinops. 

Spircea Ar uncus. 

Galega officinalis. 

Solidago. 

Muscari. 

Polemonium cceruleum. 

Senecio. 

Campanula rotundifolia. 

Hieracium. 

Er odium. 

Eremurus. 

Meconopsis. 

Lunar ia biennis. 

Hedysarum coronarium. 

Glaucium flavum. 
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Iceland Poppy 
Jacob's Ladder 
Knapweed 
Knotweed 
Lady's Slipper 
Larkspur, Perennial 
Lavender Cotton 
Lenten Rose 
Leopard's Bane 
Lily of the Nile 
Lily of the Valley 
Loosestrife 
Lungwort 
Lupin, Lupine 
Lyre Flower 

Madwort 
Mallow, Greek 
Mallow, Musk 
Mallow Wort 
Marsh Marigold 
Meadow Rue 
Meadow Sweet 
Michaelmas Daisy 
Milfoil 

Monkey Flower 
Monkshood 
Moon Daisy 
Mullein 
Musk Mallow 
New Zealand Flax 



Papaver nudicaule. 

Polemonium. 

Centaur ea. 

Polygonum. 

Cypripedium. 

Delphinium. 

Santolina. 

Helleborus orientalis. 

Doronicum. 

Richardia africana. 

Convallaria majalis. 

Lysimachia. 

Mertensia, Pulmonaria. 

Lupinus. 

Dicentra (Dielytra) spec- 

tabilis. 
Alyssum. 
Sidalcea Candida. 
Malva moschata. 
Malope. 

Caltha palustris. 
Thalictrum. 
Spircza. 
Aster. 

Achillea millefolium. 
Mimulus. 
Aconitum. 

Chrysanthemum maximum 
Verbascum. 
Malva moschata. 
Phormium tenax. 
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New Zealand Forget -me 

not 
Orange Daisy 
Oswego Tea 
Ox-eye Daisy 

Paeony 
Pampas Grass 

Pasque Flower 
Peach-leaved Bellflower 
Peruvian Lily 
Pilewort 
Pink 

Plantain Lily 
Plume Poppy 
Pokeweed, Virginian 
Poppy, Californian Tree 

Eastern 

Himalayan 

Horned 

Iceland 

Oriental 

Welsh 
Ragged Robin 
Ragwort 
Redhot Poker 
Rhubarb 
Rock Cress 
Rock Purslane 
Rocket, Sweet 



Myosotidium nobile. 
Erigeron aurantiacus. 
Monarda didyma. 
Chrysanthemum Leucan- 

themum. 
PcBonia. 
Gynerium (Cortaderia) ar- 

gentum. 
Anemone Pulsatilla. 
Campanula persicifolia. 
Alstrbmeria. 
Ranunculus Ficaria. 
Dianthus. 
Funkia. 

Bocconia cor data. 
Phytolacca decandra. 
Romneya Coulteri. 
Meconopsis. 
Meconopsis. 
Glaucium flavum. 
Pap aver nudicaule. 
Pap aver orientale. 
Meconopsis Cambrica. 
Lychnis Flos-cuculi. 
Senecio. 
Kniphofia. 
Rheum. 
Arabis. 
Calandrinia. 
Hesperis matronalis. 
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Rose Campion 

Rose of Heaven 

Sage 

St. Bernard's Lily 

St. Bruno's Lily 

Scabious 

,, Giant 
Sea Holly 
Sea Lavender 
Self-heal 
Shasta Daisy 

Snakeroot, Button 
Snakeweed 
Snapdragon 
Snowdrop Anemone 
Soapwort 
Solomon's Seal 
Speedwell 
Spiderwort 
Starwort 
Sunflower 
Swallow Wort 
Sweet Rocket 
Sweet William 
Toad Flax 
Toad Lily 
Torch Lily 
Transvaal Daisy 
Traveller's Joy 
Valerian 



Lychnis Flos-Jovis. 
Lychnis caeli-rosa. 
Salvia. 

Anthericum liliago. 
Anthericum liliastrum. 
Scabiosa. 
Cephalaria. 
Eryngium. 
Statice. 

Prunella grandiflora. 
Chrysanthemum maxi- 
mum. 
Liatris. 

Polygonum Bistorta. 
Antirrhinum. 
Anemone sylvestris. 
Saponaria. 

Polygonatum multifiorum. 
Veronica. 
Tradescantia. 
Aster, perennial. 
Helianthus. 
Asclepias. 

Hesperis matronalis. 
Dianthus barbatus. 
Linaria. 
Tricyrtis hirta. 
Kniphofia. 
Gerbera Jamesoni. 
Clematis. 
Centranthus ruber. 



19 
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Valerian Greek 
Wallflower 
Welsh Poppy 
Willow Herb 
Windflower 
Winter Cherry 
Winter Gladiolus 
Woad 
Wood Lily 
Woodruff 
Wormwood 
Yarrow 



Polemonium cceruleum. 

Cheiranthus Cheiri. 

Meconopsis Cambrica. 

Epilobium. 

Anemone. 

Phy salts. 

Schizostylis coccinea. 

I satis. 

Trillium grandiflorum. 

Asperula. 

Artemisia. 

Achillea. 



Appendix. 

BEAUTIFUL ENGLISH GARDENS. 

The great movement towards natural gardening which 
has been so remarkable a feature of modern plant-growing 
took its rise in England. She is the mother of hardy 
flower culture, and it is into her fertile counties that we 
wander when in search of beautiful examples of modern 
gardening. 

Into many a sweet, old-world village our search takes us 
— places where time, stealing silently and softly over the 
dial on the tower of the lichen-stained Church, seems 
to move more slowly and with a greater serenity than in 
the crowded market-places. 

The richness of soil, the abundance of moisture, which 
make the grass so luxuriant in the meadows, which fill the 
tall, thick hedges with so dense a tangle of vegetation, 
which give such noble girth to the forest trees and so sturdy 
a straw to the wheat— these things fill the borders of the 
great demesnes, the old manorial gardens, the belts by 
vicarage lawns, with rich masses of bloom. 

The herbaceous borders are one of the abiding glories 
of the cool, humid English gardens. The winter mists 
which depress townsmen drip fatness on the vales, and in 
garden as in pasture, hedgerow, woodland and cornfield, 
thirsty roots take it eagerly in. 

There are few counties in which gardens with good her- 
baceous borders may not be found. In Berkshire there are 

291 
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the Royal Gardens at Frogmore, and beautiful Lockinge 
Park, near Wantage. Round about the borders of Berk- 
shire, Oxfordshire and Wiltshire there are many places 
smaller than these, yet beautiful. Lady Plowden's garden 
at Wallingford is full of interest. At Sonning the flower- 
lover finds joy in a small but very beautiful little garden 
adjoining the churchyard. " I feel sure," writes a friend 
who is a true flower-artist of this, " that Lutyens designed 
the house and terraces. It has not been built many years, 
but it might have been there for centuries, and like all 
Lutyens's country houses which I have seen it is very 
beautiful. His lines are always right." 

In Buckinghamshire, Woodside, Chenies near Chalfont 
Road Station, and Hall Barn, Beaconsfield, may be men- 
tioned as gardens where herbaceous plants are well grown. 

Outstanding gardens in Oxfordshire are Broughton 
Castle, near Banbury ; Nuneham Park, Oxford ; and Friar 
Park, Henley-on-Thames. The last named is one of the 
most remarkable of English gardens, alike for its herbaceous 
borders, its rockeries, its trees and shrubs, its Roses and its 
system of growing plants under glass. 

Hackwood Park, near Basingstoke, is one of the best 
gardens of Hampshire. In farther Wessex we find the 
beautiful Dorsetshire gardens of Bryanston, Blandford ; 
Minterne, Milton Abbey ; Inwood House, Templecombe 
and More Crichel. 

The mild, moist south-western counties foster herbaceous 
plants with liberal hands. Cornwall is full of delightful 
gardens. Near Penzance are beautiful Tregwidden and 
Trengwainton; near Falmouth Penjerrick; near Probus 
Tregothnan ; and near Penryn Tremough. 

In sunny Kent, Eastwell Park, near Ashford, commands 
attention. Here, among other beautiful features, I have 
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seen a long border of the Dropmore Alkanet, Anchusa 
italica, Dropmore variety, the plants set ten feet apart, 
each six feet high and five feet through, with Pgeonies 
angled just in front of them, Hollyhocks set in groups at 
the back, and a four-feet belt of Stocks along the front. 
The Anchusas were shimmering mounds of brilliant blue, 
and the whole border a delight. Bilting House, near 
Ashford ; Betteshanger Park, near Deal ; Chilham Castle, 
Canterbury ; Cobham Hall, Gravesend ; Fairlawn Park, 
Tonbridge ; Sibton House, Lyminge ; Godinton, near 
Ashford ; Hengherst Park, Woodchurch ; Hothfield Place, 
Ashford; Kenfield Hall, Canterbury; Linton Park, 
Maidstone ; Rumwood, Maidstone ; Scotney Castle, Lam- 
berhurst ; Somerhill, Tonbridge ; The Elms, Sidcup ; 
Weardale Manor, Brasted Chart ; Squerryes Court, Wes- 
terham; Swaylands, near Penshurst ; and Mote Park, 
Maidstone ; are but a few among the other beautiful 
gardens of Kent. 

Miss Jekyll's famous garden near Godalming is one of 
many that give distinction to Surrey. Sutton Place, near 
Guildford, and the Royal Horticultural Society's Garden at 
Wisley, are also beautiful Surrey gardens. 

A garden as renowned as Miss Jekyll's is that of Miss 
Ellen Willmott at Warley, near Brentwood in Essex. There 
is also a good collection of herbaceous plants at St. Leonards, 
Fryerning, Ingatestone, in the same county. Terling 
Place, Witham, is a third Essex garden worthy of mention. 

Moving northward into Norfolk we find Westwick House, 
near Norwich, whence have come some beautiful new 
Montbretias ; Shotesham Park, near Norwich ; and Ears- 
ham Hall, near Bungay ; all with good collections. At 
Lingwood, near Norwich, there is a small but choice collec- 
tion. 
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In Lincolnshire we find herbaceous plants done well at 
Walmsgate House, near Louth ; Highfield, Gainsborough ; 
Gillingham Castle, Lincoln ; The Manor House, Scampton, 
near Lincoln ; and Brocklesby Hall, near Brigg. 

Durham presents a large series of gardens notable for their 
herbaceous plants, such as Auckland Castle, Bishop Auck- 
land ; Beamish Park, Chester-le-Street ; Bradley Hall, 
Ryton, Newcastle ; Brancepeth Castle, Durham ; Burn 
Hall, Durham ; Castle Eden Hall, Castle Eden ; Croxdale 
Hall, Durham ; Eshwood Hall, Durham ; Hylton Castle, 
Sunderland ; Lambton Castle, Fence Houses ; Raby Castle, 
Darlington ; Ravensworth Castle, Gateshead ; Rocker 
Park Lodge, Sunderland ; Seaham Hall, Sunderland ; 
Dunstall Court, West Hartlepool ; Windlestone Hall, Ferry 
Hill ; and Wynyard Park, Stockton-on-Tees. 

There are many beautiful gardens in the midland counties. 
Near Staffordshire we find Sandon Hall and Shenstone Court, 
both noted for their herbaceous plants ; in Warwickshire, 
Caton House, Rugby ; Coombe Abbey, Coventry ; Barford 
Hill, Warwick ; and Rouncill Towers, Kenil worth ; and 
in Northamptonshire, Castle Ashby and Maidwell Hall. 

In Yorkshire good collections of herbaceous plants are 
found at The Villa, Escrick, York ; in the garden of Mr. 
Prince Smith, junior, at Keighley ; and in that of Mr. S. 
Margerison at Calverley, Leeds. 

The north-western counties, with their fertile soil and 
heavy rainfall, show many good gardens. Among them 
may be named Brougham Hall, Penrith ; Lowther Castle, 
Penrith ; Underley Hall, Kirkby Lonsdale ; Nunwick 
Hall, Penrith ; and Appleby Castle. In Northumberland 
hardy perenials are done well at Howick Hall, Lesbury ; 
Bothal Haugh, Morpeth, and The Castle, Alnwick. 

The border gardening is beautifully done at Aldersey 
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Hall, near Chester, where some of the most exquisite of 
modern Sweet Peas have been raised. Shrubs and Roses 
are used freely in conjunction with good herbaceous plants. 

In Lancashire good collections of herbaceous plants are 
to be found at Halker Hall, Cark-in-Cartmel ; Birkdault, 
Haverthwaite ; and Witton Park, Blackburn. 

One of the most famous gardens in Gloucestershire is 
that of Canon Ellacombe, Bitton Vicarage, near Bristol ; 
Icomb Place, Stow-on-the-WoId ; Westonbirt, Tetbury ; 
Abbotswood, Stow-on-the-Wold ; Cirencester House, Sid- 
dington Hall, Poulton Priory ; Batsford, near Moreton-in- 
the-Marsh, and Mr. H. J. Elwes's garden at Colesbourne are 
also good. 

In Hertfordshire, Aldenham House, Hatfield House, Tewin 
Water, Brickendonbury, Ponfield, Tring Park, Balls Park, 
Hertford, and Poles, near Ware, are worth noting. In 
Leicestershire there is a good collection at Mr. F. Bouskell's 
garden near Market Bosworth. Bosworth Park, Beau 
Manor Park and Prestwold Hall are also noted for their 
collections of herbaceous plants. As to Belvoir Castle, its 
gardens have world-wide fame. 

Gravetye Manor, near East Grinstead, is one of the most 
beautiful gardens of Sussex. Hardy plants are also well 
done at Buckhurst, near Withyham ; Leonardslee, near 
Horsham; Wratton, near Eastbourne; Coolhurst, near 
Horsham ; Wych Cross Place, near Forest Row. and Old 
Place, near Lindfield. 
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A. 
Acanthuses, 196. 
Achilleas, 196. 
Aconitums, 196. 
Adenophoras, 197. 
Adonis, 197. 

Agapanthuses (African Lily), 197. 
Alkanet, 52, 199. 
Alliums, 198. 
Alstromerias, 198. 
American Cowslips, 215. 
Anchusas, 52, 199. 
Anemones, 104, 200 ; Japanese, 

21. 
Anemonopsis, 201. 
Annuals in herbaceous borders 

S7, 109- 
Anthemis, 201. 
Anthericums, 202. 
Antirrhinums, 114, 202. 
Ants, 98. 
Aphides, 99. 
Aquilegias, 21, 53, 141. 
Arabises, 102, 202. 
Artemisias, 203. 
Asclepias, 203. 
Asphodeline, 204. 
Asters, perennial, 22, 53, 147 

annual, 115. 
Astilbes, 204. 
Astrantias, 205. 
Aubrietias, 202. 

B. 

Backgrounds, beautiful, for 
herbaceous borders, 72. 



Beautiful English Gardens, 291 . 
Beds versus borders, for hardy 

perennials, 31. 
Bellflowers, 207. 
Bellis, 205. 
Bergamot, 245. 
Betonica, 206. 
Bocconias, 206. 
Boltonia asteroides, 53. 
Bordeaux mixture, 95. 
Borders, of cherished flowers, 59 ; 

of herbaceous plants, how they 

should be made, 41. 
Bugloss, 216. 

Bulbs in herbaceous borders, 65. 
Buphthalmums, 206. 
Burning Bush, 214. 

C. 
Calceolarias, 207. 
Calif ornian Tree Poppy, 257. 
Calthas, 207. 

Campanulas, 23, 104, 207. 
Cardamines, 209. 

Carpeting herbaceous borders, 100. 
Catananches, 209. 
Centaureas, 210. 
Centranthus, 210. 
Cephalaria, 210. 
Chamomiles, 201. 
Cheiranthuses, 211. 
Chelones, 211. 
Christmas Roses, 229. 
Chrysanthemums, 53, 155. 
Cimicifugas, 211. 
Clematises, 211. 
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Cockchafer grub, 99. 
Collections of herbaceous plants 

38. 
Colour-grouping, 31, 51. 
Columbines, 21, 53, 141. 
Coreopsis, 212. 
Cornflowers, 210. 
Crambe, 212. 
Crinums, 212. 
Crocosmias, 213. 
Cultural routine in the border, 82. 
Cupidone, 209. 
Cypripediums, 213. 

D. 

Daffodils, the best, 69. 
Daisies, double, 205. 
Day Lilies, 230. 

Delphiniums, 18, 23, 54, 63, 163. 
Dianthuses, 213. 
Dicentra (Dielytra), 214. 
Dictamnus, 214. 
Digging, 85. 
Digitalis, 214. 
Dimorphothecas, 63. 
Dodecatheons, 215. 
Doronicums, 215. 
Dracocephalums, 216. 
Draining borders, 45. 



Echinaceas, 216. 

Echinops, 216. 

Echiums, 216. 

Enemies of herbaceous plants, 91. 

Eomecon ionantha, 216. 

Epilobiums, 217. 

Eremuri, 54, 217 ; and slugs, 91. 

Erigerons, 218. 

Erodiums, 219. 

Eryngiums, 54, 219. 

Erysimums, 219. 

Eupatoriums, 220. 

Evening Primroses, 64, 246. 

Everlasting Peas, 237. 



Fleabanes, 218. 
Forget-me-nots, 105. 
Foxgloves, 214. 
Francoas, 220. 
Froghopper, 97. 
Funkia, 220. 

G. 
Gaillardias, 63, 221. 
Galegas, 54, 222. 
Galtonia candicans,'!70,'222. 
Geraniums, 223. 
Gerberas, 63, 224. 
Geums, 63, 224. 
Gillenias, 225. 
Gladioli, 70, 225. 
Glauciums, 226. 
Globe flowers, 265. 
Globe thistles, 216. 
Goats' Rues, 222. 
Golden Rod, 261. 
Grass by the Herbaceous border, 

i3S- 
Gunneras, 226. 
Gyneriums, 226. 
Gypsophila, 227. 

H. 

Hardy herbaceous Perennials and 

the modern flower garden, 15 ; 

selections of, 268. 
Hedysarums, 227. 
Heleniums, 227. 
Helianthuses, 54, 228. 
Heliopsis, 229. 
Hellebores, 229. 
Helonias, 230. 
Hemerocallis, 62, 230. 
Hepaticas, 104, 231. 
Herbaceous beds and borders in 

every garden, 35. 
Herbaceous borders, on lawns, 43 ; 

carpeting, 100; in many English 

gardens, 291. 
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Herbaceous perennials, what they 
are, with a glance at the 
best kinds, 19 ; distinguishing 
features of, 20 ; selections of, 
in different colours and for 
various purposes, 268 ; popular 
names of, 284 ; enemies of, 91 ; 
cultural routine with, 82 ; 
propagating, 76 ; how to make 
borders of, 41 ; collections of, 
38 ; colour-grouping, 31, 51 ; 
planting, 46. 

Hesperis, 231. 

Heucheras, 63, 231. 

Hieraciums, 232. 

Hollyhocks, 171 ; disease of, 95. 

Hunnemannia fumariaefolia, 6$, 
232. 

Hyacinthus candicans, 70, 222. 

I. 

Incarvilleas, 233. 
Inulas, 63, 233. 
Irises, 24, 50, 234. 
Isatis, 236. 

K. 

Kitchen garden borders, 132. 
Kniphofias, 25, 54, 56, 236. 



Labels, 86. 

Larkspurs, perennial, 18, 23, 54, 

63, 163. 
Lathyruses, 237. 
Lenten Roses, 229. 
Leopard's Banes, 215. 
Liatris, 238. 



Libertias, 238, 
Liliums, 70, il 
Linarias, 238. 
Linums, 239. 
Liver of sulphur, 95. 
Lobelias, 239. 
Loosestrife, 241. 



disease of, 96. 



Lupinus, 55, 240. 
Lychnises, 55, 240. 
Lysimachias, 241. 
Lythrums, 241. 

M. 
Malva, 242. 
Manuring, 85. 
Marsh Marigolds, 207. 
Meadow Rue, 263. 
Meconopsis, 63, 242. 
Menyanthes, 243. 
Mertensia, 244. 
Michelmas Daisies, 22, 147. 
Michauxia, 244. 
Mimuluses, 244. 
Monardas, 245. 
Monkshoods, 196. 
Montbretias, 55. 
Moon Daisies, 53, 155, 245. 
Morinas, 245. 
Mulleins, 267. 

Myosotidium nobile, 64, 246. 
Myosotis, 246. 

N. 
Nepeta, 246. 
New Zealand Flax, 250. 

O. 

CEnotheras, 246. 
Ostrowskias, 247. 
Ourisia coccinea, 248. 
Ox-eye Daisies, 53, 155. 



Paeonies, 17, 25, 177. 

Pampas Grass, 226. 

Papavers, 248. 

Pentstemons, 248. 

Perennials, how to study the, 28. 

Pergola-borders, 129. 

Periwinkles, 103. 

Peruvian Lily, 198. 

Phlomis, 250. 
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Phloxes, 26, 183; disease of, 93. 

Phormium, 250. 

Phygelius, 251. 

Physalis, 251. 

Phytolacca, 251. 

Pinks, 213. 

Plantain Lily, 220. 

Planting herbaceous perennials, 

46. 
Platycodon, 251. 
Plume Poppy, 206. 
Polemoniums, 64, 252. 
Polygonatum, 252. 
Polygonums, 56, 252. 
Poppies, 123, 248. 
Popular names of hardy herbaceous 

plants, 284 to 290. 
Potentillas, 64, 253. 
Primroses, 103. 
Primulas, 62, 253. 
Propagating herbaceous plants, 

76. 
Prunellas, 254. 
Pulmonarias, 254. 
Pyrethrums, 254. 

R. 
Ranunculuses, 255. 
Rheum (Rhubarb), 256. 
Richardias, 256. 
Rodgersias, 257. 
Romneyas, 257. 
Rose Campion, 240. 
Roses, pillars of in borders, 56, 

58 ; as backgrounds, 74. 
Rudbeckias, 257. 

S. 
Salvias, 258. 
Santolinas, 258. 
Saponarias, 258. 
Saxifrages, 103. 
Scabiouses, 259. 
Schizostylis coccinea, 70, 259. 
Scrophularias, 259. 
Sea Hollies, 219. 



Selection of the best hardy 
perennials with white 
flowers, 268. 
With blue, lavender, lilac or 

mauve flowers, 271. 
With crimson, red or scarlet 

flowers, 273. 
With pink or rose flowers, 275. 
With orange or yellow flowers, 

277. 
With fragrant flowers or 

leaves, 280. 
For shade, 281. 
For poor soil, 282. 
For town and suburban gardens, 

282. 
For naturalising, 283. 
Senecios, 259. 
Shrubs for herbaceous borders, 

42, 58. 
Sidalceas, 260. 
Silphiums, 260. 
Sisyrinchiums, 260. 
Slugs and snails, 91. 
Snake millipedes, 98. 
Snapdragons, 202. 
Solidago, 55, 261. 
Solomon's Seal, 252. 
Sparaxis, 70, 261. 
Speedwell, 266. 
Spigelias, 261. 
Spiraeas, 261. 
Stachys, 262. 
Staking, 87. 
Starworts, 22, 53, 147. 
Stokesia, 263. 
Sulphide of potassium, 95. 
Sunflowers, 54, 228. 
Sweet Peas, 126. 

T. 
Table of distances for herbaceous 

plants, 47. 
Tamarisks, 58, 75. 
Telekias, 263. 
Thalictrums, 263. 
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Thermopsis, 264. 

Tiarellas, 264. 

Tradescantias, 264. 

Trees for herbaceous borders, 42, 

75- 
Tricyrtis, 264. 
Trilliums, 264. 
Tntomas (Torch Lilies), 25, 54, 

56, 236. 
Toad flax, 238. 
Trolliuses, 64, 265. 
Tropoeolums, 265. 
Tulips, the best, 68. 

V. 
Valerian, 210. 
Veratrums, 266. 



Verbascums, 266. 
Verbenas, 57, 107. 
Veronicas, 266. 
Violas, 105. 

W. 

Wallflowers, 211. 
Willow herbs, 217. 
Windflowers, 200. 
Winter Cherry, 251. 
Wireworms, 98. 
Wood Lily, 264. 
Wormwood, 203. 



Zauschneria, 267. 
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